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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THEY NEEDED CHRIST. AND WE? 


[" is a trite saying that when Christ 
came the world was badly in need 
of Him. Whether it needed Him 
more then than it does now is a 
question. Perhaps a foolish ques- 
tion. At least it does seem ridicu- 
lous to say, as chroniclers in every 
century have said, “The world is 
worse off now than it ever was.” 
That sentiment has been repeated 
like a refrain in thousands of 
speeches, letters, of- 
ficial documents, bi- 
ographies, histories, 
and even in purely 
literary works, for 
generation after gen- 
eration. King Solomon 2,900 years 
ago had grown weary of it: “Say 
not, what thinkest thou is the cause 
that former times were better than 
they are now? for this manner of 
question is foolish.” 

So, let us simply say that the 
world into which Christ was first 
born had sore need of Him and 
that the world in which He is now 
reborn has plenty of reason to wel- 
come His coming. Perhaps, how- 
ever, I had better not dissemble but 
declare my conviction that badly off 


Christmas 
and the 
World’s 
Need 


as we are politically, socially, moral- 
ly, economically, our condition is 
not nearly so desperate as that of the 
world “when Christ our Lord was 
born on Christmas Day.” 

This is not the place in which to 
attempt anything like an adequate 
résumé of the condition of that 
“hard pagan world” or of the de- 
generate and desperate Jewish 
world. 

But briefly, consider the political 
condition of Palestine. It is typi- 
fied in King Herod, a monstrous 
preternatural combination of ath- 
lete and sybarite, tyrant and syco- 
phant, religious fanatic and skeptic, 
soldier and politician, adept both in 
diplomatic chicanery and bloody 
terrorism; extortioner, bloodsucker, 
spendthrift, parricide, Bluebeard. 
One might be tempted to say that no 
such incredible assemblage of vi- 
cious qualities could ever have been 
found in any one man. But for 
good or bad “there were giants in 
those days.” It was the age of 
Cxsar and Pompey and Octavius; it 
was only a generation or two since 
Marius and Sulla, who had staged 
the cruelest civil war in all history; 





and in half a century more came 
Nero and Caligula. So, as political 
rulers went in those days, Herod 
was no wild aberration. There were 
many others of much the same 
type. 

We have no such human-inhu- 
man monstrosity on the earth now- 
adays. In fact I doubt if we could 
synthetically produce another Her- 


od if we were to combine all ‘the 


dictators and warriors and perse- 
cutors now alive. Such cruelties 
as the Calles-Gil-Cardenas régime 
has perpetrated in Mexico are 
child’s play in comparison with 
Herod’s bloody deeds, and such 
multiple murders as those of the 
Bolsheviks were everyday occur- 
rences in Palestine. The royal mon- 
ster Herod killed his wife, his three 
brothers-in-law, his wife’s mother, 
his two sons by his first wife and a 
third son by his second. He bribed 
the Romans with a 
vast pile of gold to 
leave him master in 
Jerusalem, and 
thereupon closed the gates and 
slaughtered all within them who 
had failed to meet his pleasure. 
Such was the ogre into whose hands 
the infant Jesus would have fallen 
were it not for the miracle of the 
warning to the Wise Men. 

As for the Romans, Herod’s mas- 
ters, they winked at all these enor- 
mities. They exacted . prodigious 
tribute from the puppet king, and 
cared not if he bled the poor and 
assassinated the rich to secure it. 
The ancient motto of the Romans, 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum, “Let jus- 
tice be done though the heavens 
fall,” looks well in a copybook and 
doubtless sounded noble to the Ro- 
mans who, like all other conquer- 
ors, propagated beautiful myths 
about themselves. 


Romans 
and Jews 
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O much for the masters. As for 
the people, we simply cannot 
visualize the horrors of their lot. 
Hundreds of thousands of them 
were slaves. Millions of others 
were subjects and subjects were lit- 
tle better off than slaves. Even 
citizens had no rights that a 
ruler must respect. Constitutional 
limits to royal and imperial power 
were unheard of. It would have 
been treason to present or even to 
eonceive a Bill of 
Rights. All kings The Kings 
were despots. They and the 
did what they Peoples 
pleased. When 
crazed with power they became 
“impossible,” somebody stabbed 
them—simple system but uncertain 
as a method of rectifying abuses. 
And then they were not rectified. 
The next king was as absolute and 
usually as tyrannical as the former. 
An occasional exception occurred 
like Trajan or Marcus Aurelius. 
But Trajan, the most humane of 
them all, provided games for the 
people in which 10,000 gladiators 
fought one another over a period 
of 135 days until all were dead. 
Marcus Aurelius, phrase-maker, 
philosopher, moralist, cultured 
gentleman killed some hundreds of 
thousands of Christians. Chris- 
tians of course were not “people.” 
Neither were subjects, nor slaves, 
nor captives, nor gladiators, “Citi- 
zens” proud of the title and jealous 
of its privileges were abused, im- 
poverished, imprisoned, murdered 
with impunity. St. Paul was a 
“citizen,” and as such claimed the 
rights attached to citizenship, but it 
didn’t save his head. 

In modern times we sometimes 
explain the wretchedness of certain 
races or local populations by re 
calling that their land was fought 
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over again and again by multitudi- 
nous armies. But in those days the 
common people were, so to speak, 
the terrain upon which kings fought 
one another. Rivals like Marius 
and Sulla, Cesar and Pompey, Oc- 
tavius and Mark Antony decimated 
the population again and again and 
again. At the precise moment when 
our Savior appeared there was 
peace, and there had been peace for 
a few years, but before that and aft- 
er that wars were incessant, and en- 
demic in all lands. 


UT it wasn’t political justice or 
social regeneration that the 
world needed most when Christ 
came. It wanted above all religious 
and spiritual reconstruction. It has 
been remarked that the religion of 
Israel underwent a change during 
the Babylonian captivity. Before 
the Jews were led away into Baby- 
lon they had been forever falling 
back into idolatry. But strange to 
say, when they came back from the 
land of idolatry they were cured of 
idolatry. Perhaps the near view of 
abominations of idolatrous worship 
produced disgust and loathing and 
removed the temptation, just as 
amongst ourselves a man may re- 
coil from drunken- 
Religion ness or impurity if 
1,900 Years he sees its conse- 
Ago quences in their real 
hideousness. But in 
place of idolatry came something 
quite as bad, a dead ritual. Phari- 
saism grew stronger and with Phari- 
saism the practice of mechanical 
routine in place of genuine religion. 
Cunningham Geikie in his Life and 
Words of Christ describes the kind 
of “piety” Our Savior was to see. 
He says: 
“Among the many figures whom 
our Lord passed in the streets of 


387 


Jerusalem, and elsewhere, he must 
often have met those to whom the 
by-name was given of Shechemite 
Pharisees—who kept the Law only 
for interest, as Shechem submitted 
to circumcision simply to obtain 
Dinah; or the Tumbling Pharisee 
who, to appear humble before men, 
always hung down his head, and 
shuffled with his feet on the ground, 
so that he constantly stumbled; or 
the Bleeding Pharisee who, to keep 
himself from seeing a woman, 
walked with his eyes shut, and, so, 
often bled’ his head against posts; 
or the Mortar Pharisee, with a cap 
like a mortar over his eyes, to shut 
out all that might shock his pure 
nature; or the What-more-can-I-do 
Pharisee, who claimed to have kept 
the whole Law, and wished to know 
something new, that he might do it 
also; or the Pharisee from Fear, 
who kept the Law only for fear of 
the judgment to come.” 


OW what sort of Savior must 
Christ be to deal with such a 
world,—a world of cruelty, social 
injustice and religious superstition? 
The people, poor blind people led 
by blind guides, ex- . 
pected a Christ’ Who 
would be as it were 
a composite of Alex- 
ander, Darius, «= At- 
tila, Genghis Khan and Mohammed. 
No wonder they didn’t recognize 
Him when He came. The difference 
between their picture of Him and 
the actual Jesus is immeasurable. 
The greatest tragedy in all the long 
eventful history of the people of 
God is that poignant sentence, “He 
came unto His own and His own 
received Him not.” They had been 
taught to expect a rich Messias and 
He came poor, the poorest of the 
poor, born in a stable, very nearly 


What 
Kind of 
Savior? 





born in the street. They looked for 
a king who would destroy all other 
kings, and He had to flee from the 
wrath of the king of His own peo- 
ple. Contemporary prophets, false 
prophets sadly degenerated from 
Isaias and Jeremias and Malachias, 
had pictured for them a world con- 
queror and here was only a help- 
less babe on a pallet of straw with 
no cradle but the feeding trough of 
the cattle and with the most hastily 
improvised swaddling clothes. As 
king, conqueror, avenger of the 
rights of His people He was so dis- 
appointing as to be thought a coun- 
terfeit Christ. 


SAY the ancient misconception of 
the character of the Christ was 
tragic. But what of our own? We 
have many world-shaking prob- 
lems to-day, problems economic, 
problems social, problems in in- 


ternational relationships, war in 
progress in Africa, greater war 
threatening in Europe and perhaps 
the greatest of all wars preparing 
between Europe and Asia, and has 
anyone the courage and the faith to 
say to the diplomats and the gen- 
erals, “Come to Bethlehem! There 
you will find the So- 
lution of all prob- 
lems, the Settlement 
of all controversies. 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem!” If 
some one did say it, would the gen- 
erals and the diplomats pay any 
heed? No, they look not to a Baby 
in a manger in a stable with a peas- 
ant mother, a poor country carpen- 
ter as foster father, and a group of 
illiterate shepherds who just hap- 
pened in from the fields to see the 
strange sight of a human baby born 
like a sheep in the straw. The big- 
wigs of the world would think it a 
jest if you told them: “The answer 


As for 
Ourselves 
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to all the problems and puzzles that 
bewilder you and bedevil you is in 
the mind of that new-born Child, 
The day will come when He will 
speak out His mind. Follow Him 
and the world will be saved.” To 
them such language would sound 
like superstition, fanaticism, reli- 
gious hallucination. 
The world looks not 
to the Babe of Beth- 
lehem. It thinks to 
find salvation elsewhere — at Ver- 
sailles, or Geneva, or London. It 
still thinks that wrongs are to be 
righted by the method of Julius 
Cesar: armies, wars, conquests of 
barbaric peoples. It believes para- 
doxically, madly, that the cure for 
war is more war and that we must 
extricate ourselves from the maze 
in which diplomatic maneuvering 
has placed us by more diplomatic 
maneuvering. Some there are who 
look neither to Bethlehem nor to 
Geneva but to Moscow, not to a new- 
born Babe in the manger, but to a 
dead statesman, embalmed and on 
exhibition in a glass case, and back 
of him to a philosopher of a cen- 
tury ago who taught the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, which 
means, translated into simple 
terms, the exchange of the domina- 
tion of the poor by the rich for the 
domination of the rich by the poor, 
the curiously insane doctrine that 
peace between man and man can be 
brought about by means of a war 
between class and class. 


“Venite in 
Bethlehem” 


UCH is the dark and dubious side 

of the present condition of the 
world. But a brighter aspect of 
things is brought to view by the re- 
currence of Christmas. The very 
fact that after all these centuries 
the birth of Jesus is celebrated by 
perhaps one-third of the human 
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race, that the eyes of some 500 mil- 
lions of people turn towards the 
Holy Land, “Holy” because He was 
born and lived and died there, is im- 
mensely comforting. On Christmas 
Day if not at all other times we real- 
ize—many of us dimly but the elect 
souls intensely realize—that Salva- 
tion, not merely the eternal salva- 
tion of the individual soul but the 

salvation of society 

and of all the races 

and nations of man- 

kind, must come out 

of Bethlehem. “Can 
any good come out of Nazareth?” 
asked the critics and the skeptics. 
And I suppose they would have 
added “Or out of Bethlehem?” 


They were laboring under the obsti- 
nate delusion that all benefits must 
come from kings, palaces, man- 
sions, the homes of the rich; from 
powerful rulers and not from a poor 


disconsolate little village. 

True, here in America, we have 
learned that a man of genius, a 
statesman, a martyr, a benefactor 
of mankind may come out of a log 
cabin in the most poverty-stricken 
corner of a half-savage country. 
But still the temptation remains to 
doubt that a helpless baby born in 
a hole in the rock, in a tenth-rate 
village amongst a despised and 
downtrodden people can succeed in 
saving the world, when kings, em- 
perors, statesmen, philosophers, 
parliaments, congresses, leagues 
and all manner of human devices 
have failed. But on the other hand 
the world, which thinks nothing of 
contradicting itself, quite generally 
admits that if the Babe of Bethle- 
hem Jesus Christ could have His 
way, good will would come to all 
the earth and with good will salva- 
tion in time and eternity. 

On Christmas Day therefore it 


would seem proper to resolve that 
He Who was born of Mary in Beth- 
lehem should be invited to exercise 
His divine vocation as Savior of the 
world and that no obstacle be placed 
in His way. 


i, 
—— 


$6 PULAR Science” is a familiar 
phrase, but probably a contra- 
diction in terms. To popularize 
Einstein for example is quite as im- 
possible as to popularize Immanuel 
Kant. The man in the street should 
resign himself to ignorance of Rela- 
tivity as he does to ignorance of the 
ding-an-sich. As a matter of fact 
he has no right to 
expect to under- 
stand science. Art 
is long. But science 
is longer. The education of 
entist takes more time {iz 
training of an artist. 
importuned for an ex 
this or that problem Anight in jus- 
tice say, “Go, studyf get a founda- 
tion; learn the vog 
familiar with thé scientific idiom, 
live in the scientific atmosphere; 
after twenty years, you may per- 
haps be prepared to understand 
what I shall tell you.” 

But no, every Tom, Dick or 
Harry feels that he must know what 
is going on in the laboratories, the 
observatories and other sanctuaries 
of science. Hence the “Science” ar- 
ticles in the newspapers. Hence 
epidemics of “Outlines.” Hence H. 
G. Wells and other amateurs who 
rush in where professionals fear to 
tread. The results are pathetic, 
tragic, exasperating, amusing. 

Sometimes, however, a real pro- 
fessor ventures into the journal- 
istic field and volunteers to read us 
the riddles of science. I take a re- 
cent instance from the New York 





“Popular 
Science” 





World-Telegram. Forest Ray Moul- 
ton is introduced as professor of 
astronomy for the past thirty years 
at the University of Chicago. His 
new book, Consider the Heavens, is 
touted as “the most comprehensive 
and fascinating discussion of what 
is up there in the sky.” He submits 
to an interview, doubtless at the 
command of his publisher—it’s a 
trick of the trade. We read: “He 
sat at ease at his desk and with 
conviction backed by a lifetime’s 
work gave explanations of the enig- 
mas which have wracked the minds 
of men since they climbed down 
from the prehistoric trees.” 

Typical journalese, that introduc- 
tion. The great astronomer must 


have winced when he read it, the 
morning after. At least let us hope 
so. But it served the purpose. It 
caught even me, for as it happens, 


I have somewhat of an interest in 
the aboriginal enigmas. To con- 
fess the whole shameful truth, my 
attention was snared at first by the 
headline “Eternal Mysteries Spot- 
lighted.” Of course I should have 
known better. Mysteries do not 
submit to the spotlight. If they did, 
they wouldn’t be mysteries. Re- 
member Plato’s cave. And St. 
Paul’s “through a glass, darkly.” 
And Milton’s “dim religious light.” 
But you never can tell. We are al- 
ways ready to believe that modern 
scientists may have some advan- 
tage over ancient philosophers and 
seventeenth century poets. So I 
says to myself: let’s see. 


E came, of course, from the 

sun,” says the professor; 

“our little planet is a chip from the 

sun. Once a passing star came close 

enough to the sun to disturb it, and 

the sun flicked off what we call the 
earth. So you have your earth.” 
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Simple? Too simple. The abo- 
riginal problem is not how we got 
our earth, but how we got the sun 
and that impertinent wandering 
star. Professor, could you turn a 
little light on the sun? You haven't 
touched the enigma that has 
“wracked man’s mind since he came 
down from the trees.” If the earth 
was flicked off from 
the sun, was the sun 
flicked off from an- 
other sun? And so 
on back to the original sun? Well 
then, how did that original sun 
come into existence? Did it just 
happen? Does anything just hap- 
pen? Or had it a cause? an ade- 
quate cause? And what was that 
Adequate Cause? That is the eter- 
nal mystery, the aboriginal prob- 
lem. The professor doesn’t tackle 
it. So he shouldn’t have permitted 
the reporter to fool us with the 
promise that he would both tackle 
and settle it. 


Simple? 
Too Simple 


NOTHER. aboriginal enigma is 
the origin of life. Even when 
we have the earth and the sun and 
the star that chipped the earth off 
the sun, we still haven’t life. That 
came later. What does the pro- 
fessor say about life? Well it seems 
it was this way: “You wait a great 
many million years, and then, be- 
cause of the unthinkable number of 
chemical compounds, reactions and 
inter-reactions, there is life in its 
lowest form. But it is life. It is 
something alive and differentiated 
in some apparently forever mys- 
terious way from the inanimate 
sand of the soft-waved shore where 
it was born.” 

So! you simply wait and life 
comes. Reader, don’t you under- 
stand? Well, neither do I. And 
between you and me, neither does 















the professor. Though it be sacri- 
lege to say it, I have the suspicion 
that the professor in spite of his 
thirty years in the observatory 
doesn’t know any more about the 
origin of life than you or I who per- 
haps never spent a day, or a night, 

flat on our back un- 


“Just You der a revolving dome 
Wait with one eye glued 
and See!” to a telescope. To 


me the professor’s 
explanation sounds like magic. 
“Now you see it and now you don’t,” 
says the magician. “Now you don’t 
see it and now you do,” says the 
astronomer. Pure legerdemain. 

What does it matter how long 
you wait or what chemical com- 
pounds you have? Didn’t Pasteur 
prove that spontaneous generation 
isa superstition? Didn’t he demon- 
strate that life cannot come from 
non-life? In the little biology I 
studied years ago I learned that 
Pasteur discovered that life doesn’t 
come now, never did and never 
could come from non-living matter. 
Does Moulton contradict Pasteur? 
Of course he doesn’t. He simply 
says “Wait a few million years, 
and there you have it.” 

No, no, professor, it won’t do. 
You don’t explain. You merely 
wave a wand. You don’t clear the 
- sapenarwe You throw dust in the 


O I am afraid we have to go back 
to the Catechism. We must let 
God in again. With God we can ex- 
plain the universe and life. With- 
out God we cannot explain anything. 
The professor doesn’t mention God. 
Perhaps it wouldn’t be professorial 
to do so. But without God the 
“eternal mysteries” remain. Popu- 
lar science doesn’t solve them. It 
doesn’t even look at them. How- 
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ever we must not blame the popu- 
larizers or the professors. They do 
the best they can. That is to say, 
the best they can if the ethics of 
their profession forbids the intro- 
duction of God. Ah, but if only 
they could bring in God! 


PULAR science has a twin, 
popular psychology. David 
Dietz, Science Editor for the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, ex- 
plains The Laws of Human Nature, 
a new volume by R. H. Wheeler, 
professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He tells us that 
Dr. Wheeler is “one 


of the foremost ex- Apples, 
ponentsinthiscoun- and Trees, 
try of the ‘gestalt’ and Souls 


psychology.” Good! 

we psychological ignoramuses have 
been yearning for a popular exposi- 
tion of the gestalt. But our cicerone 
Mr. Dietz warns us that we must 
be prepared for rigorous shocks to 
our usual habits of thought, for the 
“gestaltists,” as he calls them, have 
developed a new point from which 
to view the world. Gestalt, he ex- 
plains, is from Gestalt (just so), 
which may best be translated 
“form” or “configuration.” Yes, 
yes, but what does that mean? 
Give us an example. Well, to sim- 
plify the matter, take an apple 
hanging from a branch on a tree. 
That’s easy; go on. Now the stem 
breaks and the apple falls. Simple 
enough; go ahead. “If nothing in- 
tervened the apple would fall to the 
center of the earth.” Really now, 
you don’t say! But what does it 
prove? At this point Mr. Dietz, the 
science editor, yields to Dr. Moul- 
ton, the professor. The professor 
is not so easy to follow. Read him 
more slowly: “Spacially and tem- 
porally the center of the earth is 








ahead of the apple; it is the apple’s 
future. The apple is responding to 
its future. The whole, of which the 
apple is a part, surrounds the ap- 
ple, both in space and time. De- 
terminism holds only from the 
whole to its parts; the whole is both 
spatial and temporal; it contains 
future and past time, when a part 
is the point of reference; hence the 
future, as much as the past, con- 
trols the present.” 

Enough? Too much? The same 
for me, dear reader. It may be psy- 
chology, but I wouldn’t call it “pop- 
ular.” 

But what, do you suppose, is the 
professor aiming at? It is my guess 
that the problem in hand is deter- 
minism, and that, according to old- 
fashioned psychology, is the theory 
that we have no free will, that all 
our thoughts, words and actions are 
determined beforehand. But per- 
haps the professor is speaking only 
of apples, not of men. Perhaps he 
means that things, objects, apples, 
stones and such have no free will. 
But we knew that before; we need 
no gestalt to teach us that. On the 

other hand the apple 
may be a sym- 
bol of the human 
mind and will. And 
is the human mind 
or will as helpless in 
the face of circumstances as the ap- 
ple under the influence of gravita- 
tion? The professor seems to say 
so and yet he doesn’t say so. The 
conclusion remains vague. 

We are told, however, that the 
professor dismisses both the mecha- 
nistic and the vitalistic theory of 
the universe. That would seem to 
mean (at least according to my an- 
cient and perhaps obsolete psychol- 
ogy) that our actions are deter- 
mined and not determined. So the 
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answer to the important question 
“Are we free?” would be “Yes we 
are, and no we are not.” Gestalt 
must be a great help—if you under- 
stand it, and if you have no scruple 
about violating the principle of con- 
tradiction. 


F the resolute reader wishes to 

chew on a few more choice mor- 

sels of popular psychology, let him 
try his teeth on these: 

“The whole possesses a unity 
which is more than the sum of its 
parts.” (Good-by then to our an- 
cient mathematics as well as to our 
ancient psychology.) 

“Mind is the brain-in-action.” 
(So! mind is brain. That takes us 
back to old Biichner and Mole- 
schott. Rank materialism, I should 
say. And do they tell us that the 
gestalt psychology is a new point 
from which to view the world?) 

One more sentence, this time an 
easier one: “Embryonic animals 
make movements involving their 
whole bodies before movement be- 
comes differentiated into move- 
ments of individual muscles.” (So? 
Then the embryo has the advantage 
over us. We cannot move the whole 
body without moving an individual 
muscle. However, it’s fascinating 
to think of it. Just try. See if you 
can transfer your whole body from 
the chair to the door without mov- 
ing any individual muscle. It’s a 
good trick, but we can’t do it. From 
this on I shall have more respect 
for the embryo.) 

The sentence continues: “an in- 
fant recognizes faces before he can 
differentiate the various features of 
a face.” At this point I suffer a dis- 
traction. I have lost hold of the 
gestalt and am become wholly ab- 
sorbed in a new problem: how did 
the professor get behind the baby’s 
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eyes and inside the baby’s brain? 
How does he know what the baby 
recognizes? When he imagines 
himself inside the baby’s brain, be- 
hind the baby’s retina, interpreting 
with the baby’s mind, is he still in 
the realm of science, or has he gone 
over into the world of make-be- 
lieve? We have to watch these sci- 
entists very closely. They are 
adepts at “pulling a fast one.” 

But after all, again I say it, it may 
not be their fault. We ask for sci- 
ence but we demand that it be pop- 
ular. So they give us the science— 
and the psychology—that we will 
appreciate. They have to “jazz it 


up” a little to suit the popular taste. 
And it’s all right if we take it as en- 
tertainment and don’t fool our- 
selves with the idea that it is 
knowledge. 


= 
— 


S these lines are written, there 

is much ado about American 
participation in the Olympic Games 
to be held in Germany during 1936. 
Some say we should participate, 
others say we should not. There 
are debates, formal 

TheGerman and informal, mass 
Olympics meetings, resolu- 
tions pro and contra 

and all in all considerable hubbub 
over the matter. Let us consider a 
few phases of the question briefly 
and dispassionately. The objection 
to American participation is that we 
ought not by accepting Nazi hospi- 
tality tacitly condone Nazi brutality. 
But the Los Angeles Times which 
favors our entrance into the games 
deprecates what it calls “the injec- 
tion of the spirit of hatred and re- 
venge” into an athletic meet. The 
very use of the phrase is unfortu- 
nate. Upon the Nazi régime must 
be laid the blame of stirring up ha- 





tred and revenge. And if it be bad 
tactics to call attention to that fact, 
it is also bad logic to maintain that 
when hatred and revenge have been 
rampant in Germany, we must do 
nothing about it for fear of stirring 
up hatred and revenge. Under that 
logic the world would surrender to 
tyranny. 

The Los Angeles Times also says 
with great confidence: “The Nazis 
are not running the Berlin Games 
nor will they do so, either in prepa- 
ration or actual presentation. .. . 
When the Games actually start next 
year the Hitler adherents will have 
no more to say about their conduct 
than the Los Angeles City Council 
had to say about that of the Games 
held here three years ago.” 

That’s a brave statement and it 
indicates a beautiful spirit of faith. 
But it is hardly realistic. If the edi- 
tor of the Times thinks Hitler will 
keep his hands off the Olympic 
Games, he doesn’t know Hitler. 
And though he edits a newspaper 
he seems not to read the news- 
papers. At least he hasn’t read Hit- 
ler’s speeches. The dominant con- 
viction of the dictator is that all 
things, even religion, come under 
his authority. Nothing is alien to 
him. No field is closed to him. _In 
line with that concept of the dicta- 
torial job, he has “butted into” ath- 
letics as into reli- 
gion and all things A Dictator 
else. Under his  Dictates 
guidance the Sports 
Service of the German News Bu- 
reau announced that “in future 
all winners of athletic contests .. . 
may be only those who master the 
National Socialist ideology and who 
make known that not only in ath- 
letic contests but also in national 
life they stand up for that ideology.” 

Now what is that “ideology” to 





which all athletes in Germany must 
subscribe? Briefly, it is the Nazi 
theory of the racial superiority of 
the “Aryans.” It has become em- 
bodied in German law. Non-Aryans 
are excluded from the civil service, 
the professions, large sections of 
business, the educational system 
and from other phases of German 
life. The treatment of German ath- 
letes is the application of a funda- 
mental principle of Nazi law to the 
realm of sport. 

Every German must accept that 
“ideology” or surrender his chance 
to represent Germany in the Olym- 
pic games. Of course visiting Amer- 
ican athletes will not be called upon 
to subscribe to the ridiculous myth 
of Aryan superiority, but that is not 
the question. The question is are 
they willing to go over and compete 
with athletes chosen on a basis of 
political theory rather than upon 
athletic achievement? Will they 
lend the prestige of their presence 
to a nation that rules out all athletes 
who don’t subscribe to the insane 
Aryan ideology? If they do, I for 
one would count them bad sports- 
men. 


ER the circumstances any 

’ Jew who goes into the Games 
must be lacking in legitimate re- 
spect for his race. The names of 
two German Jewesses are given who 
will compete in the Games. Two 
names don’t prove much. The rea- 
sonable contention is made that 
these two invitations were sent out 
by way of window dressing, and 
that the two athletes in question 
will accept from fear of the conse- 
quences of snubbing the Nazis. It 
wouldn’t be healthy for a Jew or for 
his family if he were to turn down 
such an invitation. To get to Ber- 
lin the Jewish athlete who takes 
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part in the Berlin Olympics will 
have to pass through towns, as I 
did last summer, where signs are 
displayed: “Jews keep out!” “Jews 
not wanted here.” “Jews have no 
business here.” “The road to Pales- 
tine does not pass 
through this town.” 
By a curious coinci- 
dence—curious and 
shocking—in one of 
these towns the offensive sign, 
“Jews are not wanted here” is face 
to face with a crucifix. 

Certain restaurants, barber shops 
and other shops will not wait upon 
Jews, be they athletes or non-ath- 
letes. Whole towns and cities will 
exclude them and on all sides they 
will see and hear insults to their 
race and their religion. And yet 
Avery Brundage, President of the 
American Olympic Association, has 
the effrontery to promise that “full 
courtesy and hospitality in Ger- 
many are assured to all Olympic 
athletes and visitors regardless of 
race, color or creed.” How does he 
know that? How dare he promise 
that? A_ well-known American 
sports writer, Bill Cunningham, 
asks in the Boston Post, “What do 
they plan to do over there, declare 
a moratorium for six weeks and 
then go back to their beatings, slug- 
gings and boycott?” As if by way 
of answer the report comes that in- 
sulting anti-Jew signs have been 
quietly removed from the town of 
Garmisch - Partenkirchen where 
some of the winter sports are to be 
held and (though this is less credi- 
ble) “Jew-baiting is officially off in 
Germany during the Olympics.” A 
more accurate statement might be 
that Jew-baiting will be avoided 
where it can be seen by visitors, and 
that when the Games are over, the 
real “sport” will begin again. 


The Nazi 
Notion of 
Fair Play 
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peerage the Jew will have to 
march and to compete (if at all) 
under the Swastika, which Hitler 
has called “the symbol of eternal 
anti-Semitic thought” and which 
Goering, echoing the dictator’s 
words, calls “the standard of anti- 
Semites the world over.” Let us 
imagine, if we can, that by some 
queer political freak, the Ku-Klux 
Klan should come to life again, get 
control, let us say, of the State of 
Indiana where they used to be so 
powerful, adopt some anti-Catholic 
symbol as the State flag and then 
decree that no football game should 
take place in the State of Indiana 
except under that anti-Catholic em- 
blem. What would the Notre Dame 
team do? 

Now, to all intents and purposes 
the Nazi party is a bigger and fiercer 
and bloodier Klan. And make no 
mistake—their detestation of Cath- 


olics and persecution of Catholics 
has been second only 
to. their cruelty to 


The Anti- 
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the Jews. In Nazi 
Germany all Cath- 
olic athletic associa- 
tions are forbidden. Catholic ath- 
letes must wear no medal or badge 
and carry no flag indicative of their 
religion. Even camps for Catholic 
youth are forbidden. Boys who go 
camping must go with the State 
societies under the banner of the 
Hitler youth, or not at all. There 
are a thousand petty annoyances 
like this, to say nothing of more 
serious persecutions, unfair accusa- 
tions, imprisonment, exorbitant 
fines, exile and actual murder of 
Catholic priests and nuns. If I were 
an athlete I should consider myself 
a traitor to my convictions not only 
as a sportsman but as a Catholic if 
I were to answer an invitation, and 
perhaps accept a prize from a po- 


litical régime that persecuted my 
Church and my people. 

One American columnist is quot- 
ed as writing, “After all, the Jews 
in America are suffering no partic- 
ular pain and the Jews in Germany, 
painful as their plight is, are for- 
eigners to us.” That, I think, is an 
inhuman and un-Christian senti- 
ment, It isn’t even decent pagan- 
ism. It was a pagan who said, “I 
am a human being; nothing human 
is foreign tome.” And as for Chris- 
tianity, its very essence is sympathy 
and moral unity with anyone of any 
race who is suffering in any part of 
the world. To the question “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” the Chris- 
tian answers with a_ vociferous 
“You are!” If therefore as a Chris- 
tian or even as a pagan—as a man— 
I can do something to indicate my 
sympathy with a persecuted people, 
as well as my resentment against 
injustice, I will do it. We don’t 
want official governmental inter- 
ference with the inner affairs of 
another nation. But we have a 
right, and I dare say even a duty 
to register our detestation of un- 
fair tactics wherever they are 
practiced. In the Declaration of 
Independence the fathers of our 
country admitted that they had a 
decent respect for the opinion of 
mankind. If the better type of Ger- 
mans wish to know what the more 
sportsmanlike element in other 
countries think of tyranny, perse- 
cution and unjust discrimination, 
here is our chance to show them. 
Let Americans stay out of the 
Olympics of 1936. The A. A. U. has 
decided to take part officially, but 
that decision, I hope, does not make 
it compulsory for any athlete to go 
who gets an invitation. If that were 
the case the A. A. U. would be as 
tyrannical as Hitler himself. 
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By ARNOLD LUNN 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS. 

That was the title that caught 
my eye as I was turning over the 
pages of a review. My eye, but not 
my attention. I am sure that it was 
all very heartening, this review of 
progress from the first railway 
train to the last poison-gas bomb, 
but I have read this sort of thing be- 
fore, and I shall not read it again. 
If, however, the article had been 
called “A Century of the Religion 
of Progress,” I should have read it 
with lively interest. 

The Religion of Progress has with 
difficulty attained to centenarian 
status. Little more than a century 
has passed since enthusiastic 


“dawnists” uttered their ringing 
prophecies of the New Order when 
the Rosy Dawn of Science should 
have finally dispelled the mists of 
superstition and banished sin and 


suffering from the world. But 
there has been a rift in the sunrise, 
and the dream of the Dawnists has 
ended in the nightmare of a world 
starving in the midst of plenty. 
The youthful Renan in the first 
flush of his emancipation from the 
Catholic priesthood voiced the Uto- 
pian optimism of the age. “We 
proclaim the right of reason,” he 
wrote, “to reform society by ra- 
tional science, and the theoretic 
knowledge of that which is. It is no 
exaggeration to say that science con- 
tains the future of humanity, and 
that it alone can say the last word 
on human destiny and teach man- 
kind how to reach his goal... . 
Science is only valuable in so f 
as it can take the place of religion.” 


Thirty years later he wrote a new 
preface to this book. The Dawn- 
ists were still confident, but Renan 
was beginning to have his doubts. 
The foundation stones of the New 
Jerusalem had not yet been laid, and 
the promised sunrise was beginning 
to look uncomfortably like a sunset. 
“It seems possible,” wrote Renan, 
the disillusioned Dawnist, “that the 
collapse of supernatural belief will 
be followed by the collapse of moral 
conviction, and that the moment 
when humanity sees the reality of 
things will mark a real moral de- 
cline. Under the influence of illu- 
sions the good gorilla succeeded in 
making an astonishing moral effort. 
Remove the illusions and a part of 
the factitious energy that they 
arouse will disappear. If you take 
away the working man’s beer, you 
must not expect to get the same 
amount of work out of him... . We 
are living,” he concluded sadly, “on 
the perfume of an empty vase.” 

Even the perfume has now faded 
from the empty vase of scientific 
Utopianism with distressing results 
so far as the “good gorilla” is con- 
cerned. We are witnessing to-day 
not only the collapse of moral con- 
viction which Renan foresaw, but 
also the death throes of the Reli- 
gion of Progress, and the first ten- 
tative beginnings of a return to san- 
ity. When Renan was composing 
his second preface, fashion, as po- 
tent in philosophy as in frocks, was 
still veering towards materialism. 
The “good gorilla” of the seventies 


1 Quoted by Christopher Dawson, Enquiries, 
Pp. 153. 
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was still in revolt against truth; the 
“good gorilla” of to-day is in re- 
volt against illusion, the illusions of 
humanitarianism. The panaceas of 
the Dawnists have been tried and 
failed. They have not made men 
good; they have not made men 
happy; they have not even made 
men rich; and Brave New World is 
the epitaph of a disillusioned Hux- 
ley on the dreams of his more san- 
guine grandfather. 

To-day the flight from reason has 
been checked, and the pressure of 
facts is transforming physicists in- 
to uneasy mystics. The failure of 
materialistic dialectics has been ob- 
scured by re-christening this bank- 
rupt creed “dialectical material- 
ism,” but nothing can arrest the 
rout of the mechanists. Thomas 
Huxley dismissed psychical re- 
search with the hearty guffaw of a 
plain blunt man. His grandson 
Julian has included an interesting 
chapter on the subject in The Sci- 
ence of Life, and is manifestly im- 
pressed by the accumulating evi- 
dence for the supernormal. Mr. 
Gerald Heard, who is a skilled in- 
terpreter of the changing scientific 
fashions, recently conceded that 
evidence for telepathy is well-nigh 
irresistible, and that telepathy, if 
proved, is fatal to materialism (Sun- 
day Times, London, August 4, 1935). 

Forty years ago a young man 
who was ambitious to be labeled 
“enlightened,” had to subscribe with 
uncritical faith to Matthew Arnold’s 
dogma, “Miracles don’t occur.” The 
modern skeptic rejects all dogmas, 
negative no less than positive. He 
is too impressed by the inescapable 
oddness of the universe to deny, on 
a priori grounds, the possibility 
that spirits may exist, and that odd 
interferences with natural law may 
be produced by spirit agencies. “I 


do not believe in miracles,” a friend 
of mine remarked, “but I do not 
disbelieve in miracles. To ‘disbe- 
lieve’ is silly. Disbelief implies a 
mind closed to new possibilities. 
On this subject I have an open 
mind.” 

Though the young people of to- 
day are far readier than their 
grandfathers were to reéxamine the 
case for the supernatural, the in- 
fluence of institutional religion out- 
side the Catholic Church continues 
to decline, and the decline of insti- 
tutional religion is followed now, 
as it has been in the past not only 
by the decline in morals which 
Renan foresaw but also by a recru- 
descence of the silliest of supersti- 
tions. The fortune teller to-day is 
consulted more regularly than the 
beauty doctor, and far more regu- 
larly than the family physician. 
No trade suffered less from the de- 
pression than the trade in mascots, 
charms and “such like fooleries.” 
There is one, and only one, redeem- 
ing feature, in this revival of super- 
stition. The spirit-monger is one 
degree nearer the truth than the 
most intelligent of materialists. 
Even those of us who reject the 
spiritualist hypothesis must con- 
cede that the patient labors of the 
psychical researchers have contrib- 
uted to the collapse of materialism, 
and perhaps the most important re- 
sult of their work is that far fewer 
people to-day suffer from an irra- 
tional inhibition against any form 
of supernatural belief. — 

The bankruptcy of materialism 
is responsible for the growing curi- 
osity about the one Church which 
has never compromised in its wit- 
ness to the supernatural, and which 
has never attempted to adapt its be- 
liefs to the foolish fashion of the 
moment. 





Many of those who reject our ex- 
clusive claims as too fantastic to de- 
serve examination are inclined to 
believe that we are in possession of 
some occult truths. I have met 
people who would not devote ten 
minutes to the study of a Catholic 
Truth Society pamphlet, but who 
shake their heads sapiently and de- 
clare that there is a great deal more 
than some people think in Theoso- 
phy, Catholicism and religion gen- 
erally. There are indeed people 
who do not believe in the Mass but 
who do believe in the efficacy of the 
Black Mass. 

Those who have come to the con- 
clusion that “there’s something in 
Catholicism” are prepared to give 
us a hearing. The world is slowly 
beginning to discover that the 
Catholic is prepared to defend his 
belief without appealing to faith, to 
religious experience or to authority. 
People who would run a mile to 
avoid an emotional revivalist will 
listen with eager curiosity to a Cath- 
olic who is prepared to summarize 
the reasoned evidence for the Res- 
urrection or for modern miracles at 
Lourdes, and to argue his case in 
the tone and in the manner of a 
barrister in a court of law. 

Ignorance about Catholicism is 
still profound, but it is no longer 
complacent ignorance. Curiosity is 
conquering complacency. People 
are beginning to ask questions, silly 
questions perhaps, but a silly ques- 
tion marks an advance on a silly 
statement. 

“Look at this notice,” a young 
woman was heard to remark dur- 
ing a: recent cruise, “it’s about 
Catholic services. These Catholics 
have what they call Mass not only 
on Sundays but also on week days. 
I think it must be something to do 
with their religion.” 
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This young woman’s_ grand- 
mother would have known that the 
Mass was a blasphemous fable. The 
unpretentious ignorance of the 
granddaughter is more hopeful 
than the dogmatic ignorance of her 
grandmother. 

We Catholics are regarded as ec- 
centrics, but as interesting eccen- 
trics. There is an increasing de- 
mand for Catholic speakers to ad- 
dress debating and literary soci- 
eties. The Catholic is welcomed 
because he is uncompromising. 
People are tired of the modernist, 
ever anxious to placate his audi- 
ence, and to proclaim his unshaken 
fidelity to science. The modernist 
is beginning to look as dated as the 
muscular Christian and other relics 
of Victorian religiosity. Undog- 
matic Christianity has had its day. 
The battle of the. future will be be- 
tween dogmatic Christianity and 
dogmatic humanism. 

The decline of Protestantism af- 
fects different people in different 
ways. Empty pews in Scottish 
kirks have merely served to en- 
venom the old feud, but in the more 
genial south the animus against 
Catholicism weakens as Protestant- 
ism declines, I was recently invit- 
ed to address the VI. form of a well- 
known public school on the evidence 
for the Resurrection. The boys 
seemed to like that discussion, and 
the school chaplain wrote to me a 


‘little later and asked me to come 


again. He suggested that “Why 
Orthodoxy Matters” would be a 
suitable subject for a talk. He 
seemed surprised when I demurred. 
A Papist addressing the VI. form on 
the importance of Orthodoxy! No 
school chaplain who was responsi- 
ble for such an enormity could have 
held his position in the public 
schools of my youth, Even to-day 
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the tolerance of agnosticism has its 
sharply defined limits. So we com- 
promised on “Why it Matters what 
We Believe.” 

I dined with the headmaster and 
expressed my surprise that my pre- 
vious visit had provoked no protest 
from the parents or the staff. 

“Why should they protest?” said 
the headmaster in a puzzled tone. 
“After all, it’s good for the boys to 
hear any sincere person who holds 
unusual views.” 

Unusual views? ... Yes, the head- 
master was right. Though I had 
confined myself strictly to beliefs 
common to all Christians, it is un- 
usual in these days to be a Chris- 
tian. And I agree with the head- 
master that it is all to the good that 
intelligent boys in an English school 
should hear the views of any trav- 
eling Buddhist, Christian, or Con- 
fucianist who happens to be in the 
district. 

Interest in religion is not con- 
fined to the religious. Most people, 
be they virtuous or vicious, dislike 
the idea of extinction after death, 
and are as ready to listen with in- 
terest to a discussion of this 
problem as they are unready to 
submit to the exhortations of a re- 
vivalist urging them to mend their 
lives. 

I am often asked to address de- 
bating societies, and I find that the 
one subject that never fails to in- 
terest an audience, be that audience 
elderly, middle-aged or youthful, is 
the case for the supernatural. As 
evidence in support of this conten- 
tion I may cite letters from a young 
friend of mine, a ski-racer of dis- 
tinction. 


“I quite forgot when seeing you 
last Monday to ask you if you would 
come down to Cambridge to lecture 


to a society; not to a mountaineer- 
ing group of any sort, but to a semi- 
intellectual gathering. Do not 
judge the standard of intelligence 
by myself, it is far above me al- 
though I am a member. They al- 
ways elect a few toughs just so as to 
keep a nice balance of opinion. 
“The actual name of the society 
is the Dilletante Society. (I am not 
quite sure of the spelling, but you 
know what I mean.) Meetings are 
always held on Thursday evenings 
and are informal, i.e., there is a 
minimum of introductions, etc., 
and you sit in an armchair to read 
your paper (unless you think your- 


‘self more impressive when stand- 


ing). 

“The subject of the paper should 
be something really provocative as 
the idea is to have a discussion aft- 
erwards. I suggest some sort of 
religious subject with plenty in it 
to stir up us lethargic undergrads 
to a point of frenzy. (I will try and 
see fair play in the ensuing rough 
house.) 

“Note also that we have a dinner, 
which is a hell of a blind, at the end 
of next term to which you would be 
invited, in all probability as a club 
guest if not as mine. Fancy dress 
and false beards—I would like to 
see you with a beard on, so I hope 
you will come and speak to us. 

“P.S. A red beard would suit 
you best.” 


I replied that I would be charmed 
to address the Dilletante Society, 
and that I would choose for my sub- 
ject, “It’s no use being dilletante 
about Hell.” 

After the meeting my friend de- 
scribed its effect in the following 
letter: 


“You have left the college ina 
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state of positive tumult and seeth- 
ing unrest. Wherever one goes one 
sees Rugger toughs discussing the 
existence of God and the extent of 
theirs and everyone else’s beliefs. 
You might take it for an ecclesiasti- 
cal college in the debating season. I 
never realised, however, how very 
anti-R. C. they are and if X 

{a very anti-Popish senior member 
of the college} had not butted in, 
you would have raised a fierce cry 
against you as soon as they had got 
warmed to the subject. As it was I 
think they would cheerfully have 
died for you and your R. C. cause in 
opposition to X at the time, 
staunch Protestants though they 
are. I don’t think any of them 
agreed with you and are all longing 
to have a smack at you again, but 
they all say you are too good at ar- 
guing them out of what they are 
convinced is right (slight amount 
of Protestant prejudice). Still in 
your absence they have thrashed 
out the whole matter to their own 
satisfaction. We have since found 
a biologist who doesn’t agree with 
a word you said about evolution. 

“I may say we went on talking 
on Thursday night until 2:30 after 
you had left, and I am just full of 
theories on God by now.” 


Now it is certainly reassuring to 
discover that Rugger toughs can be 
thrown into a blaze of excitement 
by the discovery that religion is 
based on something more substan- 
tial than emotion, and that there 
are sound reasons for believing in 
God, but the fact that it should 
have been left to a wandering Pa- 
pist to draw their attention to these 
truisms might well be a matter of 
some concern to those who are re- 
sponsible for the religious education 


of Anglican youth. 


“Things and actions are what 
they are, and the consequences of 
them will be what they will be: 
why then should we desire to be 
deceived?” 

Bishop Butler was a rationalist, 
unlike most of those who describe 
themselves as such. Victorian ra- 
tionalists flatly declined to admit 
that what will be will be, and con- 
tinued to deceive themselves about 
the inevitable consequences of the 
doctrines which they preached. 
Leslie Stephen, high priest of Vic- 
torian agnostics, helped to found 
ethical societies to replace the 
Churches, and insisted in many a 
moving lay sermon to his ethical 
flock that the traditional beliefs 
could be abandoned and the tradi- 
tional morality retained. Leslie 
Stephen, the ex-Anglican clergy- 
man, found it easier to deceive him- 
self than Renan, the ex-Catholic 
priest; for though Renan lost his 
faith, he did not altogether lose his 
heritage of Catholic rationalism. 
Renan, as we have seen, realized 
that the collapse of supernatural 
belief would be followed by a col- 
lapse of moral conviction. After 
he had lost the illusions of rational- 
ism he was not so foolish as to hope 
that the “good gorilla” who had 
made astonishing efforts under the 
influence of Christianity would con- 
tinue to make those efforts at the 
dictation of clerically-minded ag- 
nostics. 

Renan was right. The march of 
events has demonstrated the close 
connection between the Christian 
creed and the Christian code. The 
complete collapse of morality and 
the return of the ancient brutality 
in Russia is a grim warning of the 
consequences that follow when the 
“good gorilla” returns to the jungle 
from which he came. Things and 
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actions are what they are, and the 
consequences of them will be what 
they will be: why then should we 
desire to be deceived? 

The secularists of the seventies 
proclaimed themselves the guard- 
ians of the traditional morality; the 
hedonists of the nineties preached 
a holy war against the restrictions 
of the Christian code. They en- 
joyed a fair measure of success, but 
though they had freed their disci- 
ples from virtue, they had not liber- 
ated them from unhappiness. “For 
the first time in history,” writes Mr. 
Joad, “there is coming to maturity 
a generation of men and women 
who have no religion and feel no 
need for one. They are content to 
ignore it. Also they are very un- 
happy and the suicide rate is ab- 
normally high.” 

Mr. Joad makes his friends among 
the intelligentsia, whereas most of 
the young people whom I know are 
mountaineers or skiers. The young 
athlete is in general less introspec- 
tive than the young intellectual. 
Thinking, if your philosophy is 
sound, makes for happiness, but 
thinking is a misery to the man who 
has no faith in ultimate values. 
Sport is engrossing in its demands 
on mind and muscle, and the athlete 
whose whole mind is concentrated 
on sport is saved from the sort of 
thinking which makes for discom- 
fort. Moreover, all active sports in- 
volve an element of asceticism and 
self-discipline, and consequently 
the athlete rediscovers in sport one 
ingredient of happiness which oth- 
ers have found in the religious life. 

“Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
0 God,” said St. Augustine, “and 
our hearts are restless until they 
find rest in Thee.” 

Men may find happiness of a sort, 
if not the highest happiness, with- 


out consciously seeking or con- 
sciously finding God, but enduring 
happiness is unknown in lives com- 
pletely divorced from God. The 
search for God may take many 
forms. Every scientist who devotes 
himself to the disinterested search 
for truth is a theist, conscious or 
unconscious, for God is_ truth. 
Every man who consecrates his life 
to the service of his fellow men has 
enrolled himself in the service of 
God, even though God is hidden 
from his sight. “Then shall the 
just answer Him, saying: Lord, 
when did we see Thee hungry... 
and the King answering, shall say 
to them: Amen I say to you, as long 
as you did it to one of these My least 
brethren, you did it to Me.” 

Happiness is a by-product of a 
life devoted to other ends than 
pleasure-seeking. A truism, but a 
truism which, as Mr. Joad observes, 
few people believe till they have 
found it out for themselves. “You 
cannot take the kingdom of pleas- 
ure by storm.” 

The disquiet of the soul to which 
St. Augustine refers may be dis- 
pelled for a time by crowd gayety. 
And it is, indeed, the unconscious 
realization of this fact which ac- 
counts for that hatred of solitude 
which characterizes your true he- 
donist. Dr. Buchman displayed his 
well-known understanding of mod- 
ern psychology when he pivoted his 
movement round the magic word 
“group,” for the young people of to- 
day are essentially group-minded. 
Christianity is individualistic in its 
insistence on the infinite value of 
the individual soul, and on the su- 
preme importance of the relation 
between the individual and God, a 
fact of which Drs Buchman takes 
account in his advocacy of “Quiet 
Times.” 





The decline of Christianity is 
normally followed by an over-em- 
phasis on group relations, and the 
subordination of the individual to 
the group. The logical conclusion 
of this tendency is seen in the 
totalitarian state. It is in moments 
of solitary communion that the 
mystic is most conscious of the full- 
ness of a life consecrated to God, 
and it is in moments of loneliness 
that the pleasure-hunter is most 
dismally aware of the emptiness of 
existence completely divorced from 
the supernatural. 

Pleasure-hunters therefore escape 
from silence and loneliness into 
company and noise. Pleasure- 
hunters hunt in platoons. It is a 


mistake to assume that the groups 
which one sees sitting about in 
bars are necessarily wasting their 
substance in riotous liquor. Young 
people to-day are, on the whole, ab- 


stemious, if only as a result of the 
trade depression. They frequent 
bars or night clubs or Alpine gas- 
tubes not to drink, but to avoid 
solitude. 

Was St. Augustine right? I won- 
der. Is it really impossible, as he 
believed, for a man to be at peace 
until his soul has found rest in the 
God Who made him? The search 
for God is not one of the major pre- 
occupations of the contemporary 
world. One is always meeting 
cheery folk who are completely un- 
interested in religion, and who seem 
to rub along very happily without 
it. In the case of young people, re- 
moteness from religion is sometimes 
so complete that they suspect the 
sincerity or the sanity of a convert 
to any form of Christianity. 

Shortly after I was received I 
met a hearty young ski-runner who 
brought me news of the reaction in 
skiing circles. 
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“Everybody’s in a flap about your 
latest prank,” he said, “but I tell 
them not to get het up. ‘It’s only 
Arnold pulling a quick one on us.’ 
That’s what I tell them.” 

No such consoling explanation 
seemed tenable when my son Peter 
repeated my “prank.” Young ski- 
ers who were training under his 
captaincy for the international 
championships were amused and 
puzzled. They wandered round his 
bedroom at Miirren fingering his ro- 
sary and asking him how the beads 
“worked.” They cross-examined 
him about the confessional, an in- 
stitution which will never entirely 
lose its glamour—for the non-Cath- 
olic—and dipped into the Little Mis- 
sal in search of intriguing and oc- 
cult truths. 

The Catholic weekly to which 
Peter subscribed fascinated his lit- 
tle friends. “Just listen to this,” 
one of them exclaimed, “ ‘Catholic 
centenarian who has never seen a 
cinema.’ Heavens, Peter, do you 
have to believe that too?” 

Nothing is more dangerous than 
to generalize about other people's 
souls. My own experiences with 
these charming young pagans, to 
whom I am much attached, had led 
me to certain fairly definite con- 
clusions, too definite, as I have since 
discovered. I know that it is easy 
to hold their attention in any argu- 
ment about the supernatural. They 
will listen for hours to a discussion 
about psychical research, and with 
rapt attention to any personal ex- 
periences with mediums. Most of 
these young pagans have views 
about the deity which they are quite 
prepared to air, and the evidence 
for the Resurrection is a subject 
which never fails to hold their at- 
tention. The products of our Angli- 
can schools have all been encour- 
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aged to believe that religion is noth- 
ing more than a way of life, and 
consequently the old familiar argu- 
ments have all the charm of novelty 
for those who have never been al- 
lowed to suspect that Christianity 
could be defended by the appeal to 
reason. 

As an historical problem, the prob- 
lem of the Resurrection is one of 
the most fascinating which has ever 
occupied the minds of men, but 
there is no necessary connection be- 
tween interest in this or in any oth- 
er problem of the supernatural and 
the desire to lead the religious life, 
and personally I had come to the 
conclusion that though there was 
an increasing interest among these 
young people in religion as a prob- 
lem of the supernatural, there was 
no interest whatever in religion as 
a life. 

It is, however, most unwise to ap- 
ply to religion the well-known legal 
maxim, De non apparantibus et de 
non existentibus eadem est ratio.’ 
It is always unwise to equate the 
nonapparent and the nonexistent, 
a fact of which I was reminded by 
a recent convert who managed to 
persuade thirty of these young ski- 
ers and their friends to devote a 
week-end to a discussion of the reli- 
gious life. I was surprised that 
they came. I should have said off- 
hand that not one would have ac- 
cepted her invitation. They not 
only came, but they stayed and lis- 
tened with rapt attention while Dr. 
Orchard talked for nearly an hour 
and a half on the love of God and 
all that this may mean in the Chris- 
tian life. And when he had fin- 
ished, Mr. Gregory, a distinguished 
convert from Methodism, asked just 
the right questions to keep the dis- 


2 Things nonapparent are to be considered as 
Ronexistent. 


cussion moving. Not that it appar- 
ently showed any signs of flagging. 
Most of us find it difficult not to be- 
little those methods of approach to 
the pagan world to which we are 
temperamentally unsympathetic. 
Some of us prefer the cold intellec- 
tualism of the Thomist approach 
because we personally shrink from 
the personal or emotional touch in 
religious discussion, and are only 
too ready to depreciate anything 
that smacks of revivalist methods. 
There are others for whom religion 
is primarily a matter of personal 
experience, who are irritated by 
controversy and who distrust argu- 
ment. 

The Catholic above all people 
should realize that a Church which 
is Catholic in its appeal must use 
different methods of approach to 
different cases. The same medicine 
will not cure all diseases. The 
“Little Flower” converted Father 
Vernon Johnson, but there are oth- 
ers who have been repelled by what 
they describe as the sentimentalism 
of Lisieux. Such people may be 
more amenable to the Thomist ap- 
proach, but though it is wrong to 
belittle intellectualism, it is no less 
wrong to depreciate the love which 
finds emotional and childlike ex- 
pression. Those who insist that 
thinking must come before feeling 
may begin the day by invoking St. 
Thomas, “Sancte Thome scolarum 
patrone,” but they should also cor- 
rect any bias towards arid intel- 
lectualism by asking the interces- 
sion of the Little Flower with the 
Collect which most appropriately 
begins, “Domine qui dizisti Nisi ef- 
ficiamini sicut parvuli non intra- 
bitis in regnum celorum,”* 


80 Lord, Who has said, unless you become 
as little children you shall shail not enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 
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The reader who prefers facts to 
theories is all agog to ask me wheth- 
er Dr. Orchard had any success. I 
do not know. Certainly there was 
no immediate effect in spectacular 
conversions. But there again the 
nonapparent is not necessarily the 
same thing as the nonexistent. 

The Catholic who contrasts the 
present position of the Church in 
England with her position a hun- 
dred years ago may be tempted to 
complacency, a temptation which 
may be corrected by comparing the 
golden hopes of those who lived 
through the springtime of the 
Catholic revival with the actual 
harvest of that revival. To those 
who are depressed by the compara- 
tive slowness of the Catholic ad- 
vance I offer for consolation certain 
considerations. 

First and foremost let us never 
forget that we are working not only 
for the moment but for the future. 
It is only in Indian conjuring tricks 
that the seed blossoms into the tree 
under our very eyes. It is consol- 
ing to remember that often when 
one is making no apparent impres- 
sion, one may be sowing an idea 
which will bear fruit in the years to 
come. This, I think, is particular- 
ly true of contacts with young peo- 
ple. The balanced arguments may 
produce no effect, but some casual 
remark may germinate in the mind 
of the listener with far-reaching re- 
sults later. I still remember the 
shock of surprise with which, at the 
age of 22, I heard a brilliant bar- 
rister say, “I’m not a Christian, but 
if I were offered the choice be- 
tween two briefs, the first to defend 
and the second to attack the Resur- 
rection, I should hesitate for a long 
time, but should probably end by 
deciding that it would be rather 
easier to convince a jury that Christ 
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had risen from the dead than to de- 
fend any alternative explanation 
of the disappearance of Christ's 
body from the tomb.” 

This casual confession succeeded 
where all the sermons to which | 
had listened had failed. It opened 
my mind to the possibility that 
Christianity might be true, and was 
one of the factors which influenced 
me in reéxamining the case for 
orthodoxy. ° 

This incident has encouraged me 
to persevere even where I feel most 
hopeless of making an immediate 
effect. It is worth while encourag- 
ing people to state their objections 
to the Catholic Faith instead of 
shrinking from all argument as 
most Catholics do, if only to pro- 
voke in the mind of the skeptic 
some lingering doubts as to the de- 
monstrable absurdity of Catholicism. 
At the time he may attribute the 
ease with which you meet the ob- 
jections which seem to him invin- 
cible to your dialectic cunning rath- 
er than to the strength of the Cath- 
olic case, but long after he has for- 
gotten either the questions which 
he asked or the answers which you 
gave, he will retain a vague memory 
of slightly disconcerted surprise by 
the recollection of your confidence 
under attack which may incite him 
to go into the matter more thor- 
oughly. 

We must also remember that our 
principal task in this generation is 
to change the mental atmosphere of 
the age. We need not be unduly de- 
pressed if we fail to convert indi- 
viduals, provided that we are doing 
something to revolutionize the 
mental environment in which those 
individuals live. Our task is to 
help our countrymen to see the 
truth through those dark mists of 
misrepresentation and falsehood 
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that veil the Church from English 


eyes. 

“The first signs of victory (if the 
impossible victory be achieved),” 
writes Mr. Belloc, “will be, I say, a 
change in fashion. Long before we 
have made it fashionable to be 
Catholic we may have made it fash- 
jonable to sympathize with Catholi- 
cism. Long before we have made it 
fashionable to sympathize with Ca- 
tholicism, we may have made it 
fashionable to ridicule anti-Cath- 
olic history, anti-Catholic material- 
ism, anti-Catholic morals. 

“Fashion is a tawdry ally—but 
we must not despise it. Fashion 
governs with peculiar power in 
times such as ours when intelli- 
gence is failing. And fashion is set 
by the energetic few.”* 

Few men have contributed more 
than Mr. Belloc to this change of 
fashion, a change which is aiready 
very apparent. 

A brilliant young man just down 
from Oxford was talking to a friend 
of mine. 

“It is not very pleasant,” he said 
sadly, “to be a noncommunicating 
Catholic. I can only pray in Cath- 
olic churches. I am always haunt- 
ing Westminster cathedral, but I 
just can’t make the decisive step, 
and there are thousands like me in 
England to-day. There are thou- 
sands for whom Catholicism is the 
only possible form of Christianity, 
and yet impossible. . . .” 

The remark, “Of course if I was 
anything I'd be a Catholic,” was 
trite even when I was young. To- 
day non-Christians who repeat this 

4 Essays of a Catholic, p. 118. 


remark do so in the apologetic tone 
of the person stating a truism. All 
the non-Catholic forms of Christian- 
ity are either moving towards Ca- 
tholicism and vitality or moving 
away from Catholicism towards ex- 
tinction. 

I do not think that we shall ever 
again witness mass conversions 
either in England or elsewhere, but 
the gains to the Church must not be 
measured only in terms of convert 
statistics. For every individual 
who is converted to the Church, 
fifty are converted to sympathy 
with the Catholic point of view. 
These sympathizers are doing mag- 
nificent work in Anglicanism and 
Protestantism generally. They are 
helping to defend Catholic doctrines 
against the erosion of Modernistic 
attack. 

The Church may not be advanc- 
ing as rapidly as we might wish, but 
the flight from dogmatic atheism is 
proceeding at an ever accelerating 
pace, and the bankruptcy of the 
more extreme forms of Modernism 
is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. The Church is the residu- 
ary legatee of the “Religion of 
Progress” and other fantasies of 
the nineteenth century. Rome can- 
not be rebuilt in a day. Catholics, 
like the medieval cathedral builders 
must be content to see the founda- 
tions laid; others, perhaps, may see 
the triumphant spires which will 
rise from those foundations. 

“Be steady,” said Samuel Wes- 
ley to his famous son John, “Be 
steady. The Christian faith will 
surely revive in this kingdom. You 
shall see it, but I shall not.” 
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By Soonc KWEN-LING AND JAMES W. BENNETT 


ship crossing Lake Si Tai 

Wu had but ten passengers, 
each Chinese. Except for a Taoist 
holy man, all were making the day’s 
journey to the south shore in search 
of employment. The season at the 
northern end had been cruelly hard; 
food had reached famine scarcity. 

An emaciated mother suckled a 
child whose blooming cheeks told a 
story of parental sacrifice, for the 
child, a boy, was too old for her 
breast. He was just beginning to 
balance himself upon fat heavy legs 
and stagger a step or two. 

Beside the mother on the deck 
huddled a withered old woman with 
fierce feverish cyes, a crone who 
gave immediate evidence of possess- 
ing a virago tongue. 

Leaning against the low rail of 
the junk was a sharp-featured man 
of fifty. His nose and chin, two 
predatory points, almost met; his 
hands were talonlike.. He carried 
a bag of some clinking metal that 
had the reminiscent echo of silver. 
His clothing, while of the same uni- 
versal blue coolie cloth as the oth- 
ers, was of slightly heavier mate- 
rial and more stoutly fashioned. 
Yet in an expression of almost 
panic fear lurking about his eyes 
he did not differ from his fellow 


passengers. 

Sitting apart from the others in 
the bow was a Taoist. His eyes 
were closed and his hands rested on 
his knees. His attitude was one of 
profound meditation. 

Clouds banked the sky on the 
western horizon, but overhead the 
sun shone with a soft, mist-diffused 


light. The surface of the lake was 
oily, the water undulating slightly 
as if too sluggish to break into ac- 
tual waves; it was grayish-blue in 
color. The junk seemed to move 
between two vague heavens as the 
oarsmen tugged at their sweeps. 
To speed up the stroke, the boat 
captain, the laodah, at times led the 
crew in song—thus effectually si- 
lencing any conversation among the 
passengers. During a pause after 
one of the choruses, the old woman 
spoke to the man with the bundle: 

“You look as if you’d been swal- 
lowing vinegar! Why should gou 
be worried—with that great bag of 
money in your hands?” 

“It isn’t money!” he snarled. 

She laughed disagreeably. “Oh, 
isn’t it? How did you make it? 
Lending it to persons about to 
starve?” 

He gave an impatient shrug but 
did not answer. 

“Oh, I know,” she went on. “It 
was just such a man as you that 
took my little house away from me. 
And—” with a mumble, “my son— 
my son didn’t raise a hand.” 

“I don’t blame your son! I'd do 
more than that, if you were kin of 
mine! I'd drown you as I would—” 

In the distance pealed an ominous 
note of thunder. From the bow of 
the junk came a sibilant sigh. The 
Taoist had stirred. Yet, when the 
sharp-featured man stared at him, 
his face was set in serene repose. 
The boat had been traveling an hour 
now, and none had seen the holy 
man move a muscle. He wore & 
clean but dingy kimonolike robe. 
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His long hair was coiled into an in- 
tricate knot on the top of his head. 
His cap, in place of begging bowl, 
was lying before his crossed knees. 
It was empty. 

At first, some of the more youth- 
ful passengers had found amuse- 
ment in the Taoist’s pose of com- 
plete withdrawal. A brawny, pock- 
marked fellow had whirled a dirty 
fist before the holy man’s nose to 
see if he would flinch. But soon he 
and his companions moved away, 
awed by the Taoist’s immobility. 

When the sun, now growing more 
dim, stood vertically overhead, a 
boatman left his sweep. He de- 
scended to the galley and brought 
up a small cauldron of rice which 
he set carelessly on deck. The hov- 
ering group of passengers fought 
for possession of the wooden shovel, 
but after a moment the losers gave 
up the struggle and scooped out the 
steaming rice with their hands. 

As the cauldron, empty of every 
grain, was carried away, it was dis- 
covered that the mother of the boy 
had been unable to reach the rice. 
She grasped the arm of the boat- 
man. 

“Only enough for my baby?” 

He shook off her hand. “You'll 
have to wait now until we get 
ashore.” 

“But noonday rice was included 
in my fare,” she told him despair- 
ingly 


His face clouded with anger. “I 
can’t help it. That was the allot- 
ment for to-day’s trip—” 

He paused and looked down at 
the Taoist. The holy man had nei- 
ther eaten nor given the slightest 
indication of awareness that food 
had been brought. Hurrying down 
to the galley, the sailor scooped up 
a bowlful from the crew supply. 
He placed it before the Taoist. But 
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the serene face of the Follower of 
Lao-tsze remained as though graven 
in warm bronze. He made no move 
to take up the steaming rice bowl. 
The boatman went grumbling back 
to his sweep. 

With eyes that suddenly glittered, 
the young mother approached that 
tempting rice bowl. For an instant 
she paused; her mouth twisted with 
a spasm of fear, then she snatched 
up the bowl. Rapidly she began to 
feed the hungry child. 

The old crone erupted in shrill 
curses. “Now you will bring us bad 
luck! Eating the food of the holy 
man! Do you wish us to be lost in 
a storm? Our boat might be cap- 
sized!” 

She pointed a skinny hand to the 
west. The rack of clouds had 
drawn nearer. Thunder was now 
rolling continuously. 

The mother answered resolutely: 
“I took none of the Taoist’s rice for 
myself.” 

Unexpectedly the sharp-featured 
man came to her aid: 

“Let the child’s mother alone, old 
vixen! Why shouldn’t she take the 
rice from the rascally Taoist? I’ve 
never given a copper to a Taoist— 


* or Buddhist—bonze in my life.” 


“No! Nor to anybody else!” 
shrilled the old woman. 

“Well, why should I? I’ve had to 
work—and work hard—for every 
copper. As for this Taoist, when 
he grows hungry, he'll come out of 
his trance fast enough. Or if that 
storm strikes us.” 

The crone said acidly, “Speaking 
of trances, you’d come back from 
the dead, if anyone touched that 
money of yours!” 

“It isn’t money, I tell you! But 
I certainly would put the person 
who touched it in such a trance that 
he’d never waken!” 
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At that moment the toddling 
child eluded his mother’s grasp and 
staggered straight to the sharp- 
featured man. Half losing its bal- 
ance, it caught at the nearest ob- 
ject, the bundle. 

The man had not seen the child’s 
approach. Feeling the tug at his 
arm, he whirled about with a cry 
that was hardly human. Then real- 
izing what had happened, he gave a 
sheepish ejaculation and pushed the 
infant from him. It fell sprawling 
to the deck and began to cry lustily. 
The mother swept it to her and 
glared across at the man. There 
was a murderous glint in her eyes 
that struck an answering spark in 
his. Neither spoke. The tension 
was broken by the dry cachinations 
of the old woman. 

“So much for your threats, my 
man! The child tried to take it 


away from you!” 


“Nevertheless, the threat shall be 
fulfilled!” 

The words seemed to come out 
of the air. The mother, the old 
crone, the man looked about them, 
startled. Then the old woman 
chuckled wheezily and pointed to 
the Taoist. 

“He’s come out of his trance!” 

The holy man had not moved; 
only his eyelids had flared open dis- 
closing luminous eyes that looked 
far beyond the group—toward the 
west. 

A gust of wind stirred the warm, 
dead calm. A wave slapped the side 
of the junk. Another came, with 
more force. The boat quivered. 
There followed a third, a fourth 
wave, each higher than the one pre- 
ceding. The laodah stared with 
quick anxiety toward the nearest 
shore. The storms on Si Tai Wu 
were notoriously treacherous and 
the junk was none too seaworthy. 
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Then, with a hoarse roar, the ele- 
ments broke into malign rage. The 
waters of the lake lifted in a heren- 
lean effort to reach the sky. The 
junk rose on the first of these, then 
catapulted down like a puny bowl- 
der at the crest of an abyss... . 
There was a shivering crash and the 
boat became an overturned hull, 
The water was dotted with blue- 
ciad figures who struggled but a 
few futile seconds in the smoking, 
creaming smother... . 

The sharp-featured man hugged 
the heavy bundle to his bosom, his 
face convulsed with fear—lest he 
be separated from it. His free hand 
went on, seeking support. It touched 
an object, yielding yet firm. This 
was the child reaching out in its 
mother’s encircling arm. Brown 
baby fingers—for a second time that 
day—caught at the bag and a tiny 
hand was tangled in its folds. Then 
the rending force of the waves tore 
the bundle from the grasp of the 
man and the child from the arm of 
its mother. Yet to the man it seemed 
that the baby had exerted some su- 
perhuman strength, and to the 
mother it was as if the man had 
plucked her infant from her. For 
an instant, the woman and the man 
stared into each other’s eyes. A 
sublimity of passion was in that 
gaze, evoked by the thwarting of 
the dominant desire of each. ... 
There came a second, erasing wave 
and all three: man, woman and 
child, were gone from the face of 
the waters. 

The old crone had been hurled 
far from the rending mass of tim- 
bers that churned about the hull of 
the junk. Her clawlike hands 
caught and held tenaciously to 4 
heavy plank that had been part of 
the boat’s deck. The waves slowly 
lessened, although they still beat 
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furiously over her body. With in- 
domitable purpose, she clung to the 
timber and to the remainder of life 
that the gods might will. Life! 
Life was the only boon she de- 
manded. 

Then, when it seemed hers for 
the asking, she began to laugh in 
shrill, mad defiance of the storm. 
The laugh ended in a_ choking 
cough. Blood suddenly poured 
from her mouth and nose... . The 
buffeting of the waves had been too 
bitterly shrewd. With a sigh, she 
relaxed her grasp. . . . The plank 
rose and fell in the spume, unham- 
pered by human freight. 

The Taoist had seen the first, on- 
coming wave, long before it reached 
the junk. And the desire for life 
had swept surgingly over him with 
an urgency that was primal. But, 
with an effort that was intense, he 


had stilled the tocsin clamor in his 
veins. He had closed his eyes and 
forced his mind to focus upon the 
vision of the land to which he was 
soon to be borne. And now, as he 
so willed it, the picture grew and 
became brighter. With a hand 
that beckoned, stood the Princess 
of the Colored Clouds, garbed in 
her rainbow garments, daughter of 
the Spirit of T’ai Shan. In her 
other hand she held the gleaming 
fruit of immortality. Behind her, 
cool and fragrant, loomed the 
branches of those trees from 
which she had plucked this magic 
fruit. 

To the Taoist then came a desire 
less primal than the will to live, but 
more potent: the dominating desire 
to slip the leash of mortal life. 
With a sigh of supreme content he 
obeyed. 








THE NILE IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
By Pierre CraBités 


IS is not the first time in re- 
cent years that Lake Tsana, 
that giant reservoir which feeds the 
indolent Blue Nile, has played a 
prominent part in the diplomatic 
strategy of a great power. If its 
fate now gives England something 
more than an altruistic interest in 
thwarting Italy’s projected rape of 
Abyssinia, America made use of 
this same body of water as a trump 
card in 1927 when Secretary Kel- 
logg became convinced that Great 
Britain had conspired with France 
to secure the latter’s support for a 
united disarmament front against 
the United States. 
It will be recalled that although 


the Coolidge Administration had 
set its heart upon the success of the 
Geneva Naval Conference the Ad- 
mirals of the United States and the 
Sea Lords of England had been at 


loggerheads. The former wanted a 
large number of big-gun, long- 
radius cruisers. The latter held out 
for small-gun, short-radius vessels. 

After the experts had agreed to 
disagree and had gone home, an in- 
defatigable American journalist, 
Harold Horan, discovered and gave 
to the world a secret memorandum 
between London and Paris. It 
showed that those two capitals had 
a working understanding to advo- 
cate at this Geneva Naval Confer- 
ence the reduction of those types of 
vessels most: advantageous to the 
United States and at the same time 
the removal of restrictions in re- 
gard to those units most useful to 
England and France. 

The silent Mr. Coolidge and the 


irritable Mr. Kellogg were greatly 
incensed when this evidence was 
called to their attention. They met 
the situation which thus confronted 
them by having the Department of 
State suddenly create its own Lega- 
tion at Addis Ababa, a capital which 
Washington had until then consid- 
ered as forming part of England's 
special sphere. Haile Selassie, who 
was then Regent of Abyssinia and 
known as Ras Tafari, took advan- 
tage of the advent of a new diplo- 
matic representative at his seat of 
government to have this influential 
envoy induce American capital to 
develop his country. 

This intrusion of an outsider was 
most unwelcome to England, France 
and Italy, for as early as 1891 and 
1894 London and Rome had signed 
three agreements defining their re- 
spective zones of interest in Abys- 
sinia. Great Britain had also, in 
May, 1902, made a Boundary Treaty 
with Abyssinia by which the latter 
engaged “not to permit any con- 
struction which would divert the 
Blue Nile, the Sobat or Lake Tsana 
waters from their normal flow to the 
Nile.” And in 1906, England, 
France and Italy had entered into 
a Tripartite Agreement which con- 
tained a paragraph couched in this 
language: 

“Great Britain, France and Italy 
shall concert together (omissis) in 
order to safeguard the interests of 
Great Britain and Egypt in the Nile 
Basin, more especially as regards 
the regulation of the waters of that 
river and its tributaries.” 

In the teeth of these pacts and 
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with full knowledge of what they 
implied it was made known shortly 
after the arrival of this American 
Minister at Addis Ababa that the J. 
G. White Engineering Corporation 
of New York had secured a provi- 
sional contract to build a dam on 
Lake Tsana, that is to say on the 
spot which is the key to irrigation 
along the Blue Nile and which con- 
trols the life-giving fluid upon which 
the very existence of Egypt depends. 

I shall not attempt to follow the 
ups and downs of this J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation Conces- 
sion. The points which I am en- 
deavoring to drive home are (1) 
that the circumstances under which 
it was obtained have a special sig- 
nificance and (2) that if Great Brit- 
ain was reluctant to see this strate- 
gic engineering work controlled by 
American capital she is necessarily 
far more vitally concerned in pre- 


venting Lake Tsana itself from be- 
coming an Italian body of water or, 
at all events, subject to Italian con- 
trol. 
If we refer to a map of Africa we 
shall readily understand why Eng- 
land takes this whole question so 


seriously. It may not be out of 
place to call attention to the fact 
that the Father of History spoke of 
“the River which is Egypt.” This 
was the way in which Herodotus 
brought out the fact that had it not 
been for the Nile Egypt would be a 
desert like the barren wastes which 
surround her. England has as- 
sumed the responsibility of protect- 
ing Egypt against foreign aggres- 
sion. In safeguarding “the River 
which is Egypt” she is living up to 
her plighted word. 

The Egypt which is known to the 
markets of the world consists of 
9,300,000 arable acres or feddans 
of which 7,200,000 are now under 
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the plow. The greater part of this 
area lies in that triangle, generally 
referred to as the Delta. It has its 
base on the Mediterranean Sea and 
its apex just north of Cairo where 
the Nile divides into two branches 
called the Damietta and the Rosetta 
Nile. 

The Nile, which flows past Cairo 
and within sight of the Pyramids 
of Giza, is itself composed of two 
separate streams which blend their 
waters far to the south at the his- 
toric point where Kitchener won 
immortality in 1898. These two 
affluents are the Blue Nile and the 
White Nile. It is the former which 
rises in Lake Tsana. The latter has 
its source in the great lakes of Cen- 
tral Africa. 

The ancients fought for “the 
River which is Egypt.” Their strife 
belongs to the distant past. The 
nineteenth century of the present 
era saw England and France con- 
tending for the same prize. The 
year 1882 witnessed Great Britain 
gain the upper hand when the 
French Prime Minister, De Frey- 
cinet, lost his nerve and virtually 
forced the hesitant Gladstone to 
outmaneuver him. 

It looked for a moment in 1898 as 
if the struggle for the control of the 
Nile was about to be renewed with 
London and Paris once more the 
contenders. It was in September of 
that year that Kitchener won the 
battle of Omdurman where the Blue 
Nile and the White Nile wed and 
give birth to the Nile. He found 
that the fruit of his victory, the 
mastery of “the River which is 
Egypt” was menaced by the pres- 
ence of a French contingent com- 
manded by Captain Marchand 
which had taken up a relatively 
strong position at Fashoda on the 


' White Nile, several hundred miles 
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to the south of the scene of his vic- 
tory. 

England in entering Egypt in 
1882 had undertaken certain com- 
mitments which would have been 
jeopardized if the French were to 
remain at Fashoda. It was felt that 
their presence there would have per- 
mitted France to dominate one of 
the affluents of the Nile and thus 
control that great artery which was 
essential to the existence of Egypt. 

Fortunately for the interests of 
two great nations, Marchand and 
Kitchener were not only soldiers 
but diplomatists. They were more 
than that. They were gentlemen. 


Their dignified courtesy to one an- 
other saved the day. They did not 
allow their vanity to gain the up- 
per hand. They were heroes, both 
of them, and they had the moral 
courage to efface their personality 
and to see that they were but pawns 


on the international chessboard. 
They allowed M. Delcassé and Lord 
Salisbury to decide the fate of the 
White Nile. The prize went to what 
is known to history as the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 

This euphemism is well worth 
more than a parenthesis. It bears 
so intimate a relation to the “Nile 
in International Politics” that I 
must say more than a word about 
it. It refers to an immense area 
distinctly larger than France and 
Germany combined and running 
from Wadi Halfa or the 2d Nile 
Cataract to a point not far from the 
Equator. It is far more extensive 
in area than Egypt. Its potentiali- 
ties are still somewhat open to dis- 
cussion. 

American officers in the service 
of the Khedive Ismail had played 
a large part in establishing Egypt’s 
dominion over the Sudan after Mo- 
hammed Ali had conquered it dur- 
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ing the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, and after his effete 
immediate successors had virtually 
lost it. But when Ismail abdicated 
in 1879 those who held the reins at 
Cairo allowed a religious zealot 
named Mohammed Ahmed and 
called the Mahdi to gain the upper 
hand. He became so powerful that 
he challenged not only the Egyp- 
tians but the English who occupied 
Egypt in 1882. 

London did not face the condi- 
tions brought about by the growing 
power of the Mahdi with a clear- 
ness of vision and a tenacity of pur- 
pose worthy of England’s best tra- 
ditions. Gladstone was in power 
and “inebriated with his own ver- 
bosity.” Gordon, Charles George 
Gordon, better known as Chinese 
Gordon, was finally sent to save an 
impossible situation. He was not 
afforded adequate support. Assist- 
ance was sent to him when it was 
too late to be of any avail. 

Gordon died at his post of duty 
and Khartoum fell in January, 1885. 
All British and Egyptian troops 
were then withdrawn from the Su- 
dan and the “Black Country” total- 
ly abandoned to the victorious 
Dervishes and their leader, the 
Mahdi. A purely defensive Anglo- 
Egyptian line was established at 
Wadi Halfa and London marked 
time, while Lord Cromer (then Sir 
Evelyn Baring) set to work at Cairo 
to whip Egyptian finances into 
shape, and Wolseley and afterwards 
Grenville and later Kitchener de- 
voted their efforts to making sol- 
diers out of Egyptian fellahin. 

There is no way of telling how 
long Cromer might have gone on 
piling up gold in the Egyptian 
strong boxes and how long Kitch- 
ener might have kept on perfect 
ing his raw recruits, if one day in 
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March, 1896, the Italian Ambassa- 
dor accredited to the Court of St. 
James had not called upon the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office and entreated 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to draw off the Dervishes by 
an immediate advance to the South. 

It appears that an Italian army 
of 14,500 men had then just been 
completely defeated by some 100,- 
000 Abyssinians at the battle of 
Adowa and that the Quirinale 
feared that Italy’s enemies might 
join forces with the Dervishes and, 
invading Eritrea and Italian Somali- 
land, drive the Italians into the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean, 

Cromer affirms categorically in 
his Modern Egypt that it was this 
visit paid by the Italian Ambassa- 
dor to Downing Street that set in 
motion the campaign to reconquer 
the Sudan. He says specifically that 
he and Kitchener were waked up 
one night before dawn by peremp- 
tory telegraphic instructions to 
press forward without delay in or- 
der to comply with the request of 
the Italians. 

It took the British two years and 
a few months to reconquer the Su- 
dan. They made a thorough job of 
it and it was because they had done 
so that they did not intend to per- 
mit the French to rob them of their 
victory by tapping the White Nile 
source of the Nile. 

If England had had no claim to 
the Sudan previous to her occupa- 
tion of Egypt, and if she had as- 
serted no right to the “Black Coun- 
try” at the time Gordon was killed, 
the conquest of the Sudan by Anglo- 
Egyptian forces created an entirely 
different state of affairs. British 
public opinion felt that Great Brit- 
ain had played an important part 
in the winning of the Sudan. But 
always extremely fair in its final 


judgments, it held that Egypt also 
had had an honorable rdéle in this 
achievement. It insisted that the 
new juridical status of the country 
should symbolize this collaboration 
of London and Cairo. 

It was for this reason that there 
was called into being what is now 
known as the Anglo-Egyptian Con- 
dominium. It is typified by the fact 
that both the British and the Egyp- 
tian flags fly side by side over the 
Sudan. The Governor General is 
an Englishman, but he is nominated 
by the Egyptian Crown upon the ad- 
vice of the British Government. 

When the Sudan was redeemed 
from barbarism in 1898 it was ac- 
cepted as a postulate by London and 
Cairo that the Nile was Egypt’s 
river. This principle was carried 
so far that shortly before Cromer’s 
retirement from office and when the 
moment had come to attempt to de- 
velop the agricultural life of the 
Sudan, he vouchsafed to it, as a 
grace and not as a right, permission 
to draw from the Nile enough water 
to irrigate 10,000 feddans or acres. 

When the years passed and 
Cromer was no longer in Egypt, 
when the Great War had been 
fought and won by the Allies, those 
interested in emancipating the Lan- 
cashire cotton mills from paying 
tribute to the Southern States of the 
United States conceived the idea 
that the wide expanse of the Sudan 
afforded British manufacturers of 
cotton goods an admirable opportu- 
nity to “buy British.” But the right 
to withdraw from the Nile enough 
water to irrigate 10,000 feddans and 
no more did not answer Manchester 
demands or respond to the require- 
ments of the syndicate which Fried- 
rich Beit and Company had begotten 
in order to develop the Sudan. 

Egyptians did not view this un- 
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derstandable British ambition with 
favor. The superficial area of their 
arable lands did not exceed 9,300,- 
000 feddans of which 7,200,000 
were then under cultivation. They 
obviously could now produce all the 
cotton for which Lancashire clam- 
ored. But they objected to the doc- 
trine preached by Friedrich Beit 
and Company for two perfectly 
clear reasons. The first was that 
they considered that the opening 
up of the vast expanse of the Sudan 
to the culture of cotton would bear 
their market. The second was be- 
cause they thought that there was 
not enough water in the Nile to irri- 
gate their fields and the extensive 
estates in the Sudan owned or con- 
trolled by Friedrich Beit and Com- 
pany, not to speak of the vast 
stretches the syndicate did not own 
or control. 

It has just been said that the 
Egyptians thought that there was 
not enough water in the Nile to irri- 
gate their lands and the land of 
these enterprising promoters. They 
may have been mistaken in holding 
to this view. A great deal of print- 
er’s ink has been used to show that 
they were unnecessarily alarmed. 

But that’s not the rub. The facts 
have little to do with the issue which 
arose shortly after the War. The 
burning problem which then agi- 
tated Cairo had its origin and main- 
tained its heated tone because Egyp- 
tians sincerely thought that Egypt’s 
monopoly of the waters of the Nile 
was menaced by these demands of 
the Sudan syndicate. 

London sought to calm the fears 
of the Egyptians first by adducing 
arguments to show that there was 
an ample supply of water in the Nile 
to answer all the requirements 
of Egypt and of these Sudan pro- 
moters and by adding a categorical 
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guarantee that until Egypt’s needs 
were abundantly satisfied the Su- 
dan interests would not be allowed 
to draw a pint of water from the 
Nile. 

This promise would, under nor- 
mal conditions, have satisfied every- 
body, but when passions are aroused 
men do not act rationally, whether 
they be Egyptians or Eskimos, Eng- 
lishmen or Ethiopians. The upshot 
was that the Egyptians insisted that 
the Nile was their river and Lord 
Allenby, then English High Com- 
missioner, devoted his best efforts 
to the maintenance of law and or- 
der and to engendering such a spirit 
of good will as would make possible 
a settlement of the Nile waters con- 
troversy. 

When matters were in this some- 
what involved state Sir Lee Stack, 
the Sirdar of the Egyptian Army 
and the Governor General of the 
Sudan, was killed by assassins in 
November, 1924. Stack was a lov- 
able man and Allenby was his 
friend. The hero of Jerusalem, ap- 
parently without consulting Lon- 
don, took draconian measures to 
punish the Egyptian people for this 
brutal murder. He assessed a heavy 
fine upon the Egyptian treasury 
and issued a decree permitting the 
Sudan syndicate to draw as much 
water from the Nile as it might re- 
quire. In a word, he reversed, 
when wrought up by a foul murder 
of a fellow soldier, Cromer’s tactics 
and made the Nile the Sudan's 
river. 

The Egyptian fellahin toiling in 
their fields and having nothing to 
do with political assassinations 
were flabbergasted. And so was 
that sober judgment of the English 
people which is always attuned to 
the note of fair play. It saw that 
Allenby, great and good man that 
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he was, had allowed his righteous 
indignation to assess a penalty 
against a whole people that ran 
counter to the rule formulated by 
Cromer that the Nile was Egypt’s 
river and which was the Ark of the 
Covenant of English rule in Egypt. 

But Allenby could not be over- 
ruled overnight. Such things are 
notdone. Months passed and when 
normal conditions had been re- 
ectablished he resigned and Lord 
Lloyd became his successor. 

No immediate change was made 
in the status of the water rights of 
Egypt and the Sudan. Precipitate 
action would have been impolitic. 
The Allenby proclamation remained 
the law of the land. But in March, 
1929, Lloyd and Mohammed Mah- 
mud, then Egyptian Prime Minister, 
exchanged correspondence which 
recognized Egypt’s “historic rights” 
to whatever quantity of Nile wa- 


ter may be necessary for the irriga- 
tion of her present or eventual re- 


quirements. It was specifically set 
forth in these diplomatic notes, 
which assume the nature of a 
treaty, that the Sydan may not draw 
a pint from the Nile until these 
needs are met. 

All these facts go to show that the 
waters of the Nile have not only 
dominated the post-Great War rela- 
tions between England and Egypt 
but that Great Britain was prepared 
to fight France as early as 1898 in 
order to preserve inviolate these 
water rights for Egypt. It can read- 
ily be demonstrated that the Blue 
Nile now means more to England 
and Egypt than the White Nile did 
when Paris was forced to withdraw 
Marchand. 

The latter river rises in the Equa- 
torial lakes of Central Africa and is 
not a silt-bearing stream. It is 
nothing more or less than H,O or 


hydraulic power. Its waters do not 
redeem Egypt from the great Afri- 
can desert, because H,O alone does 
not suffice to make barren soil fer- 
tile. It is the Blue Nile that gives 
life to Egypt, that carries to her 
that fertilizing element that makes 
her soil so marvelously fertile, that 
is “the River which is Egypt.” 
The White Nile is merely the driv- 
ing power that carries the Blue Nile 
silt to Egypt. 

It would be a simple engineering 
problem to turn the waters of Lake 
Tsana from the Mediterranean to 
the Indian Ocean. As a matter of 
fact they flow to the southeast for 
about 200 miles before they seem 
to change their mind and decide to 
meander to the west and eventually 
to the north. 

I do not know just what line of 
action the J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation had in view when Sec- 
retary Kellogg appears to have given 
that firm his blessing. It is con- 
ceivable that the dam then in con- 
templation would have made no at- 
tempt to divert the waters of Lake 
Tsana from the Blue Nile or to per- 
suade that stream to carry out its 
original intention and flow towards 
the Indian Ocean and not towards 
the Mediterranean. All that I can 
affirm is that this J. G. White con- 
cession created a furor in well-in- 
formed circles in London and Cairo. 
The sky was black for some little 
time, in fact so very somber that 
those who grasped the significance 
or rather the potentialities of the 
situation preferred to say nothing. 

If, for reasons which I shall not 
discuss, the J. G. White Engineer- 
ing Corporation does not appear to 
have gone ahead with the contem- 
plated dam, I would venture to sug- 
gest that if the Italians were to take 
over Abyssinia and if an Italian 
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firm were given a similar concession 
it would find it expedient to get 
down to work without delay. And 
I would add that it would probably 
consider it both feasible and re- 
munerative to turn these silt-bear- 
ing waters, these liquid fertilizers, 
from their present course and to di- 
vert them to the lowlands of Abys- 
sinia, east of Lake Tsana, now cov- 
eted by Rome, and to Italian Somali- 
land, both of which are at present 
largely barren but which these wa- 
ters could make productive. 

If England frowned when the J. 
G. White Engineering Corporation 
obtained its concession and when 
there was no evidence which tend- 
ed to show that the waters of Lake 
Tsana would be turned towards the 
Indian Ocean, can she be expected 
to smile complacently if Italy con- 
trols Abyssinia and when Rome 
would have an impelling motive to 
change the course of the Blue Nile 
and direct its silt-bearing waters to 
the east? 

It is obvious that it will not be 
difficult for diplomatic experts and 
skillful manipulators of protocols 
to draw up State papers consecrat- 
ing by wax and parchment Egypt’s 
right to the waters of Lake Tsana. 
But the neutrality of Belgium was 
guaranteed by Prussia, and yet her 
Bethmann-Hollweg, speaking as 
Germany’s Prime Mirister, did not 
hesitate to say that this formal 
covenant was a scrap of paper. 
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If England had merely her own 
claims to consider and nothing else 
she might hesitate, for reasons of 
higher politics, to refuse to accept 
Italy’s assurances that the waters 
of Lake Tsana would remain un- 
touched by Italian hands. Great 
Britain is, however, Egypt’s trustee 
and will remain such as long as 
Egypt’s international status _re- 
mains what it is to-day. When an 
individual acts in a fiduciary capac- 
ity he has virtually no discretionary 
powers. He is bound by the letter 
of his mandate. And the same prin- 
ciple applies to a State which finds 
itself in the position in which Eng- 
land does to Egypt. 

Knowing, as I think we now do, 
what these waters of Lake Tsana 
mean to England’s cestui qui trust 
can it be maintained that Great 
Britain could be expected to permit 
any power to menace the head- 
waters of the Blue Nile when she 
has solemnly covenated with Egypt 
that the Nile is Egypt’s river and 
that even the Sudan cannot draw a 
pint of water from it that might 
jeopardize not only Egypt’s present 
but her eventual requirements? It 
seems to me that England is bound 
by the promise she made Egypt— 
when Lord Lloyd and Mohammed 
Mahmud Pasha exchanged those let- 
ters in March, 1929, and that it be- 
hooves London to remain adamant 
in defense of the waters of the 
Nile. 
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NON OMNIS MORIAR 


To Quintus Horatius Flaccus 


(On the Commemoration of the Two-thousandth Anniversary 


of His Birthday, December 8, 1935.) 


By Georce BENSON HEWETSON 


I 


ERE thy Vergilius first drew breath, 
Proudly the world its homage paid 
To his high soul, surviving death, 
In song immortally arrayed. 
When it acclaimed him, as now thee, 
Horatius, in the starry round, 
Each in his glorious minstrelsy, 
Through two millenniums robed and crowned. 
And shedding each on lowly home 
And wholesome toil and simple ways, 
As on august Imperial Rome, 
Imperishable light and praise. 


II 


Plunged into vortex of distress, 
Found in thy tortured mind thy lyre 
The conquest of thy wretchedness, 
In glow and light of lyric fire; 

Song echoed far in loud acclaim 

As of great Roman life a part, 
Which lifted to the skies thy name, 
And won for thee the golden heart 
Of great Mecenas; and the trust 
And friendship, through all time to shine, 
Of first throned Cesar, the August; 
Their lesser glory linked with thine. 





Ill 
How mighty is majestic song! 
Born not of hours or days or years, 
But of the ageless shining throng 
Whose music echoes through the spheres, 
In cosmic gleams of mystic power, 
Which, falling on thy soaring wings, 
Iliumined thee in tragic hour 
To ease the arduous tasks of Kings; 
Truths with such splendor to endow, 
Felicitousiy phrased in light, 
Which worn as jewels on each brow, 
Mankind need fear nor death nor night. 


IV 
In human hearts so long enshrined, 
Alike to youth and age endeared, 
The sunny lightnings of thy mind 
Smote folly into shame it feared. 
Vice, avarice, luxury and ease, 
And evils which from these emerge, 


In thy stern strains and pleasantries 

Felt stripes and stinging of thy scourge. 
So great thy love of land and home, 

Thou wouldst preserve from contacts base 
And soul-destroying, thy great Rome; 
Mankind exalting through thy race. 


Vv 
When shadow of impending night 
Lingered above Augustan sway, 
And glimmered sempiternal light 
On shrine and temple in decay, 
Rose from thy heart exalted strain 
That once more there augustly rise 
Shrine worthier, more impressive fane, 
To greet again descending skies. 
That on land tranquil, heart devout, 
Abundant blessings richly fall; 
That souls no longer live in doubt 
That Heaven the sole source is of all. 





VI 
Wise in the lessons life has taught 
Since man as man the sad earth knew, 
Thy song is with that wisdom fraught— 
Older than time yet ever new, 
As a great river through the years, 
Which, ever flowing, fructifies 
Into the life beyond the spheres, 
That part of man which never dies; 
But wisely nourished while on earth, 
Attains that stature of control 
Which fits it for the larger birth, 
Emancipation of the soul. 


VII 
Oft though thy song be trumpet-call 
The sword in battle to unsheathe, 
Over and in it, through it all, 
Thoughts peaceful and exalting breathe; 
That Roman manhood might restore 
Its life, in showing Roman youth 
The virtues, great in peace or war: 
Reverence, obedience, courage, truth, 
Justice, and prudence, love for all, 
Honor, that never can be bought; 
That youth avoid the galling thrall 
Of deeds that bring our life to nought, 


Vill 
Not long had passed thy mortal day 
When from thy Rome meek legions went 
To succour, not to maim or slay, 
Mankind in their bewilderment. 
By stooping Heaven in kindness sent, 
With banners of true faith unfurled, 
That nations into oneness blent 
Should live in peace in happy world. 
But ever victims of self-will, 
False knowledge, avarice, and pride, 
The heedless millions suffer still, 
Deaf to the ages that have died. 





NEED OF MUSIC 


By Beatrice BrapsHaw Brown 


“,.. le plaisir que lui donnait la musique et qui 
allait bientét créer chez lui un véritable besoin . . .”* 


LEARNED an important lesson 
in diplomacy at the age of six: 
namely, that a plain statement of 
fact is often subject to misrepresen- 
tation, and when such misrepresen- 
tation threatens, the statement had 
better be withheld. 

In a few moments I was to have 
my first music lesson. My mother 
was brushing my hair in prepara- 
tion for the event, when an antici- 
pation of glory seized me, shook me, 
gripped and twisted my very vitals. 
I was going to take music lessons 


from the lady who lived in the flat 
directly above ours, from which a 
torrent of disturbing splendor 
flowed down every day and threat- 


ened to engulf me. I remember a 
picture in an old nursery book to 
which I fell heir at about this time, 
of the boy Mozart standing on tip- 
toe to reach the keys of his father’s 
instrument. I was no child Mozart, 
heaven knows; but in this particu- 
lar I outdid even him: I stood on 
tiptoe and reached for my music to 
the floor above. 

Every evening in those tranquil 
days (about the year 10 or 11 B. n.*), 
the lady and her husband played 
the piano in the flat upstairs. This 
they did without any consciousness 
of the effect of their music on an 
audience of one who listened en- 
raptured to a thunder and tumult 


—Proust. Du Cété de chez Swann. 


that flashed and trembled over- 
head, and wrought strange havoc in 
hitherto unsuspected regions of the 
inner being. This effect in the case 
of one piece was sufficiently dis- 
turbing to guarantee the survival 
of that piece in my memory beyond 
all the others of their repertoire. It 
plunged into my consciousness on 
“hoofs heavy with tumult.” Omi- 
nous, stormy, black with foreboding 
and menace, it filled me with an- 
guished wonder. I asked what it 
was and my father told me: “The 
Erl-King.” 

I have since learned that it is 
customary to complain to the jani- 
tor of people who play the piano in 
the flat upstairs, or in the flat next 
to one, or anywhere in the same 
building. For some reason this for- 
mality was dispensed with in the 
case of our neighbors—an omission 
which was responsible for my in- 
troduction to a world which tran- 
scends this one as Aladdin’s tree of 
jewels transcends ordinary trees, 
the key to which was to be found 
in the flat upstairs. I longed, itched, 
burned to get my fingers on that 
key—keys, rather, alternating black 
and white—which could release 
such magic. The lady upstairs was 
approached and said she would 
teach me. 

The promised day was come: in 
five more minutes I would be hav- 
ing my first lesson. In five minutes 
—four, three, two—my mother 
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would stop brushing my hair and 
say I might go. The emotion that 
had me in its grip stabbed me with 
a pain indistinguishable from that 
caused by eating too much of any- 
thing, though I knew the two were 
quite different. This was a deli- 
cious agony, wholly divorced from 
the green taint of sickness. Un- 
happily, I didn’t know enough to 
keep still about it or to give it a 
name worthy of its source—if it has 
one, which I doubt. 

“Mother,” I said, “I’ve got a 
stomach-ache.” 

“Gracious,” said my mother, put- 
ting down the brush and looking at 
mein alarm. “Then you can’t go, 
of course.” 

“You can’t go—i” The only com- 
pensation for this blow—bitter, un- 
foreseen, hardly to be endured—lay 
in the fact that in that instant I took 
along step toward growing up. A 
doubtful compensation, at best. A 
voice cried out within me, the voice 
of wisdom that follows in the wake 
of frustration and points to its 
avoidance in the future: “You 
shouldn’t have said that. She 
doesn’t understand, and it isn’t any 
use trying to explain.” 

Nor was it. I had to take some- 
thing and go to bed. But I have yet 
to discover how that pleasant agony 
of which my description, though 
naive, was accurate as far as it 
went, may be assuaged by any po- 
tion save a long draught of the pure 
wine, not of Bacchus, but of Bach. 

In due season I had my lesson, 
and many others, but not from the 
lady upstairs. We soon moved 
away, and of those neighbors only 
one more musical memory remains, 
but one the like of which I share 
with nobody. For who in all this 
world, besides myself, can recall 
having had tea with Chopin? 
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I anticipate a chorus of protest 
from the literal-minded: Chopin is 
dead these more than eighty years, 
and I, if life begins at forty as we 
are assured, have not begun to live. 
What matter? To me he was 
Chopin, and for sufficient reasons. 
My mother took me aside and told 
me, with a solemnity which im- 
pressed me as she intended it 
should, that our neighbors had a 
friend who was a great musician, 
that she and my father were invited 
to Sunday tea to meet this famous 
man, and I—my musical enthusi- 
asms making up somehow for my 
lack of years—was invited, too. To 
my awed comprehension, the name 
that struck upon my ears was 
Chopin. Of the meal itself, I re- 
member only the august guest, at 
whom I stared entranced across the 
table, through an intervening glow 
of candle flame. He was big and 
shaggy and gray-haired, but I found 
nothing in his appearance to shake 
my Chopin theory, as I had no idea 
what Chopin looked like. Some- 
time later, I remember pointing out 
the name of the composer of Polo- 
naises on the yellow cover of a 
Schirmer’s edition and announcing 
to some companion that I had had 
supper with that man. The recipi- 
ent of this information must have 
been a playmate, as the boast passed 
unchallenged; and it was only very 
much later that I came upon an- 
other volume of Chopin’s works 
which included a portrait of the 
composer—and discovered my mis- 
take. 

Thus the identity of our neigh- 
bor’s guest passed from the solid 
ground of certainty to the limbo of 
mystery. Sure for so long, I have 
now no idea who he was. The only 
current celebrity whose portrait 
fits my recollection is Mr. G. K. 





Chesterton. The name begins prop- 
erly but has more than the allotted 
number of syllables, but that hard- 
ly matters. Was Mr. Chesterton 
formerly a great musician? I 
should not be surprised if that were 
80. 


Thus auspiciously began my mu- 
sical career, under the direct bene- 
diction, as it were, of Mozart, Schu- 
bert, and Chopin; and what has 
been its outcome? Success? Judged 
by the terms in which success is 
usually reckoned—emphatically 
not. For in my pursuit of music I 
have acquired no fame and less for- 
tune; and what, one may justly ask, 
is success without either? 

The alternative to success being 
failure, it must be concluded that 
I have failed—miserable fate for a 
child who had tea with Chopin and 
outdid the boy Mozart in reaching 
for the piano keys! But the evi- 
dence is all to that effect. Money 
and time have been “sunk” in my 
musical career without striking the 
deep well of genius whose turbulent 
and inexhaustible flow guarantees 
a commensurate return. And the 
time for striking it is long since 
past. I must therefore be counted 
among those who have followed the 
will-o’-the-wisp of music to their 
own undoing, whose inconsiderable 
talent has been cultivated in vain. 

In the bosom of the practical 
world, misguided zealots like my- 
self always rouse a sort of indig- 
nant condescension which just 
misses (and often doesn’t miss) be- 
ing contempt. I have listened in 
on many a conclave the object of 
which has been the dismember- 
ment of one, if not the whole tribe, 
of those acolytes who throng the 
various temples of art but spend 
long and costly novitiates to no pur- 
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pose, as far as practical results are 
concerned. Often the acolyte in 
question has been myself. “Fools! 
—How dare they?” has been the ac- 
cepted attitude of wiser folk toward 
these apprentices who, mistaking 
hope and enthusiasm for talent, 
seldom become journeymen and 
never masters. The woods—that 
is, art and music schools—are full 
of them and do a thriving business 
on their aspirations and their fail- 
ure. Better to dissuade them be- 
fore it is too late, send them to busi- 
ness or normal schools, replace 
their pianos with typewriters, their 
bows with teachers’ pointers. Then 
at least they will be able to make a 
decent living. Otherwise it can be, 
and is, confidently predicted that 
they will amount to nothing. 

So be it. To this vast, inglorious 
army, these defeated stragglers 
from the ranks of music, I belong. 
I have studied music, ardently, pain- 
fully, passionately; and I have 
amounted to nothing. And the last 
thing that occurs to me is to regret 
it. 

It is not that I have given up mu- 
sic for the usual alternative com- 
pensations of marriage or a more 
lucrative occupation. I cannot con- 
sole myself for my unrealized mu- 
sical aspirations by reflecting on the 
more sober domestic joys or the re- 
liable income that have taken their 
place, because none has. I did not, 
in fact, nor do I ever intend to, 
“give up” music at all. I have 
merely been parted from it at inter- 
vals so frequent and prolonged that 
I can no longer hope to build a pro- 
fessional career on the ruins of my 
musical past. The die has been 
cast, my sentence pronounced. | 
am condemned to the ranks of ama- 
teurs, without hope of appeal. And 
I am content. 
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Not resigned, I hasten to add. 
My attitude has nothing to do with 
resignation. There has been no 
battle between What-Is and What- 
Might-Have-Been to tear me emo- 
tionally asunder and leave me bleed- 
ing and bitter, seeking, in self-de- 
fense, nonexistent compensations in 
a fatalistic philosophy, and finally 
arriving at that lamentable state of 


mind which proclaims the unde- 


sirability of unattainable fruit in 
the vague pronouncement, “Perhaps 
it’s just as well—” Search as I 
may, I am literally unable to find a 
single thorn of regret in the whole 
texture of my musical experience, 
and the reason is this: 

Music is not primarily a career, 
but a thirst. It is not something 
foreign to one’s self, to be striven 
for and amassed, like money, but 
a natural and necessary element, an 
accompaniment of life, like air. 
My prospects of becoming a virtuoso 
may have vanished, but music has 
not. Career or none, I breathe that 
air and I drink that wine. 

Those who would discourage the 
aspirant because he lacks the talent 
to succeed in the popular sense of 
the word, imply that music is, or 
should be, the exclusive property 
of men and women of exceptional 
endowments. To all others they 
would erect a No Trespassing Sign: 
Private—Keep Off. This is tanta- 
mount to decreeing that people who 
cannot afford caviar and cham- 
pagne with every meal should nei- 
ther eat nor drink. Music is not a 
luxury for aristocrats, but a need 
so fundamental that failure to satis- 
fy it over a prolonged period of time 
results in a definite, if undefinable, 
malaise. 

I anticipate a second protest: I 
am arguing from the particular to 
the general and claiming for every- 


one what I know to be true only of 
myself. But that everyone wants 
music is pretty well proved by the 
fact that everyone makes or listens 
to music, or what passes for music, 
in one form or another. And as a 
persistent want is generally the sign 
of a need—the need making itself 
known through that disquieting 
sense of longing and lack which im- 
pels its victim to get rid of it by 
satisfying it—it is hardly extrava- 
gant to argue that music is not the 
gift of the few but the need of all: 
in some cases dimly recognized, in 
others satisfied with meretricious 
substitutes, but a need just the 
same. 

If you are still unconvinced, con- 
sider what would happen if under 
some fantastic and _ sufficiently 
powerful dictatorship the making 
of music were forbidden to every- 
one, everywhere. In the first place, 
such an interdict could not be en- 
forced. People would bleed and 
die, but they would go on making 
music, as under other prohibitive 
decrees they go on worshiping at 
their chosen altars or treading wine 
from grapes. This alone should be 
sufficient evidence of the depth and 
validity of our need of music. But 
suppose the edict could be en- 
forced? No music anywhere. From 
hurdy-gurdy to symphony orches- 
tra, from singing in the tub to grand 
opera—all forbidden on pain of 
death. 

Physiologists have put their sanc- 
tion on a well-established habit of 
men and animals by keeping pup- 
pies awake until they die for want 
of sleep, thus proving that, if we 
sleep because we want to, we want 
to because we need to. It is unfor- 
tunate that rats or puppies or 
guinea pigs or some other experi- 
mental fauna cannot be inoculated 





with a longing for music like that 
found in man, and then deprived of 
the means of satisfying it to deter- 
mine the kind and degree of havoc 
that would ensue. As it is, we can 
only guess. Death? Probably not; 
but certainly a profound and vi- 
cious disturbance of some sort. 

Nor is this conclusion wholly di- 
vorced from experience. More than 
once I have approached such a 
Nemesis myself. In fact, the con- 
clusion was the outcome of such an 
approach, and ended a conflict that 
had been going on in my mind or 
soul or consciousness or uncon- 
sciousness, or wherever the proper 
authorities now locate these con- 
flicts, by justifying my own need 
of music in terms of a universal 
need. 

Strange that I should have had to 
justify it at all—but I was in a 
strange land, among strange people. 
Under the influence of their com- 
bined opinion I began to feel my 
right to music—worse still, my be- 
lief in that right—slipping from my 
grasp. Mr. H. G. Wells has shown 
that in the Kingdom of the Blind 
the seeing man is not king, but vic- 
tim. Similarly, in the Kingdom of 
the Musically Deaf, the lover of 
symphonies is regarded with dis- 
trust and suspicion—and woe to 
him unless he saves himself in time! 

Under the terrible eye of the rail- 
way conductor, the passenger who 
cannot for the moment find his 
ticket doubts whether he ever 
bought one, doubts whether he in- 
tended to buy one, is sure that he is 
a crook, a thief, a very jail-bird, and 
until he finds the ticket is ready to 
plead guilty to all degrees of larceny 
and murder. So, on the morale of 
the devotee of Beethoven and Bach, 
when worn thin by a prolonged mu- 
sical fast, repeated allusions to 
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“queer” and “highbrow” have a like 
disintegrating effect. He doubts 
whether the gold in his hand is not 
brass, he is tempted, even, to throw 
it away. But this is only because 
he is temporarily out of his mind, 
music-hungry to the point of de- 
lirium, starved for food in a world 
that lives on chaff. 

Far from disproving this univer- 
sal need of music, the existence of 
such a world serves only to empha- 
size it. For this world does not 
eliminate music from its scheme of 
things, otherwise there would be 
no business in radios and victrolas, 
no “music departments” in five and 
ten cent stores. It merely mistakes 
its brass for gold, its chaff for food. 
It turns the radio dial on a Sunday 
afternoon past the New York Phil- 
harmonic playing a Brahms Sym- 
phony to Benny Hot-Cha’s Pink 
Room Orchestra or Jimmie Crooner 
giving anguished vent to Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose—and calls it music. 
It buys pianos, but maintains them 
in a permanently and universally 
untuned condition which hints at 
the existence of a factory whose 
sole function is to turn out just 
such instruments — otherwise, 
whence this remarkable uniform- 
ity of dissonance? And why pi- 
anos—their foreordained purpose 
being to serve as repositories for 
portrait photographs in _ silver 
frames, lamps, jars of artificial 
flowers with plush leaves, and boxes 
of half-consumed chocolates? As 
an afterthought, a belated conces- 
sion to the original object of pi- 
anos, a motley assortment of bat- 
tered sheet music will be found in 
the piano bench or on the rack: 
Opera Gems, ragtime and jazz of 
various vintages, Humoresque, The 
Lost Chord, End of a Perfect Day, 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (invariably), 
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and Nevin’s Venetian Suite bound 
in purple covers tied up with a tar- 
nished gilt cord. 

In so far as this world is honest, 
it can be forgiven if not endured. 
It scorns your musical taste, and 
says so. It doesn’t care, possibly it 
doesn’t know, whether its pianos 
are tuned or not. It has, musically, 
no aspirations and no pretenses. 
But there is another world which 
proclaims its love of music from the 
housetops—and snaps its fingers in 
the face of Beethoven. Knowing 
that I had heard no music for some 
time, a charming and cultivated 
young lady invited me to listen to 
the Philharmonic one Sunday after- 
noon in her charming and well-ap- 
pointed home; then, as the tap of 
Mr. Toscanini’s baton came to my 
thirsty ears over the air, a prelude 
to the deluge of beauty about to de- 
scend on my parched and arid soul 
and make it bloom again with pain 
and rapture and beauty and peace, 
she said briskly, “Does anybody 
mind if I type?” and set to work on 
club announcements which, she ex- 
plained, “should have gone off ages 
ago.” 

Infinitely preferable are those 
who look on my musical tastes with 
ill-concealed scorn and refer con- 
temptuously to “that highbrow mu- 
sic you like.” But “woe to you, 
scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites,” who 
claim to like it, too, and sit down 
at the typewriter as the Fifth Sym- 
phony begins! Or read the Sunday 
paper; or talk; or play bridge; or 
begin on the week’s cleaning or oth- 
er chores, usually with the help of 
electric apparatus, which guaran- 
tees a diminuendo of Mozart and a 
molto crescendo of baseball, senti- 
mental melody, religious oratory, 
or whatever fare suitable to the day 
is to be had on competing stations. 
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The gods are quick to wrath, but 
Apollo must be an exception, or 
have lost his power. Otherwise the 
fate of Sodom and Gomorrha (for 
the moment I don’t recall any corre- 
sponding Attic Nemesis sufficient- 
ly dire) had long since overtaken 
those who tolerate music as a back- 
ground—a sort of wall paper 
against which to hang activities of 
greater importance—but consider it 
inconceivable that merely listening 
to music, the while one does noth- 
ing, should be a sufficient, an all- 
absorbing activity in itself. Here is 
sacrificial wine quenching the thirst 
of infidels—and the gods do noth- 
ing. 

Through prolonged exposure to 
the unanimous opinion of the King- 
dom of the Blind, the seeing man in 
Wells’s story comes gradually to 
share their estimate of their blind- 
ness as normal and his sight as a 
defect, and ultimately consents to 
the operation which would make 
him one of them—from which he is 
saved in the nick of time. Thus, 
when I find myself in prolonged 
exile in the world which displays 
Venetian Suites on its chronically 
untuned pianos, or listens to Mo- 
zart as a background for Sunday 
chores, I find myself beginning to 
quail before the united and formid- 
able front of this citizenry to whom 
my refusal to “play something” 
(meaning Nevin), or my longing for 
Mozart undiluted by conversation or 
competing activities, amounts to a 
display of some curious if not ac- 
tually degrading deformity. They, 
the citizens of the Kingdom of the 
Musically Deaf, begin by suspecting 
me and I end by suspecting myself. 
If I have not submitted to their 
judgment and consented to do vio- 
lence to my soul by tearing music 
from it forever, it is because of that 





conclusion as to the universal need 
of music to which I have already 
referred, and which saved me from 
such drastic surgery—in the nick 
of time. 

They have pointed ways of mak- 
ing their suspicions known, from 
unveiled references to highbrow to 
more subtle implications which in- 
clude the elevating of their own 
brows. Once I was walking down 
the street with three good ladies in 
a city in which I had recently taken 
a position. These new acquaint- 
ances were waxing enthusiastic over 
a series of concerts held weekly in 
a nearby hall. The programs of 
these concerts were culled from 
those time-dishonored works which 
invariably find their way into pa- 
per-covered volumes called “Great 
Music the Whole World Plays”— 
and which would, a good deal of it, 
be indeed great music if the whole 
world didn’t play it so often and so 
badly. One of the ladies turned to 
me and asked me how many of the 
concerts I had heard. 

“None,” I said. 

“What—don’t you go?” 

I admitted that I didn’t. Six sus- 
picious eyebrows went up. _ .. 

“Oh—you don’t like music?” 

“Oh, yes. I like music. That’s 
why I stay away.” 

It is social usage, not conscience, 
that makes cowards of us all. To 
my shame be it added that I merely 
thought the last sentence, and did 
not speak it aloud. 


“Like” music. . . . How dare I 
use a warmer term, who am so 
wavering a disciple, so unstable a 
lover? How dare I enter this tem- 
ple, light my poor candle before 
this shrine where burn with white 
intensity the votive lights of Bach 
and Beethoven and Brahms, of 
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Haydn and Handel, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann? 

I do not—that is, I hardly dare. 
I approach, light my candle with 
timid hand, and flee. Terrified, I 
repudiate the offering: I, in my un- 
worthiness, could never have added 
the slightest luster, the least in- 
finitesimal wavering gleam, to the 
blinding glory which bathes the 
shrine, the sum of the offerings of 
all those, great and small, who have 
made obeisance here. A new ac- 
quaintance, speaking to me of my 
sister and myself, says: “One of 
you is a musician, I hear.” 

My denial is instant and com- 
plete. “Oh, no. Neither of us is a 
musician. You must be thinking of 
some one else.” 

My sister is very fond of music, 
but she plays no instrument, while 
I— My denial comes to an awk- 
ward halt, lost in a confusion that 
mounts to panic. What have I said 
—what divinity have I foresworn? 
Invisible but potent, a power is laid 
on me like a hand; under its impul- 
sion, I execute an unwilling volte- 
face in time and space. The hand 
points to the shrine: among the 
clustered lights I recognize a thin, 
wavering gleam .. . my own. 

“One of you is a musician... . 
Oh, no, you must be mistaken. . . .” 

Surely a cock crew somewhere! 
Faintly, and only once, for this de- 
nial was hardly that of a Peter, but 
it was denial just the same, and its 
chill breath reached my candle, and 
the light flickered and all but died. 
Let me deny my denial, foreswear 
my perjury, retract my recantation, 
if I may: “No—well—that is, I have 
studied—” 

As it happened, the young man 
who asked me that question was @ 
flutist in search of an accompanist. 
The reputation I denied had become 
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attached to me somehow; he was 
feeling his way with that inquiry, 
wondering if he were speaking to 
the right sister. I managed to with- 
draw my recantation, and thus be- 
gan a musical association typical of 
that world where I find myself at 
home and at peace, and whither I 
always return after my lonely ex- 
eursions abroad: the world to which 
music is as necessary as meals. 

Where two or three of this world 
are gathered together, there will be 
music in their midst: trios, quar- 
tettes, quintettes, even hazardous 
ventures into orchestral terrain car- 
ried on by combinations of what- 
ever instruments and players are 
available, the discords mercifully 
subdued, the gaps filled up, the 
whole given a semblance of orches- 
tral stature by an obliging piano. 
We may not be great urusicians, we 
of this world, but we play great 
music: and therein lies the apologia 
for our existence. However defi- 
cient we may be, it is still great 
music. Bach’s grandeur makes elo- 
quent our defects. 

Sometimes, indeed, it seems to 
annihilate them; else how account 
for the survival of a certain musical 
integrity which our worst blunders 
seem inadequate to kill? One Sat- 
urday night, as is our custom, we 
were playing a group of violin and 
piano sonatas in our summer art 
gallery for the benefit of those who 
wished to drop in and listen. 
Through some grievous mischance, 
we—the violinist and I—began the 
second movement of a Handel So- 
nata, a spirited allegro, out of step. 
To begin such music out of step is 
fatal; there is no catehing up. 
Your only salvation is to stop and 
begin again, and this, in the face of 
an assembled audience, we didn’t 
do. Through the kind intervention 
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of Apollo, or the tardy functioning 
of a remnant of our presence of 
mind, we ended together; but the 
playing of that allegro was inde- 
scribable torture. Discomfited and 
shaken, we nevertheless took breath 
and finished the remaining two 
movements of the Sonata. Where- 
upon the violinist muttered an ex- 
pletive sotto voce, and vanished, 
leaving me to gather up the music 
with the consciousness of my dis- 
grace for company. Presently, 
through the fog of chagrin that sur- 
rounded me, I was aware that two 
elderly ladies had approached with 
a questing, diffident air. What be- 
tween my confusion and theirs, I 
finally made out that they wanted 
to speak to me, that they wanted to 
ask me a question—they wanted to 
know, in short, what we had been 
playing. “It was all lovely,” they 
breathed, “lovely. But that second 
piece—we liked that second piece 
especially. Do tell us what it was. 
There was something about it—” 

There was indeed. The “second 
piece” was the second movement 
of the Handel Sonata, the allegro 
we had fouled so miserably. 

Thus it would almost seem that, 
as you cannot add stature to such 
music, so you cannot take it away. 
The stature is self-existent, inherent 
in the work and not in the perform- 
ance, never to be wholly revealed by 
the greatest artist or wholly de- 
stroyed by the amateur—provided 
that he is really an amateur, that is 
alover. It is as if there were stored 
up in the musical heaven a treasury 
of merit more than sufficient to ap- 
ply to the defects of those whose 
skill is not equal to their devotion 
but whose sincerity sheds on their 
efforts some essential grace. The 
réle of the interpretative artist is 


precisely that: interpreter, trans- 





lator, revelator of a beauty he does 
not himself create. As the greatest 
cannot reveal all of it, so the least 
cannot fail to reveal some of it, 
granted his honest desire to do so. 

A really staggering consideration, 
this, that until I touch the keys, the 
music on the page before me is 
locked up in ciphers. The Appas- 
sionata Sonata might remain on the 
piano a thousand years—an eter- 
nity—and none be aware of a treas- 
ure hidden there for want of an in- 
terpreter to translate these obscure 
symbols into the splendor they rep- 
resent. Music simply cannot play 


itself; Paderewskis, alas, are rare. 
For want of a more gifted trans- 
lator, Beethoven needs me—me!— 
to restore to him his power of 
speech. Without me, he is con- 
demned to silence, shut up in the 
pages of a book, mute and helpless. 


Again the mouse frees the lion, and 
the lion lives and roars. 

I am indebted to a friend for 
planting the seed of which this real- 
ization, so tardily arrived at, is the 
fruit. In his early thirties, he had 
recently, like Swann, discovered 
his need of music, and he set about 
supplying that need with dispatch 
and quite amazing success. In a 
short time he had made consider- 
able progress on two instruments 
and was composing trios. 

He lived across the street from 
us, and soon discovered that my pi- 
ano light went on every evening aft- 
er dinner. This he interpreted as 
an invitation. A few minutes later 
he would be sitting on the piano 
bench beside me and saying all in a 
breath, ““Don’t-stop-go-on-I-want-to- 
hear-that—” 

At first I would stop. It did not 
occur to me to go on. I would pro- 
test that I was struggling through 
“that” only for my own satisfaction 
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and couldn’t play it as it should be 
played. I would snap off my light 
and shut my music—to no purpose. 
He would turn the light on again 
and say cajolingly, “Now—just that 
bit—please—I want to hear it again 
—especially how the bass goes—” 

I would begin, thinking he would 
repent of his insistence and sud- 
denly remember that his fire needed 
tending at home. But I soon dis- 
covered my mistake. If he stopped 
me, it was because some phrase or 
modulation particularly pleased 
him and he wanted me to repeat it. 
On these occasions he would rock 
back and forth, slapping his knee, 
shaking his head in an ecstasy of 
appreciation: “Listen—listen! Did 
you hear that? Play it again—once 
more—o-o-0-oh!”—a moan of joy. 

He meant it. He didn’t care how 
well or how badly I played. He 
didn’t come to hear me at all. He 
came to hear Bach and Mozart and 
Beethoven. As long as I could 
translate the ciphers of the musical 
code back into the sounds they were 
intended to represent, with reason- 
able fluency and intelligibility, he 
was content. Content? He was 
jubilant. 


Shall we, then, dissuade our 
young enthusiasts from a too-exclu-" 
sive devotion to music, because we 
know that they stand little or no 
chance of brilliant success on the 
concert stage? Shall we empty our 
music schools and send their pupils 
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from Benny Hot-Cha and Jimmie 
Crooner—is a soul saved, musically. 
One more radio dial turned to Mr. 
Toscanini and Brahms; one more 
piano dedicated to music and kept 
in tune; one more rapt listener for 
the Fifth Symphony; one more pair 
of hands and ears sufficiently 
trained to wake the silent Beethoven 
to speech—these are the justifica- 
tion of every school and every 
teacher, and of everyone who, like 
myself, has studied music and 
amounted to nothing. 

Success — failure? Musically 
speaking, there are none. There is 
the Promised Land flowing with 
milk and honey, there is wine 
poured in libation on the altars of 
the gods. You may enter and 
quench your thirst, or you may per- 
ish in the arid wastes outside. The 
choice is yours. 

And be not deceived into mak- 


ing vain excuses for yourself, if 


you fail to enter. You need no pass- 
port in the guise of talent, experi- 
ence, or even youth. What if you 
have wandered in the wilderness 
forty years, or even longer? Think 
of my neighbor who took his first 
music lesson at thirty-two, and now, 
less than ten years later, plays sev- 
eral instruments reasonably well, 
and from composing trios has gone 
on to training and conducting an 
amateur orchestra. A_ virtuoso? 
Hardly; but surely it is unnecessary 
to repeat that music is not, never 
has been, and never will be the ex- 
clusive property of virtuosi. 

Enter—and sturdily resolve never 
to leave. Then it will make no dif- 
ference whether you fill Carnegie 
Hall with applauding crowds or 
stumble through Bach fugues alone. 
Your reward will be that you know 
and love music, your success that 
you can hear it and, in some meas- 
ure, make it. 








A GALLERY OF BOOKSELLERS 
By ALAN DEVOE 


thought has occasionally oc- 

curred to me that the genuinely 
literary people of this earth are to 
be discovered less frequently among 
the writers than among the book- 
sellers. Large numbers of labori- 
ous and successful authors perform 
their writing with no real literary 
fervor. They write because they 
find themselves gifted with a flair 
for writing—a flair which can be 
translated, by a modicum of not too 
difficult toil, into dollars and cents. 
They have—many of our writers— 
no really venerative affection for 
Nterature. Their own particular 
talents and works they find, of 


course, absorbingly interesting, and 
they generally take at least a cur- 
sory interest in the works of their 


contemporaries. But they are not 
sensible of that awe in contemplat- 
ing a Johnson or a Shakespeare— 
that deep intellectual affection in 
reading a Goldsmith or a Shelley 
or a Bacon—which is invariably felt 
by the man who is authentically a 
devotee of literature. Writers as a 
rule are, almost necessarily, too 
self-centered to pay that kind of 
literary homage. The men who en- 
shrine great literary names in spe- 
cial sacred niches—the men who 
find their keenest earthly delight in 
the pages of English literature— 
these men are chiefly to be found 
among the dealers in old and sec- 
ond-hand books. 

A profound predilection for let- 
ters is, in fact, the only force which 
could lead men to adopt such a pro- 
fession. For, save in a few isolated 
instances where booksellers have 


risen to the financial eminence of 
an Abraham Rosenbach or a Gabriel 
Wells, it is not a very lucrative pro- 
fession. Among my book-dealing 
friends (and it is my happy lot to 
number among my acquaintances 
more booksellers than persons of 
any other sort), the great majority 
manage to achieve only the tiniest 
margin of profit. Many of them 
operate consistently at a loss (but, 
since they are booksellers, and in 
consequence have a sunny gayety 
about money matters, they pay no 
attention to the constant imminence 
of bankruptcy and contrive some- 
how to go on doing business year 
after year). Indeed, were you to 
mass together all the booksellers I 
know in one large conclave, they 
would, I have no doubt, look a seedy 
and tattered lot. The collars of 
many of them would, beyond ques- 
tion, be more than a little grimy; 
there would be tattered overcoats 
and frayed cuffs and shoes which 
permitted a glimpse of sock through 
the soles. 

No, certainly it is not the lure of 
money which leads a man to book- 
selling, and keeps him everlasting- 
ly at it once he has begun. It is a 
less obvious lure than that. It is 
the grip upon a man’s soul which 
you may see perfectly epitomized 
in my Mr. Ginzburg, the 
bouquiniste of Flatbush Avenue in 
Brooklyn, who begins each business 
day with a grim resolve to close his 
shop promptly at seven in the eve- 
ning but who invariably stays until 
nine because he cannot wrench his 
delighted attention away from those 
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old yellowing pages and those 
musty calfskin bindings which he 
loves more dearly than anything 
else in the world. Mr. Ginzburg is 
a tattered, dingy, frowsy fellow who 
has in no way “miade his mark” 
during his life upon this planet. 
His home is a dark and dismal $3-a- 
week tenement room, and all the de- 
tails of his simple and unimportant 
life are drab and squalid. But Mr. 
Ginzburg has a shop—a shop full 
of precious books. He is one of 
the happiest men I have ever met. 
No man can live year after year 
on terms of affectionate intimacy 
with the world’s literature without 
deriving from that intimacy an en- 
cyclopedic store of information and 
a philosophic outlook that is broad 
and bland. That is what happens 
to booksellers. Just think for a 
moment of the scope of learning 
and culture that is absorbed by a 
bookseller of really passionate bib- 
liophilic leanings; he has taken in- 
to him the epigrams of Oscar Wilde 
and the amiable humorousness of 
Mark Twain; Hardy and Words- 
worth, Burroughs and Thoreau 
have brought him close to the soil 
and let him learn its rain-wet 
smell; he has perceived intricate 
human problems through the eye of 
a Dostoievski, a Balzac, a Guy de 
Maupassant. And, in addition to 
the guidance of such masters as 
these, he- has been made to see the 
world also through a thousand les- 
ser eyes—eyes as various in view- 
point as Ronald Firbank and Char- 


lotte M. Yonge, Jacob Abbott and 


Thomas Love Peacock. Now is it 
to be wondered that your book- 
seller, your real, avid, omnivorous 
bookman, is a most marvelous man- 
ner of man? Is it to be wondered 


that although his collar is frayed 
and his rent is overdue, he can still 


be serenely and philosophically con- 
templative, or that at eighty he can 
still be without money or fame and 
yet regard his life with a warm, rich 
satisfaction? 

Diverse indeed are the men in 
whom the passion for bibliophily 
has been so strong that they have 
become booksellers. There aré 
men from comfortable, even afflu- 
ent environments, who have turfied 
from stock-brokerage or banking 
when the yearning for folios and 
quartos, foxed pages and brittle 
end-papers, became overwhelm: 
ingly strong. There are men from 
the squalor of the ghetto—men 
who still retain their accents and 
their raucousness, but deep down 
in whose hearts there is a'supreme 
passion for poetry. The bookselling 
fraternity is, mind you, no Utopian 
group. It has its share of misers, 


of graspers, of swindlers and shady 


operators. But even those book- 
men who fall into these nasty cate- 
gories are enabled, perhaps by a 
general tendency to picfuresque- 
ness, to avoid provoking any very 
wrathful censure. One of the most 
flagrant tricksters I know is a book- 
seller. But he is a picturesque and 
entertaining brigand. When he 
forges, with consummate skill, the 
Byronic inscription on a flyleaf, he 
does it in such a truly literary tra- 
dition that I can no more be seri- 
ously vexed with him than with 
Chatterton. Were he even to drop 
some small pellet of subtle poison 
in my soup, I am sure it would be 
done with the nice gesture of a 
Wainwright and I should forgive 
him. Although the sheets of bine 
folio paper sold by this dealer; and 
alleged to be original legal manu- 
scripts of young Abraham Lincoln, 
are in fact mere elaborate counter- 
feits which he has himself con- 





cocted, they are written so perfect- 
ly in the Lincoln tradition and dis- 
play such a magnificent under- 
standing of Lincoln and the Lin- 
colnian psychology that this un- 
scrupulous practice impresses me 
rather as a misguided literary urge 
than as an actual and downright 
fraud. They are a singular gallery 
of men, these booksellers. 

There is Ben Petersen. Ben 
might make a respectable income in 
any one of a dozen honest trades. 
But it is not possible for him to en- 
gage in any trade but bookselling. 
The great passion of his life is Old 
New York. The walls of his tiny 
pigeonhole of an “office” in a de- 
caying side-street building are cov- 
ered with ancient prints of the 
Fifth Avenue that was, the Battery 
Park of yesteryear, and a hundred 
similar views. There on his rickety 
shelves are rows and rows of Valen- 
tine’s Manual and the Civil War 
records of New York regiments, the 
reports of former Police Commis- 
sioners and bound volumes of old 
theater programs. Ben transacts 
scarcely any business at all; just 
enough to buy the five-cent sand- 
wich which is his lunch, and pay 
his subway fare and his small room 
rent and take care of a new suit 
every year. But Ben is everlasting- 
ly serene. The city marshals stamp 
in every now and then and remove 
a desk or a chair or a picture to 
satisfy some infuriated creditor; 
Ben remains imperturbable. He 
sits with his feet up on one of the 
bookshelves and his thumbs hooked 
inside the armholes of his vest, and 
spins yarns about that long-ago po- 
liceman -named Walling or the 
burning of the Colored Orphan 
Asylum. 

There is Dante Lundini. He is 
not really an Italian, and never has 
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he let fall any clue as to why he se- 
lected that arresting name. He is a 
Jew from Central Europe—a vast 
mountain of a man, topping the 
six-foot mark by three or four 
inches. He wears a ten-gallon hat 
and lemon-yellow gloves and car- 
ries a malacca stick of cudgel pro- 
portions. His voice booms impres- 
sively, in an accent comparable only 
to that of Gregory Ratoff, the actor. 
Mr. Lundini, too, is a bookseller. 
His especial passion is the eighteen- 
nineties—Oscar Wilde and Aubrey 
Beardsley and all the empurpled 
figures of the “Yellow Book” school 
and era—and it is from that very 
era that he seems to have stepped. 
No Oscar Wilde ever wore a more 
enormous ring than that which 
adorns the index finger of Mr. Lun- 
dini; no Ernest Dowson a more 
flamboyant flowing cravat. But 
Mr. Lundini is not all affectation 
and pretense. He has a genuine 
passion for literature. Three or 
four books, under strange pseudo- 
nyms and in small private editions, 
have come from his pen; in one of 
these he has achieved a masterly in- 
sight into the literary philosophy 
of Walter Pater; in another he has 
laid bare, with brilliant critical 
ability, certain literary secrets of 
the poet Swinburne. Just as Ben 
Petersen venerates the books and 
the writers of old-time New York, 
so does the ineffable Mr. Lundini 
genuinely worship the literary gods 
of forty or fifty years ago. I have 
seen Mr. Lundini—luxuriously 
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a part of the gas-lit literary tradi- 
tion which he adores. “Bookseller” 
is a prosaic word; there is nothing 
prosaic in the manner in which 
Dante Lundini performs his liter- 
ary devotions. 

They are all philosophers, these 
bookseller friends of mine, and they 
all are a little removed from the 
world of everyday. Ben Petersen is 
cloistered with his O. Henry, and 
the refulgent Lundini hobnobs with 
George Moore and Lionel Johnson. 
That is what gives them this sin- 
gular detachment, this calm aloof- 
ness, which makes them such 
cheery philosophers. The woes of 
the world never quite touch them, 
because there is always refuge to 
be found between the covers of a 
book. The Book takes on a sacred 
aspect; The Book is to be pursued, 
and bought, and sold, and cherished 
and talked about—and nothing 
much else really matters. These 
men have discovered the infinite 
solace that resides in the printed 
word; they venerate it. Even old 
Von Der Heidt, in his cell in the city 
prison, manages to be contented. 

Von Der Heidt has been a book- 
seller in New York for more than 
forty years. I have known him for 
more than ten years, and at no time 
during our friendship has he ever 
been possessed of more than fifty 
cents in ready cash. He used, in 
the early days, to make considerable 
sums of money, but he has ever had 
that frequent literary attribute that 
people call “the artistic tempera- 
ment” and this has manifested it- 
self chiefly in a disregard for 
money-values that approaches the 
magnificent. Von Der Heidt has 
hobnobbed with most of the great 
writers and many of the great edi- 
tors of his generation; in the early 
days of this century he was a noted 


and picturesque frequenter of the 
Bohemian cafés, buying beers with 
expansive recklessness, dickering 
with needy poets and artists for 
books and prints by the garretful. 
Von Der Heidt is seventy now, and - 
looks the image of G. K. Chester- 
ton’s Father Brown—a dumpy lit- 
tle man with a beaming smile and 
merrily twinkling pince-nez. His 
present shelter is the city prison. 
That is because, two years ago, his 
decline began and he had to do 
something about it. His old cus- 
tomers had not so much money as 
in the past, nor had Von Der Heidt 
quite so much bubbling persuasive- 
ness as a salesman. The book busi- 
ness was very bad. From morning 
till night this merry little Father 
Brown of a bookseller stumped 
about the city, trying to earn a dol- 
lar here, to borrow another dollar 
there. The city marshals took away 
his furniture and the landlord took 
away his office. It became harder 
and harder to afford the five-cent 
sandwich and cup of coffee at noon- 
time. So finally little old Von Der 
Heidt, in the extremity of his need, 
undertook one day to traffic with a 
bookseller whose reputation was 
not savory. Exactly what happened 
is too complex and long a tale to tell 
here. It is enough that Von Der 
Heidt, bewildered and sick at heart, 
found suddenly that he had been 
the guileless partner to a fraud, and 
found, too, that he was now the 
scapegoat. And so at this writing 
he is in jail; but as he knows most 
of his favorite books by heart he 
has an enormous number of fic- 
tional heroes and literary philoso- 
phers to keep him company, and he 
is not really very unhappy about it. 
If ever I feel particularly depressed, 
there is much solace in thinking of 
this chipper little old man, sweep- 





ing out his cell and pondering con- 
tentedly upon the William Words- 
worth whom he loves so well. 

No presentment of my bookseller 
friends could be complete without a 
glance at Alfred Burton. That is 
not his real name, nor can his real 
name be given here, for he has— 
what amounts to a miracle in these 
times—a genuine terror of public- 
ity or exploitation of any kind. 
Burton has a genius for poetry; no 
less severe a critic than Mencken 
considers that he would rank as an 
“Important” poet were he to pro- 
duce a greater volume of work. 
But Burton will never do that. 
Three small volumes he has issued, 
and it is unlikely he will ever issue 
another. For Burton is a book- 
seller—a bookseller perfervid be- 
yond any of the others. He is as 
poor to-day as he was twenty years 


ago—because he cannot bring him- 
self to part with volumes that have 
come to be especially dear to him. 
I have sat in Burton’s shop at night, 
and seen a customer browse among 
the books and finally select one and 


ask its price. I have seen Burton 
finger the worn calf of the binding, 
and read over the familiar legend 
on the title page, and furrow his 
brows in the throes of a great in- 
ward struggle, and then: “I’m 
sorry. This book must have got 
among the others by mistake. It 
is not for sale.” And this at a time 
when I have known him to be with- 
out enough money for carfare and 
his cigarettes. If Burton is a great 
poet—and many, including myself, 
believe that he is—it is perhaps be- 
cause he has steeped himself so long 
and so deeply in the great poets who 
are dead. The most precious of 
Burton's earthly possessions are his 
original manuscripts—or fragments 
of manuscripts—of Swinburne and 
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Byron, Tennyson and Shelley and 
Keats. His own poetry he does not 
regard as of any importance in it- 
self, but simply as a kind of echo- 
ing tribute to these great names. 
His passionate wish to accumulate 
rare books of poetry has by this 
time completely dwarfed any ambi- 
tion to produce poetry of his own. 
He will never be what Mencken calls 
an “important” poet; probably he 
will never write any more poetry at 
all. Burton is now entirely in the 
grip of that philosophy which 
comes to all the booksellers I know 
—that philosophy which tends to 
do away with ambition, with enter- 
prise, with the will to action, and to 
supersede these things with a calm, 
detached, contemplative way of life 
in which the profoundest joy is to 
be found in the works of others. It 
does not matter to Burton that he 
is very poor, that he has not “made 
a name for himself” as a poet. He 
has his long brown shelves of calf- 
bound Coleridge and Southey, 
Whittier and Wordsworth. He is 
perfectly happy. 

There are dozens more in my cir- 
cle of booksellers. There are the 
dirty, dusty, sweat-stained un- 
shaven ones—the “scouts.” 
These are the ones at the very low- 
est rung of the bookselling ladder 
—which is not at all the same as 
saying that they are the least com- 
petent or the least interesting. 
They do not have any offices, and 
most of them do not have any 
“stock” worthy of the name. It is 
their business in life to scurry all 
over the town from morning until 
night, picking up a volume for 10 
cents at this bookstall which they 
believe they can sell for 50 cents 
elsewhere. They are a ragged and 
unprepossessing army, but it was 
in their grimy ranks that I met Mr. 
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Fishbein, who perhaps knows more 
about Lovelace than any other man 
in the world, and it was in the ranks 
of the “scouts,” too, that I discov- 
ered Christian Dudley, who can give 
a sounder verdict on a first edition 
than any other man I have ever met. 
Here is the bibliophilic passion in 
its most flagrant form—evidenced 
by these shrewd and literature-lov- 
ing fellows who will not heed the 
blandishments of some other and 
perhaps more lucrative profession 
while they can still, in their shabbi- 
ness and poverty, pursue that su- 
premely satisfying and desirable 
goal—THE BOOK. 

Earlier I remarked that I con- 
sidered it a happy lot to count so 
many booksellers among my 
friends. And so Ido, There is a 
certain genuineness, a_ certain 
whole-souled authentici:y, about a 
bookseller that is hard to match in 


any other kind of man. They 
squabble and cheat and bicker 
among themselves, very much as 
other men do, but there is nothing 
spurious in their communal devo- 
tion to literature. For all the pre- 
tense of Mr. Lundini’s scarab-ring 
and flowing tie, there is no unreality 
or affectation in that profound af- 
fection for his chosen authors. Old 
Von Der Heidt has managed to 
touch, in his odd fashion, some- 
thing that is quite beyond the reach 
of a good many men. There is, in 
all these booksellers, a vein, a sub- 
stratum, of contemplative philoso- 
phy which makes their personalities 
peculiarly pleasant in contact. And 
even that arrant swindler who 
forges, with delicate feeling, those 
Byronic inscriptions on fly-leaves, 
is faithful in his fashion to Letters. 
There could be worse epitaphs than 
that. 








WAS—IS—SHALL BE 
A New Year Reverie 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


NE is sometimes tempted to in- 
dulge in the entertaining pas- 
time of sorting out into various 
mental pigeonholes the men and 
women with whom one comes in 
contact. Taken too seriously it is 
far from a profitable occupation, 
for human minds and souls will not 
fit into our narrow categories, their 
personalities overflow these artifi- 
cial bounds. But for some time 
past, not unmindful of the danger, 
I have been trying whether I could 
sort people out into three or possi- 
bly four categories according to 
whether they live chiefly in a 
thought world of the past, the pres- 
ent, or the future, or again in an 
imaginary world of might be or 
might have been—a world of day- 
dreams. The first three we might 
call the retrospectives, the intro- 
spectives,t and the prospectives. 
The last we may simply call the 
dreamers. 
_ ‘It has been said that the young 
live in the future, the old in the 
past and the men of middle age in 
the present. It is true only with 
manifold reservations. Children, of 
course, have no past to think about. 
But they are creatures of the pres- 
ent rather than of the future. Some 
children live mostly in a timeless 
’ dreamland of their own. It is often 
in quite early manhood or woman- 
hood that specialization, so to 
speak, begins. One takes sides, as 


it were, definitely with past or pres- 
ent or future. It may be an out- 
come of circumstance or a matter of 
natural temperament. The san- 
guine temperament turns readily 
towards the future, the thoughtful 
lingers in the past, the practical and 
unimaginative is fully absorbed by 
the passing hour. It may be that 
early years hold such painful mem- 
ories that one is forced to look to 
days to come in the hope of better 
things. Or, on the contrary, all of 
happiness that our life has known 
may have come to us in the dear 


days that are gone. Well may we 
look back with yearning. When a 
man is past his prime and begins 
to feel the weight of the years, 


“The foot less prompt to meet the 
morning dew, 
The heart less bounding at emo- 
tion new 
And hope, once crushed, less quick 
to spring again,” 


he begins to feel that his best days 
are in the past and he grows rem- 
iniscent and anecdotic. 

We are all familiar with the type 
of man who lives in the past, who 
loves “to muse and brood and live 
again in memory.” His talk betrays 
him. It is full of “when I was @ 
boy” or “in my young days” or “the 
good old times.” He is a confirmed 
laudator temporis acti, for the 
Golden Age for him lies in the past 
and his stories end with a sigh and 
“God be with old times.” Believing 
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so firmly in the rightness of things 
as they once were in days gone by, 
he is distrustful of the present and 
apprehensive about the future. He 
“does not know what the world is 
coming to” and gives one to under- 
stand that it is coming to no good. 
His conversation is all reminis- 
cence: every remark that is made 
calls up some memory. The prob- 
lems of the day weary him and the 
manners of the times bewilder and 
disgust him. 

The outcome of such a backward- 
looking habit may vary from a gen- 
tle melancholy or pensiveness to 
sourness, gloom, and trouble of 
spirit. It breeds conservatism, for 
to such all that is new is newfan- 
gled and an innovation is resented 
as an outrage. But we shall have 
more to say presently of that ex- 
cessive preoccupation with the 
past. 

The man who lives wholly in the 
present is of a very different type. 
For the past he has little but scorn. 
In his vocabulary, “antiquated,” 
“old-fashioned,” “out of date,” “be- 
hind the times,” are terms of un- 
mixed disdain. He prides himself 
on being a man of his time. He has 
no respect for tradition nor yet for 
precedent, unless it serve some pur- 
pose of his. Musing over the past 
he dismisses as waste of precious 
time, to say no worse of it. With 
W. E. Henley he thinks that 


“The Past was goodly once and yet 
when all is said 
The best of it we know is that it’s 
done and dead, 
Dwindled and faded quite, per- 
ished beyond recall 
Nothing is left at last of what one 
time was all. 
The present is life and life is good 
to live.” 


On the whole he is pleased with 
things as they are, or at all events 
determined not so much to make 
the best of them as to get the most 
out of them. 

As the poet has sung: 


“Scatter ye roses while ye may old 
time is still a flying 

And that same rose ye pluck to- 

day to-morrow may be dying.” 


It is the spirit of the entire Rubai- 
yat— 


“Unborn To-morrow and dead Yes- 
terday 
Why fret about them, if To-day be 
sweet?” 


And what of the man whose 
thought-world is the future? In the 
first place he is far from satisfied 
with the present. He is filled with 
what has been called a divine dis- 
content, though often it has in it 
little enough that is divine. For 
him the times, his own times, are 
always out of joint. He longs to 
reform things, to hasten the pace 
of progress. He believes in prog- 
ress. He may be a man with a pas- 
sion for the ideal or merely a rest- 
less and importunate personality. 
And accordingly his enthusiasm 
for the future may have its origin 
in a longing to bring things nearer 
to some ideal shining like a star be- 
fore him or merely in a craving to 
raise himself and perhaps to win 
for himself a lasting name. For 
him the present is merely a jump- 
ing off ground, as it were, the past 
a guide mark for measuring prog- 
ress or decadence. Impatience with 
the present and contempt for the 
past will make him (if he is an 
artist) a futurist or a cubist, if he 
is a poet, a dadaist or some other 





type of freak—the word is not too 
strong. He comes, at the last, to 
welcome change in all its shapes 
and forms. 

These men of the future vary 
from a St. Paul with his “One thing 
I do: forgetting the things that are 
behind and stretching forth myself 
to those that are before, I press on- 
wards to the goal,”* to a Wilkins 
Micawber always waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, or to the people 
who live hopefully from sweepstake 
to sweepstake and, as they wait, 
build “castles in Spain.” Some are 
fascinated by a future that fills 
them with forebodings, others by a 
future that will bring them their 
particular Utopia. Their land of 
heart’s desire lies always just be- 
yond the crest of yonder hill. Alas, 
there is always just another hill 
bounding their horizon. 

Here then are our three types 


There is surely much to be said for 
all three of them. So, far be it from 
us to condemn altogether any one 
of them. Perhaps they are wrong 
only when their preoccupation with 
their particular outlook is exces- 


sive or exclusive? Anyhow it will 
be interesting to muse further about 
the effect on life of each of these 


particular attitudes. 


In these reflections on our aitti- 
tude to past and present and future 
I have been thinking chiefly of how 
that attitude affects a man’s indi- 
vidual welfare and happiness; and 
the past, present, and future that 
is in question is that of our own 
individual lives. But inevitably 
one’s thoughts take a wider range. 
For it is impossible to dwell long 
upon the subject without reflecting 
upon the problem of the right atti- 
tude of the mind towards the past, 

21. ¢, the winning-post. Philippians tii. 13. 
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present, and future of the world in 
general. 

With this in mind let us look 
again at the man of the past, the 
“retrospective.” In this attitude of 
his there may lurk certain illusions 
not always recognized as such. 
There is the illusion of glamour, in 
virtue of which past things are seen 
as in a golden haze which softens 
what is harsh in their outlines and 
surrounds them with a pleasing 
aureola. The little insistent wor- 
ries of the present make past 
troubles seem slight because they 
no longer trouble us. Or the pic- 
tures that memory recalls are 
blurred by distance. 


“And is it that the haze of grief 
Makes former gladness loom so 
great? 
The lowness of the present state 
That sets the past in this relief? 


“Or that the past will always win 
A glory from its being far; 
And orb into the perfect star 

We saw not when we moved 
therein ?” 


That is, perhaps, why Grey and 
thousands of others before and 
since have so idealized their school- 
days. And that is why old people 
talk of the “good old days” with 
such yearning and regret. That is 
what gives so much of its charm 
to Washington Irving’s Sketch 
Book. I think it is part of the same 
illusion to faney that people were 
so much happier at some period of 
past history than they are now. 


life with its cult of beauty and its 
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free civic life, or bring back the age 
of chivalry, or return to the days 
when Germans (or Celts) were un- 
contaminated by any outside influ- 
ence whatever—and how much 
more beautiful and happier the 
world will be! The worshiper of 
the past forgets in his enthusiasm 
all the darker things of those far- 
off days. But even apart from that, 
surely it is a delusion to think that 
things suited to man in earlier 
stages of his development could 
make for the happiness and welfare 
of ourselves who in a real sense are 
heirs of all the ages. We cannot 
if we would forget the intervening 
centuries or wipe from our being all 
the marks and traces they have left 
on the human nature we have in- 
herited. Pleading for Catholic 
Emancipation a hundred years ago, 
Sydney Smith wrote in the Edin- 
burgh Review: 


“What human plan, device, or in- 
vention 270 years old does not re- 


quire reconsideration? If a man 
dressed as he dressed 270 years ago 
the pug dogs in the streets would 
tear him to pieces. If he lived in 
the houses of 270 years ago unre- 
vised and uncorrected he would die 
of rheumatism in a week... . And 
can it be said that laws made in 
those days of ignorance and framed 
in the fury of religious hatred need 
no revision and are capable of no 
amendment?” 


No, institutions of the past can- 
not be restored felles quelles. The 
institutions of the most permanent 
entity in the world—the Church, 
are ever undergoing revision and 
adaptation. A Roman Republic or 
& medieval guild for men of the 
twentieth century is more than an 
anachronism, it is an absurdity. We 


can preserve the spirit of these 
things, or what was good in it, the 
form has perished forever: it is a 
dead thing: . 


“And who would keep an ancient 
form 
Through which the spirit breathes 
no more?” 


As the Catholic sociologist Ana- 
tole Leroy Beaulieu says so well— 
“We must not dig up dead institu- 
tions from the graveyard of his- 
tory,” and again, “Archzology has 
unfortunately nothing in common 
with social science.”* All institu- 
tions must be built up out of living 
materials and these living materials 
are the men and women of our 
time. 

But surely, says the defender of 
the past, we can learn from history, 
from the past, how to shape the fu- 
ture. We can. But here again there 
are openings for manifold illusion. 
Too often we imagine that we are 
judging the circumstances of to-day 
by the experience of history when 
in reality we are judging history by 
the prejudices of to-day. We fancy 
we are justifying some action on 
historical grounds when we are 
merely enforcing a piece of special 
pleading by an instance that is de- 
void of relevance. After all one has 
but to reflect that outstanding 
achievements in science, in art, and 
in many other fields of human en- 
deavor were such just because they 
had never been done before and 
therefore were not learned from his- 
tory. As for the inspiration that 
may be derived from history it de- 
pends on temperament. Where one — 
man will draw inspiration from the 
past another will find there only 
food for disillusionment and de- 

8 Papauté, Socialisme, Démocratie. 





spair. Somebody has written, “As 
for the inspiration of the past no 
sane man needs it. What he needs 
is a vision of the perfect future.” 

The worst misdeed of the past is 
to tyrannize over or at least to fet- 
ter the present. In an article writ- 
ten in an Irish review some twenty 
years ago I find these words, well- 
ing up, no doubt, out of a mood of 
disgust: “The pitiless tyranny of 
the Past oppresses us in everything, 
not only in politics but in religion, 
economics, literature, and sport.” 
It is a boutade if you will but with 
an element of truth in it. The past 
is ever reaching out a “dead hand” 
and laying it heavily, paralyzingly, 
on generous effort, on attempts at 
progress and reform. It calls itself 
precedent, tradition, old-time (or 
immemorial) custom. Aye cus- 
tom— 


“What custom wills in all things 
should we do it 

The dust on antique time would 
lie unswept, 

And mountainous error be too high 
unheap’d 

For truth to overpeer.” 


“It is old,” “it has always been 
done,” “it was good enough for our 
fathers,”—when shall we learn that 
these are not final arguments? 

The past, our own past this time, 
has power, if we foolishly suffer it, 
to wreak upon us this further evil. 
It can poison the present. I do not 
speak of evildoers haunted, like 
Richard (in the play) before the 
field of Bosworth, by the ghosts of 
past misdeeds. Such ghosts may 
be messengers of good if they 
frighten the soul into repentance. 
Repentance can lay those ghosts for- 
ever. I speak rather of fears and 
hatreds and bitter memories that 
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rise like a miasma out of the past 
to poison happiness and paralyze 
our deeds. “Of all delusions per- 
haps none is so great as the thought 
that our past has ruined our pres- 
ent, that the evils we have done, 
the mistakes we have committed, 
have made all further hope impos- 
sible.”* That way indeed lie de- 
spair and madness. And those of 
us whose task it has been to help in 
directing souls know what ravages 
such thoughts have made and are 
making in their spiritual lives. 

When we consider the past in 
those aspects in which we have just 
been viewing it, we are tempted to 
cry out with the poet— 


“The world is weary of the past 
Oh, might it die or rest at last!” 


Have I then no good word to say 
about the Past? Far from it. In 
the first place I have no quarrel with 
the Past so long as it will stay there. 
I can love and revere it provided it 
does not intrude upon the present 
and strut about there in ridiculous 
periwig or crinoline. Let it step out 
of the gilt frame of yesterday into 
our to-day and I for one will receive 
it with neither welcome nor rever- 
ence. I accept it only if it keep to 
its own place. The evil of it can- 
not be undone and we are thankful 
for what in it was good and beauti- 
ful. Moreover we must live upon 
its legacies till we have learned to 
fend for ourselves. 

But that is not all. The past has 
a precious, an indispensable réle to 
play in the lives of all of us. For 
our spiritual and mental life is 
nourished by literature and art, and 
in the field of literature and art, 
that is in the entire written or pic 


4 Archbishop Alban Goodier: The School of 
Love, p. 66. 
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tured record of man’s thoughts and 
visions, passions, fancies, and 
dreams, the past is supreme. So 
essentially of the past is literature 
that well-nigh every book is just a 
trifle out of date on the day of its 
publication. Even Mr. Wells’s 
novels of the future were the prod- 
uct of a mentality already behind 
the times. He looked at the middle 
of the next century through late- 
Victorian spectacles. But, however 
that may be, we cannot but feel pro- 
foundly grateful to the past for the 
heritage of wisdom and knowledge, 
beauty and holiness, which it has 
gathered, recorded, and passed on 
tous. True, it has also bequeathed 
a legacy of error and corruption. 
But that we are wholly free to dis- 
regard and set aside. Happily for 
us, apart from those few works 
which are at once literature of high 
quality and of evil influence, it is 
on the whole the best of what men 
have recorded of their thoughts and 
feelings, sorrows and hopes, that 
has survived: the rest is dead and 
long since decently interred in the 
great libraries. More even than of 
the world’s heroes can it be said of 
the world’s thinkers and writers 
that 


“They waged contention with their 
time’s decay, 

And of the Past are all that cannot 
pass away.” 


But for this literary heritage 
from the past there could be no real 
culture. Conceivably culture, learn- 
ing, the achievements of successive 
ages of civilization, and so forth, 
might be handed down by oral 
transmission. But in fact it is not 
80. Books are the actual and nor- 
mal instruments and vehicles of 
culture, the main source of educa- 


tion. To be cut off from books is 
ultimately to be cut off from civili- 
zation. Instead of a culture with 
its roots in the past, growing slow- 
ly and maturing into fruit and 
flower, culture could then be but a 
mushroom growth. The study of 
this magnificent literary heritage 
and indeed of all the memorials of 
the past lifts us above the petty 
cares and banal realities of to-day. 
Dr. Johnson wrote after his visit to 
Iona: “Whatever withdraws us 
from the power of the senses, what- 
ever makes the past, the distant, or 
the future predominate over the 
present advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings.” Perhaps, if 
it be not too flattering to us in Ire- 
land we may accept what Mrs. Alice 
Stopford Green wrote in The Old 
Irish World: “The Past is rapidly 
overlaid among men (viz., the Eng- 
lish) who live intensely in the pres- 
ent and the immediate future. A 
great gulf separates them from a 
race like the Irish to whom the far 
past and the far future are part of 
the eternal present, the very condi- 
tion of thought, the furniture with- 
out which the mind is bare.” 

There is another thing for which 
we may well be profoundly grateful 
to the past—the examples it holds 
up before nation and individual 
alike, the heroisms that have glori- 
fied the course of history. Above 
all religion and patriotism have 
their heroes and heroines. No man 
can ever again tread the way they 
trod, but their lives are there to show 
what human nature can suffer and 
do. “We keep the past for pride,” 
wrote an Irish poet, T. M. Kettle, 
summing up in a phrase what Irish 
history means for Irishmen. He 
might also have said, “We keep the 
past as a warning against the perils 
and pitfalls of the future.” 





“Then here’s their memory—may 
it be 
For us a shining light, 
To cheer our strife for liberty 
And teach us to unite.” 


But the past holds nothing more 
precious than the lives of God's 
saints. It is possible to think of 
the past as a place of tombs and of 
ruins, strewn with the wrecks of 
lost causes, full of strife and 
slaughter, full of crimes and 
misery. But when we look back at 
it with Christian eyes we see 
through all the murk and gloom, 
gleams of radiant whiteness making 
all around them glow with their 
light. They are God’s beacon lights 
shining from the mountain tops of 
the past. 

Nor have I even yet exhausted 
the beneficence of the past; our own 
past we may make a source of com- 


fort and of holy thoughts. For our 
past, my past, is not something to 
be merely blotted out, not an irre- 
parable ruin, not a vanished dream, 


not a happiness lost forever. It is 
in reality a place sweet with the 
fragrance of God’s grace and bathed 
in the sunlight of His love. It is 
purified by forgiveness and hal- 
lowed by Communions. What was 
evil and shameful in it I may at 
times “remember with tears,” tears 
without bitterness, and may at 
times forget as God has to all in- 
tents forgotten it. Above all Christ 
is the light and the solid reality of 
all my past. I may look back ten- 
derly on my relations with Him all 
through the years, that I nay have 
comfort in the present anc heart to 
face the future. 

And if this be so perhaps we 
might apply to that spiritual past of 
ours this counsel of a writer who, 
one may think, cared little for the 
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spiritual life:* “We ought,” he 
writes, “to keep our past alive by 
every means in our power, system- 
atically, unremittingly, struggling 
against its rapid or gradual extinc- 
tion. To this end people are wise 
who carefully preserve records of 
their past.” That is just what the 
Blessed Peter Faber did in a work 
of his that might well be better 
known—Memoriale Beati Petri Fa- 
bri. It is a history of the grace of 
God in him. 

Next let us return for a moment 
to the man of the present. Types of 
him are the Bounderbys and Grad- 
grinds, or their equivalent to-day. 
“Thomas Gradgrind, Sir. A man 
of realities. A man of facts and 
calculations,” and the rest of it. 
And Josiah Bounderby, self-made 
man and proud of it, Hard-headed, 
solid-fisted people, with an eye to 
the main chance, men who know 
nothing of the world’s past except 
that it exists no longer and can be 
of no help to their schemes. Men 
who have no use for either memo- 
ries or fancies. They are eminent- 
ly practical people. Well, to say 
no more about them, they are the 
losers by all that we have just 
claimed for the beneficent influence 
of the past. When their calcula- 
tions fail and life plays them false, 
they have nothing to fall back upon, 
not even their memories. 

But there is a sense in which it is 
right and wholesome to live in the 
present, to think of it, to have re- 
gard for it, such regard implying no 
disdain of the past but only depre- 
cating vain solicitude and foolish 
forebodings about the future. For 
this we have Christ’s warrant, “Be 
not therefore solicitous for to-mor- 
row; for the morrow will be so 


6 W. B. Maxwell: Life—A Study of Self, 
73. He develops this idea at some length. 
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licitous for itself. Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.” We who 
believe may put aside all fearful 
solicitude about the future, for it is 
in the hands of God and He is our 
Father. 

Perhaps I may quote as entirely 
relevant here these simple verses by 
Archbishop Chenevix Trench— 


“The Present we fling from us as 
the rind 

Of some sweet Future which we 
after find 

Bitter to taste; or cloud it o’er with 
fears 

And water it beforehand with our 
tears— 

Vain tears, for that which never 
may arrive. 

Meanwhile the joy whereby we 
ought to live, 

Neglected or unheeded disappears. 

Wiser it were to welcome and 
make ours 

Whate’er of good, though small, 
the Present brings; 

Kind greetings, sunshine, song of 
birds, and flowers, 

With a child’s pure delight in lit- 
tle things; 

And as to griefs unborn, to rest 
secure, 

Knowing that mercy ever will en- 
dure.” 


This making the most of the pres- 
ent is a matter on which content- 
ment and happiness largely turn. 
It is also one that concerns the 
spiritual life. Our soul needs peace 
and there can be no peace if it be 
harassed and terrorized by the far 
off past and the distant future. We 
must have enough sanity of mind 
and strength of will to forget our 
past, if we cannot look at it calmly, 
and to leave the future wholly in 
the hands of God. To-day is our 


concern. To it God has assigned its 
own duties, its own grace, its own 
opportunity, possibly its own pe- 
culiar peril. We need all our 
powers to cope with these.* 


And now let us look again at the 
man of the future. The extreme 
type of him is of course the Bolshe- 
vik. He has not only wrenched 
himself away from the Past, his 
own and all mankind’s, but he has 
turned upon it with cursing and re- 
viling. Upon its ruins he means to 
build a new and wholly different 
world.’ But setting aside what ex- 
cess and perversity there is in so 
violent a break with the past and 
so exclusive a concentration on the 
remodeling of the future, can any- 
thing be said for the “prospective”? 
He is of course wrong to ignore the 
present, not only because he thus 
foregoes so many minor joys and 
pleasures, but also because he fails 
to recognize that it is by the petty 
difficulties and contradictions of 
every day that God is forming and 
molding his soul— 


“He fixed thee midst this dance 
of plastic circumstance, 


“This Present, thou, forsooth, 
wouldst fain arrest. 


“Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 


“Try thee and turn thee forth, 
sufficiently impressed.” 
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He is wrong, too, if he fail to recog- 
nize his debts to the Past and the 
potencies that lie latent in the 
precious heritage it has bequeathed 
tohim. In his What's Wrong With 
the World, Mr. G. K. Chesterton has 
a chapter in his most vigorous and 
trenchant manner on “The Fear of 
the Past.” He put down the enthu- 
siasm for the future of his contem- 
poraries (it was 1910) to fear of 
the heroisms and achievements of 
the past and a feeling of the hope- 
lessness of living up to such ideals. 
So that living in the future would 
be simply a weakness and a coward- 
ice. No doubt there are prospec- 
tives of that sort too. 

And yet, after all, may not the 
man whose thought-world is the fu- 
ture have a useful réle to play in 
the world? To put it in one phrase, 
in the future lies the land of hope, 
the home of the ideal, and the path 
of progress. One may look reso- 
lutely forward without disparage- 
ment either of the past or of the 
present, and if there were none to 
be found who would do so, none to 
be found ready to face the upward- 
sloping path—for upward it always 
is, and the unknown perils that may 
beset it, would there be any hope 
of progress or of reform? It is 
right to make the most of what we 
have, but if all men were perfectly 
content with the present, should 
they not cease to toil and contrive 
and scheme to better it? Must not 
men be found “to scorn delights 
and live laborious days” that 
wrongs may be righted and that 
their children or their children’s 
children may be happier? If none 
such be found then will society 
stagnate and sink in the end into 
corruption and rottenness. 

Happily such men have been 
found in every age of the world. 
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Beside the men who upheld the 
honor, or sang the glories, or re- 
vealed the treasures of the past, 
there were men who worked for the 
future—the apostles, the pioneers, 
the reformers, the great discover- 
ers. Beside the Burkes and Scotts, 
the Newmans and Ruskins and 
Chestertons, were men, some fa- 
mous like Columbus and Galileo, 
Ozanam and Pasteur, while many 
more were mere obscure toilers and 
adventurers. And the saints, were 
they complacent, self - satisfied 
dwellers in a commonplace present, 
and not rather men and women who 
struggled forward unrestingly to- 
wards a lofty and far-off ideal? 
Dying, they bequeathed a precious 
legacy to the future of the world— 
the memory of their lives. 


No one, then, of these types of men 
that we have surveyed may claim a 
monopoly of wisdom and sanity. 
But all three have a useful and even 
noble réle to play in the world. If 
they err it is by excess and exclu- 
siveness. The ideal man would 
have in him something of all three. 
While remolding the world’s future 
he could say to lovers of the past, 
“I came not to destroy but to ful- 
fill.” While rebuking the evils of 
his time, he would refuse to break 
the bruised reed or quench the still 
smoking flax. He would draw 
forth from the treasure of his mind, 
from the treasures of all time, new 
things as well as old, nova et vetera. 

It is, indeed, a great part of the 
art of life to learn how to balance 
these three tendencies—to hold the 
mean between rigid conservatism 
and reaction on the one hand and 
reckless radicalism and innovation 
on the other: between clinging to 
the antiquated and obsolete and 
feverish anxiety to be up to date in 
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cience, literature, art, 
religion itself: between the hatred 
of change and the craze of novelty. 
If, in concluding this essay, I may 
for a moment turn from exposition 
to appeal I would venture to enter 
an earnest plea for the future. To 
begin with, there are two great 
facts. One is this, that we Chris- 
tians believe not only in a tempo- 
rary future for the human race, but 
in an eternal future for every mem- 
ber of it. We must think of that, 
work towards that. The other fact 
is that the very condition alike of 
the physical world and of human 
life is change. Nothing stands still. 
Nothing abides. 
and the world that way and we 
must accept it. Poets, like Keats 
before his Grecian urn, have longed 
to stop for a moment the onward 
flow of time in order to dwell in 
some mood of ecstasy. It may not 
be. 


“No rose but fades: no glory but 
must pass... * 


I am not one to deny the wistful 
charm that clings about old things, 
old ways, nor one to disdain the 
emotion that wells up within us “in 
thinking of the days that are no 
more.” But this charm must not 
blind us to the good that is in the 
present nor render us overdistrust- 
ful towards the promise of the fu- 
ture. Old furniture is beautiful and 
dignified, but the newest furniture, 
nay furniture yet to be, may be far 
better adapted to the needs of the 
time. There is interest in old books, 
but it is a narrow interest if it value 
them merely for their oldness or 
their rarity. We need a new liter- 
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ature that will be the voice of a new < 


generation and will meet its needs. 
The old ways were excellent in their 
day: let us not deride them. Bu 
that day has passed, not to return. 
Archeology is for leisure hours and 
leisured people only, unless the 
fruit of it be some bettering of the 
present, or some truths and ideas to 
help us in shaping the future. From 
that work of tremendous conse- 
quence we must not be turned aside 
by exaggerated reverence for the 
past. We must cast off its fetters 
and its shackles, unless its influence 
bear unmistakably the character of 
truth and goodness and beauty, in 
other words of the divine. Nor 
must our powers and activities be 
so wholly absorbed by to-day that 
we cannot look beyond it into the 
days to come. 

Now if as Christians we are to 
work efficaciously for the future, it 
seems to me that we must be men 
of our time. We must frankly ac- 
cept the present. It is foolish to 
frown upon the advances of what is 
called material civilization because 
it is new. It is foolish to rail 
against new styles in art and liter- 
ature, not because they are ugly or 
mean or pretentious, but because 
they are unlike the old. It is no less 
foolish to scorn new ideas, not be- 
cause they contradict the known 
truth, but because we have not 
heard of them before. Man is but 
gradually discovering the energies 
and potencies which God has hid- 
den in His world, hidden in order 
that they may be discovered and 
put to use. And so of the world of 
thought. We may well think that 
man has not yet come to the end of 
his discoveries there. Moreover it 
behooves us to retain the respect 
and win the sympathy of the men 
of our day. We can hardly do so 
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pressed in a quarter where I little 
expected to find it—Dom Leclercq’s 
Preface to his great work on the 


martyrs: 


“We must,” he writes, “be men of 
our time and not of a time that has 
gone by. There is nothing to be 
gained by perpetually setting the 
past against the present. And since 
willy-nilly we have got to live in the 
present, it were wiser to endeavor to 
better it than to flee from it... . 
Whether we wish it or not the so- 
ciety to which we belong is that on 
which we can act efficaciously; in 
some cases we may add the so- 
cieties to come, never those that 
have gone before us. Elegies over 
the good old time are of no possible 
use to souls gone from the earth ten 


centuries ago, and the only thing of 
real importance is to save souls.” 


Yes, to us Christians the great 


vital truth is this that in the future 
lies the saving or the loss of every 
soul of man. In the future will be 
decided the eternal destiny of each. 
If we have any power of thought 
and any regard, not to say love, for 
God and man, we cannot remain in- 
different to that. We cannot, must 
not shrug our shoulders and leave 
it to Providence. God looks for bet- 
ter things from us. And while we 
dally and dream multitudes of men 
are working with frenzied earnest- 
ness for the defeat of God’s cause in 
the world. 

And we may look forward with 
unshaken hope and confidence. God 
must win in the end. How, we 
know not. Enough for us to know 
that in this race of ours there is still 
abounding life, still well-nigh ex- 
haustless potentialities of progress 
and perfection. And so instead of 
bidding sad farewells to sunsets, 
however gorgeous with the hues of 
dying days, let us turn our eyes to- 
wards the dawn, however dim and 
murky, of days that are to be. 








CATHOLIC ORIGIN OF NURSERY 
By Enna S. SoLiars 


IKE an explorer, Catholicism 
has not been content to stay 
within the borders of the safe and 
the known, but has traveled to dis- 
tant lands and planted its cross in 
strange places; but nowhere, per- 
haps, is its influence more surpris- 
ing and unexpected, than in the 
realm of nursery rimes, beloved by 
mothers and children the world 
over through successive genera- 
tions. A large number of these fa- 
miliar jingles were Catholic in ori- 
gin, and wielded a tremendous po- 
litical power during the various 
reigns of early England, for they 
were the expression of the popu- 
lace, and made known the feelings 
of the people for their betters in no 
uncertain terms. Proud parents 
and baby lips had nothing at ali to 
do with the inception and early 
usage of these bits of doggerel verse, 
which relate so much of British his- 
tory in their lilting lines. They 
were the rude cartoons of the 
period, frequently bitter and caus- 
tic in their attack upon wrongs per- 
petrated by those in high places, 
often being printed upon coarse, 
brown paper, with a crude drawing 
at the top, and were sung by the 
people in moods of good-natured 
jibing, love, devotion and loyalty, 
or hatred and resentment of injus- 
tice. Long and slow was the evo- 
lution of these popular national 
lampoons, into the still more popu- 
lar international nursery rimes of 
to-day 


The stirring drama of the Church, 
together with notable figures of the 
period—friends or enemies—and 


the daily routine of everyday reli- 
gion, are all to be found in these old 
jingles. They peep through the dis- 
guise of simple, childish words, al- 
though time has almost completely 
obliterated the hidden meaning— 
once so potent a factor in the forma- 
tion of public opinion—leaving the 
gay rimes that tickle the tongues of 
little people, and fill their mothers 
with happy pride in the prowess of 
their children. 

There is this familiar doggerel, 
for instance. Who would believe 
that 


“Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie, 
He stuck in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, “What a good boy am 
I” 


was no less a personage than John 
Horner, who was chosen by the 
Bishop of Glastonbury to present 
the precious title deeds of fa- 
mous old Church properties, to 
King Henry VIII., whose rapacious 
greed had caused him to make a 
survey of all the wealthy monastic 
holdings, and after finding them 
much to his liking, commanded that 
their deeds be turned over to the 
Crown. 

A sad day this for the Catholic 
Church in England, for the slowly 
accumulated riches of centuries in 
lands and buildings, plus the gold 
and jewels of its treasury, must all 
be given up to an unworthy king. 

So John Horner betook himself 
to London on his mission of State, 
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with the deeds to the valuable 
Church properties carefully placed 
within a pie, according to the ab- 
surd custom of the period. Tradi- 
tion insists that Mr. Horner was not 
unfamiliar with graft, and that he 
tore a hole in the crust of this pie, 
sticking in his thumb, and pulling 
out the plum he most desired—the 
title deed to the favorite monastic 
residence of the Bishop of Glaston- 
bury. The Horner descendants, on 
the other hand, indignantly main- 
tain the honor of their forbear, and 
insist with equal firmness, that he 
bought and paid for this property, 
and for that reason was knighted 
by King Henry. 

The Abbey is one of the most 
magnificent structures of ancient 
England, with its stone walls half 
hidden under clinging lichen and 
trailing ivy, and the ecclesiastical 
coat of arms carved above the high 
Gothic doorway. On one side of 
the Abbey runs New Street, which 
name is something of a misnomer 
now, as its thatch roofed, stone cot- 
tages were really new two years be- 
fore Columbus started on his fa- 
mous adventure culminating in the 
discovery of America. 

Within the Abbey is still to be 
seen the “malt” house, whose malt 
was made famous in the other rime 
concerning Little Jack Horner, the 
“House that Jack Built.” The malt 
was the food so delectably pre- 
pared in the old malt house or 
kitchen, with its low beamed ceil- 
ing and smoke darkened walls. 

Horner erected the “House that 
Jack Built” in the shape of the let- 
ter “H,” a horizontal corridor form- 
ing the connection between the two 
vertical halves of the building. The 
corridor has long ago fallen into 
ruin, but the Horner descendants 
still occupy the main edifice. 
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The deed to beautiful Newstead 
Abbey was among those in the lu- 
crative bit of pastry presented to 
the king. Henry later sold it for an 
enormous sum to John Byron, an- 
cestor of the poet, Lord Byron. Be- 
fore the monastery passed from ec- 
clesiastical hands, the monks sank 
its vast treasure of golden com- 
munion service in the adjoining 
lake, that it might not be defiled by 
profane touch. Long afterward, a 
part of this treasure was discovered 
in perfect condition, and a number 
of expeditions have attempted to 
reclaim the balance, one of the lat- 
est being financed by a wealthy 
American. 

Another rime referring to these 
same incidents, was that of 


“Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye, 
Four and twenty blackbirds baked 
in a pie, 
When the pie was opened, 
The birds began to sing, 
Wasn’t that a pretty dish 
To set before a king? 


“The king was in his counting 
house, 

Counting out his money, 

The queen was in the pantry, 
Eating bread and honey, 

The maid was in the garden, 
Hanging up the clothes, 

When along came a blackbird, 
And snipped off her nose.” 


Henry was delighted over the 
moneys resulting from the confis- 
cated Church properties, with their 
rich fields of rye and other grain. 
The “four and twenty blackbirds” 
were the four and twenty deeds 
baked in the Horner pie. 

Henry loved the counting of his 
vast Church revenues, while his 
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Catholic queen, Catharine of Ara- 
gon, sometimes satisfied her nos- 
talgia for her native land, by eating 
English bread sweetened with honey 
from her own beloved Spain. The 
“maid in the garden” was none oth- 
er than winsome Anne Boleyn, fresh 
from Paris, and wearing all the lat- 
est Parisian creations. She attracted 
the attention of the lecherous king, 
who ordered Thomas Cardinal Wol- 
sey to procure her for him at any 
cost. Anne was sent off to the coun- 
try, and her engagement to a cour- 
tier, broken. After his marriage to 
another, she was brought back to 
Court, and Henry, in spite of the 
urgent advice of the Cardinal, in- 
sisted upon divorcing both his 
queen-wife and the Church, that he 
might marry the lovely Anne. In 
time, she, too, palled upon his rov- 
ing fancy, and she was beheaded by 
the executioner, the “blackbird” 
who snipped off her nose in the 
concluding lines of the nursery 
rime. 


“Patty cake, patty cake, baker’s 
man, 
Make a little cake as fast as you 
can, 
Pit it and pat it and mark it with T, 
And put it in the oven for baby and 
me.” 


This is almost the first rime 
taught by mothers to their little 
children, without in the least realiz- 
ing that the “patty cake” was the 
communion wafer used by the Cath- 
dlic Church, or that “baker man” 
was early Saxon for the word priest. 
The marking of the wafer with “T,” 
signified the Sign of the Cross, and 
the whole verse breathes the warm 
friendliness and sincerity of the 
people for their faith. 

And what of 
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“Little Miss Muffit sat on a tuffit, 
Eating her curds and whey, 
Along came a spider and sat down 

beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffit away.” 


Well, this Little Miss Muffit was 
no other than the lovely Mary, 
Queen of Scots, who was raised in 
the Catholic faith by Queen Catha- 
rine de Medici in the French Court. 
Mary ate the curds and whey of 
many a royal good time in that gay 
life, while she occupied the throne, 
or tuffit, as consort of the French 
king. At his death, however, she 
lost her crown, and returned to 
Scotland as its ruler. 

Scotland was sternly Protestant, 
and looked askance upon her Cath- 
olic queen. John Knox, one of the 
severest of Protestant zealots, came 
to Mary frequently, urging her to 
abjure her religion—but Mary was 
loyal to her faith even though ‘the 
price was the loss of her kingdom. 


One of our own most popular na- 
tional songs was distinctly Catholic 
in origin. It is still a prime favor- 
ite among nursery jingles, and was 
written about the most idolized fig- 
ure in English history at the time, 
for 


“Yankee Doodle came to town rid- 
ing on a pony, 
He stuck a feather in his cap, 
and called it Macaroni” 


was none other than Prince Rupert, 
great grandson of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and feared more than any 
man in all the land by Oliver Crom- 
well and his Roundheads. 

Prince Rupert was a remarkable 
personage in many ways. He was 
one of thirteen children, and had 
known hunger, cold and exile in his 





youth. Yet for all this, Rupert dis- 
played a marked military genius 
when still a child, and was out- 
standingly proficient in mechanical 
achievement. His intellectual at- 
tainments were of the highest. Be- 
fore reaching the age of fourteen, 
he spoke all European languages 
with ease and fluency. The “feather 
in his cap,” betokened him a loyal 
Cavalier, and he was considered 
the most valiant supporter of both 
King Charles I. and Charles IL. in 
their struggles to regain the throne. 
The song itself was written during 
the period when the elder Charles 
was fighting for possession of Bris- 
tol. 

Oddly enough, the most roman- 
tic, the most colorful and the most 
outstandingly historic of all the 
Catholic nursery rimes, or indeed, 
the nursery rimes of any origin, 
continues at the present time to 
have a very definite share in the fi- 
nancial disbursements of Great Bri- 
tain, a certain portion of which is 
annually received by a resident of 
the United States. 

Long ago in the early sixteen hun- 
dreds, the English were singing this 
ditty—and singing it with all their 
monarch-loving hearts, although 
with a care lest the stern followers 
of Oliver Cromwell should hear, and 
hearing, punish those who sang. 


“Now, Curly Locks, Curly Locks, 
Wilt thou be mine? 
Thou shalt not wash the dishes, 
Nor yet feed the swine; 
But sit on a cushion 
And sew a fine seam, 
And feast upon strawberries, 
Sugar and cream.” 


“Curly Locks, Curly Locks” was 
the pet name for the beloved Charles 
Il., exiled in France, and the loyal 
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English were begging for his re- 
turn, that they might assist him to 
sit upon the throne, the “cushion” 
of the doggerel. The “washing of 
dishes and feeding of swine,” re- 
ferred directly to much of the dra- 
matic, the generous and the noble 
in British history. 

Previous to the writing and the 
popularity of the jingle, the exiled 
Charles had managed to enter Scot- 
land, where he gathered together an 
army of some twenty thousand en- 
thusiastic Cavaliers, and marched 
into England, meeting the Puritan 
forces at Worcester on the third of 
September, 1651. The battle was 
short and decisive, and for Charles, 
disastrous. His army was hope- 
lessly defeated, and the royal prince 
was forced to flee for his life. 

Upon reaching the estate of 
Whiteladies, Charles parted with 
the handful of loyal retainers, who 
had endangered their own lives to 
see him thus far. He was smuggled 
into the old house of Boscobel, by 
the five Pendrell brothers and their 
brother-in-law, one Francis Yates. 

The Pendrells were stanch Cath- 
olics, and Boscobel had been pro- 
vided with a secret hiding place, 
where many a priest had found 
shelter from the persecution of 
Cromwell and his men. The Cath- 
olic clergy were frequently and re- 
lentlessly pursued by the Puritans. 

The Pendrells were honest, God- 
fearing folk, who worked in the 
fields and the deep forests sur- 
rounding Boscobel. Their life was 
simple, their fare frugal, and their 
clothing coarse. Lest the difference 
in the appearance and apparel of 
Charles should attract attention, it 
was thought best for him to be dit 
guised as one of the common 
So the long, luxuriant curls were 
shorn away by the clumsy, rever 
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ent fingers of one of the Pendrell 
brothers, and the fugitive prince 
donned the cheap garments of his 
host. His fair skin was darkened 
with walnut juice. Charles was 
greatly amused to see himself re- 
sembling a common rustic, but his 
amusement was of short duration, 
for in the poor and ill-fitting shoes 
provided by his new friends the 
royal feet were soon raw and blis- 
tered from tramping to and fro in 
the forest, where to all appearances 
he worked with the other common- 
ers. 
Cromwell’s men were everywhere. 
They searched the fields and woods, 
and upon one occasion, Charles, ac- 
companied by the faithful Colonel 
Carlos, was forced to remain all 
night in the high branches of a 
mighty oak, while the soldiers 
passed and repassed below them. 
They threw the lights of their 
torches hither and yon, but failed to 
penetrate the thick foliage of the 
great tree. Even now, England so 
appreciates the escape of her royal 
fugitive, that “Oak Day” is still cele- 
brated as a national holiday. 

The month spent at Boscobel held 
many divergent experiences for 
Charles. Sometimes he worked 
with the Pendrells. Sometimes he 
sallied gaily forth into the kitchen, 
and cooked himself his evening 
meal. Sometimes he lay hidden in 
the secret hiding place, and on one 
of these occasions, he learned from 
the conversation of Richard Pen- 
drell and his wife in the adjoining 
room, that a price of one thousand 
pounds was offered for him, dead or 
alive, by the Puritans, and heard the 
wife beg her husband to hand over 
their noble guest to the Round- 
heads, both because money was 
sorely needed, and because it meant 
death if it were known they had 
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harbored the missing prince. But 
Trusty Dick, as he has since been 
known in history, refused to betray 
his lord, and sternly forbade his 
wife to traffic with the Roundheads. 

Later, Charles, accompanied by 
Trusty Dick, tried to escape into 
Scotland, but the Severn River was 
so closely guarded, they were forced 
to return. Suspicion was aroused 
as they left the end of a long bridge, 
and in a panic of fear, they flung 
themselves into the stream it 
spanned. The night was dark. 
Charles could see no one. His guide 
was invisible, and had it not been 
for the squeaking of his leather 
breeches in the water—a sound 
which he could follow—the future 
king would have been drowned, and 
no Charles II. would have sat upon 
the throne of England. 

At last, Charles did reach the 
coast, disguised as a groom in at- 
tendance upon Miss Jane Lane, and 
from the coast, escaped to safety in 
France. 

Before leaving the Pendrells, how- 
ever, he gave them his hand to kiss, 
and said these memorable words— 
“If ever I return, I will send for you, 
and you will come—if it so please 
God.” 

Whatever may be said of 
Charles’s virtues or his vices, he re- 
membered this promise. Shortly 
after his accession to the throne, he 
sent for the five Pendrell brothers 
and their brother-in-law, Francis 
Yates. 

Yates reached London, but died 
before the banquet, at which Charles 
related the story of the family’s loy- 
alty and devotion. He gave to each 
and to his oldest son, forever, an an- 
nual pension of five hundred 
pounds. 

Another jingle referring to the 
historie incident, runs 
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“Old Pendrell the miller, 
At risk of his blood, 
Sheltered the king of the isle, 
In the king of the wood.” 


The shelter of the great oak made 
a profound impression upon the 
mind and heart of Charles, and he 
planted one of its acorns in the gar- 
den of his queen. Many years later, 
Queen Ann deeded this land to the 
Duchess of Marlborough. When 
this lady ruthlessly felled the young 
oak sapling, in order to make room 
for Marlborough House, all England 
was aroused to indignation. 

Boscobel still stands. It has long 
been used as a vicarage. Protestant 
England has honored the pension of 
her Catholic king. It was faithfully 
paid to the various eldest sons of the 
Pendrell family, until the World 
War, when the American represen- 
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tative, the late George Washington 
Pendrell of Brooklyn, received a let- 
ter from the British government, 
asking permission to withhold pay- 
ment until the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Permission was gladly ac- 
corded, and not long after the Armi- 
stice was signed, without coercion 
or suggestion, Great Britain again 
resumed payment of the historic 
pension, although on a somewhat 
smaller scale. Its recipient in this 
country at present is Dr. H. Walker 
of Andover, Massachusetts. An- 
other branch of the family resides 
in Evanston, Illinois, and is headed 
by William Pendrell. 

The world of childhood is greatly 
indebted to Catholicism, for the lit- 
erature and inspiration of its nur- 
sery rimes. These lilting jingles are 
its first approach to the drama and 
the poesy of life. 


WINTER 


By ELien GILBERT 


E snow lies white by field and stream, 
And white by fold and byre, the snow, 
And falling flakes of floating white 
Fly everywhere my footsteps go; 


The summer seems like some dim dream, 

Its birds are flown, its brook is still, 

And where we walked through green and gold, 
A hush of white drapes vale and hill; 


The snow lies white by field and stream, 
By fold and byre, the snow lies white. . . . 
And you that shared my summer days, 
Where are you now, this winter night? 
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THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


AT has happened to the 

quality of indignation in the 
American temper? Few seem to 
give vent to their temper in print to- 
day, except the Communists, and 
they seem to be more vituperative 
than really angry. They are too 
sure of themselves for anger even 
when they rage. The satirist’s an- 
ger is always moral. He is not 
calmed by theories nor satisfied by 
agreement. He may write calmly, 
but his utter condemnation is felt 
underneath. The truth may be that 
we like this society of ourselves bet- 
ter than it deserves. Having, be- 
yond all other ages, decided to live 
in the present, with religion become 
shadowy and ethics a matter of ex- 
periment, the worst happenings, the 
most deplorable customs, the flimsi- 
est characters, arouse our curiosity 
rather than our anger. Our younger 
novelists can be sarcastic and abu- 
sive, but it takes more moral clarity 
than they have attained to write the 


satire that the country needs. 


—Henny Sewet Cansy, in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, November 2d. 


We should like to see a little more 
scholarship and a little less imagi- 
native literature in some depart- 
ments of American life, notably in 
the tabloids. The tabloids have 
their points, but they are not in the 
headlines. . . . It is a curious civili- 
zation we live in. Millions spent 
on the non-profit making business 
of educating children to use their 
minds like rational beings. Mil- 
lions made by exploiting the instinc- 
tive tendencies of adults to revert to 


the category of credulous children 
who can be stuffed with vulgarity 


or with lies. 
—The Saturday Review of Literature, No- 
vember 30th. 


When have nations ever been 
ruled with such torrents of words 
as today fall upon the inhabitants 
of the dictated European peoples? 
They may be strong men, who 
preside over the destiny of the au- 
thoritarian States; but silent? .. . 
Even where the dictators have ac- 
complished real things, even where 
they have built, or dug, or cleaned, 
or set in order and organized, it has 
been done to the accompaniment of 
a tremendous hullabaloo. Our 
American democracy once upon a 
time was accused by European visi- 
tors of having too high a conceit of 
itself. But the Jefferson Bricks 
and the Hannibal Chollops were 
only piping amateurs compared 
with the mighty governmental 
choruses that fill the European air 
today in praise of the particular 
Leader from whom all blessings 
flow. These strong men cannot 
build a factory, or dig a canal, or 
erect a school, or create a job for an 
unemployed man—normal func- 
tions in a normal democratic world 
—without going into a delirium of 
self-congratulation to the sound of 
cymbals and drums. 

—The New York Times, November 11th. 


Food is only one of a thousand 
things handed to us in a shape that 
precludes the need of thought, work, 
or ingenuity. We get our opinions 
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ready-made, our music, our amuse- 
ments. We are even saved the 
trouble of reading. Does not the 
Reverend Mr. So-and-So review 
books for us every week over the 
radio, and isn’t it just as easy to dis- 
cuss the book after hearing his con- 
densed version of it? As for com- 
paring the editorials of different pa- 
pers or articles in various maga- 
zines and forming one’s own con- 
clusions on public questions, isn’t it 
much better to get the whole mass 
digested for us in that weekly lec- 
ture at the club? Why bother to 
keep up one’s scales when some of 
the best concert pianists may be 
heard on the air so often? The 
whole thing is trying to obviate the 
necessity for that slow process of 
education which should, and occa- 
sionally does, result in learning to 


think. 
—The Atlantic Monthly, November. 


It is not with sincerity that 
Christ’s Vicar is bidden to prophesy 
to-day by those who have spent their 
lives indignantly denying his vicari- 
ate as a blasphemous presumption. 
... Their notion is that when mass- 
opinion (which might, in many 
eases, be no better than mob-opin- 
ion) has made itself up on some is- 
sue of world-interest, the mass has 
a right to demand that the Pope 
shall echo and ratify the verdict at 
which they have arrived. His Holi- 
ness is to become the loud-speaker 
of majority-opinion. He is to be 
Voz Dei, not as Vicar of Christ but 
as the speaking-trumpet of Voz po- 
puli. Only if his “speaking-out” 
amplifies popular human judgment 
will it be tolerated. This is not what 
Catholics understand by the Pope. 
He is not one of those shams who, 
while calling themselves “leaders,” 
are pushed on from behind. He is 
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a Duce, a Fihrer, who truly leads, 
paying no heed to the would-be 
masters who crowd round him tell- 
ing him what he must say and when 
he must say it. 

—The Tablet (London), October 19th. 


The contrast between the marvel 
of our scientific achievement and 
the ignominy of our social childish- 
ness meets us at every turn. Just 
think of the things that science has 
enabled us to do. We can talk 
across continents and oceans, tele- 
graph pictures, listen in Ceylon to 
Big Ben striking in London, ride 
above and beneath the earth and 
the sea. Children can talk along 
wires, typewriters are silent, liners 
have swimming baths, crops are 
ripened by electricity, roads are 
made of rubber, X-rays are the win- 
dows through which we behold our 
insides, photographs speak and sing, 
murderers are tracked down by 
wireless, submarines go to the North 
Pole, airplanes to the South Pole 
... yet, we cannot, to take a simple 
example, in the midst of our enor- 
mous cities provide a little space 
where poor children may play in 
comfort and safety, with the result 
that the number of persons killed 
by automobiles in my own small 
country alone runs already into well 
over 6,000 a year... . “You can fly 
in the air like birds and swim in the 
sea like fishes; but how to walk 
upon the earth you do not yet 
know.” 

—C. E. M. Joap, in Scribner's, August. 


When one comes to look into it, 
an amazing amount of biographical 
and historical writing by historians 
of repute is rendered valueless, ¢- 
cept as a mere accumulation of ex- 
ternal facts, by the inability to 
recognise the existence of the super 
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natural either as an efficient cause 
or as a motive. For, in the light of 
a merely naturalistic psychology, a 
good deal of the conduct of Cath- 
olics really does not make sense, 
and no account of them that leaves 
it at that can be adequate. 


—Micuag1, in The Catholic Herald (London), 
August 17th. 


Stalin orders the Russian people 
to be gay, and no doubt the Russian 
people will lose no time in being gay 
on a nation-wide front. Mussolini 
tells his people to blaze forth in in- 
dignation against the Geneva con- 
spirators, and the Italians blaze 
forth. Herr Goebbels some time ago 
told the German editors they were 
overdoing the lickspittle business 
and ordered them to display a lit- 
tle more manhood. Very likely the 
German editors obeyed until a sec- 
ond communication from Goebbels 
informed them they were display- 
ing just about the right percentage 
of self-respect and they could now 
stop being men. . . . The centurion 
in the New Testament could say to 
a soldier Go, and he goeth; Do this, 
and he doeth it. But his authority 
extended only over the outward ac- 
tions of his soldiers. The men in 
authority over great masses of men 
today have no hesitation in dictat- 
ing their subjects’ inner life. Ac- 
cording to instructions, men must 
be gay or sad, indignant or com- 
plaisant, free or serfs, simulta- 
neously and unanimously and in- 
stantly. 

~The New York Times, November 22d. 


Human life, human suffering and 
human freedom constitute the price 
current in all the dictatorships. 
And we may note that it is a price 
exacted before delivery of goods. 
We must still wait for Stalin’s class- 
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less society, for Hitler’s reign of 
justice and peace, for Mussolini’s 
new Roman Empire; but we already 
know that in Russia, Germany and 
Italy human life has been squan- 
dered and the human spirit has been 
degraded. Under such circum- 
stances it would go hard if the dis- 
contented and the forward-looking 
in our democratic country did not 
lose their taste for revolution or for 
Cesar. They find themselves won- 
dering if, after all, the democratic 
and gradual way is not the better 
way. For, after all, democracies 
have built big hydroelectric plants 
and steel mills without pouring out 
rivers of blood. They have pre- 
served national unity without re- 
viving jungle race theories. They 
have reclaimed marshes and cleaned 
railway cars without suppressing 
liberty. They have seen the other 
methods tried out, with firing 
squads, with rubber clubs, with con- 
centration camps, with race pro- 
scriptions, with peasant liquida- 
tions, with machine guns, and the 
results are certainly ugly and as yet 
unconvincing. 


—Simeon Sraunsxy, in The New York Times, 
November 3d. 


The hold of Christianity is always 
precarious, and where that hold is 
relaxed the ancient brutality re- 
turns. Nowhere will you find a 
greater callousness towards indi- 
vidual suffering or a greater lack 
of interest in misfits and social fail- 
ures than in the one great European 
country which has formally aposta- 
tized from the Christian faith. 

—Aagnotp Lunn, Saint in the Slave-Trade. 


The one true and certain test of 
the value of education is character 


and conduct. 
—Nicworas Muamy Buries. 





OUR LITERARY DEPRESSIONISTS 
By CaMILLE McCoLe 


“The sedge is withered from the lake, 


And no birds sing.” 


E old belief that America is a 

promised land of milk and 
honey has been fast succeeded, if 
we are to believe our present-day 
writers, by the firm opinion that 
America is a land of locusts, scor- 
pions, wormwood and gall. Upon 
our earlier literary day the sun 
shone brightly and made the air 
seem fresh; while the earth, with 
all its green and growing things, 
was good. In the words of Michael 
Drayton, America was “Earth’s 
Only Paradise.” It was a country 
of hope—a New Canaan—toward 
which harried, blighted and beaten 
souls could turn their hopeful eyes. 
It offered an economic abundance, 
a challenge to stout hearts, an ex- 
pansive and boundless frontier that 
made men face “the baths of all the 
western stars” and the blue hori- 
zons of their new day. Pessimism, 
disillusion, defeatism, despair — 
these qualities were almost un- 
known to our writers after the final 
curtain had fallen upon the Calvin- 
istic scene in which Jonathan Ed- 
wards had played so bleak and so 
futile a part. Old Increase Mather 
was dying; and the friend who 
wrote to him asking if he were still 
in the land of the living received 
this significant reply: “No, I am go- 
ing to it. This Poor World is the 
land of the Dying.” Little, of 
course, did Increase Mather realize 
the solemn import of his words. 


—VJohn Keats. 


The world of the Calvinist was dy- 
ing. For one finds it hard to accept 
the point of view of the defeatist 
when he sees trees fall and cities 
grow by his own strength and will; 
and it is next to impossible to be a 
pessimist while standing on top of 
a mountain. On a skyscraper, of 
course, the matter is quite different. 


At the dawn of the present cen- 
tury the literary complexion of 
America underwent a considerable 
change. The skies of our national 
letters took on a dark and somber 
cast. With the disappearance of 
the frontier, there had disappeared 
also our feeling of America’s prom- 
ise. And with the advent of our 
new, complex, and metropolitan life 
and the focusing of our attention 
upon proletarian interests, it began 
to appear to many of our writers 
that not only was nothing right 
with our world but that God was 
not even in His heaven. 

“Make ’em laugh, make ’em cry, 
make ’em wait.” Such was the 
formula for fiction which Wilkie 
Collins had advocated; and such 
was the formula largely adhered to 
by American novelists before the 
turn of the century. Make the peo- 
ple believe in the necessity for po- 
litical propaganda; make them see 
the grim hardships of rural life; 
make them realize the harsh discord 
in our capitalistic régime; make 
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them aware of the fact that fiction 
—if it is to be “true” to life—must 
reflect the pain and the misgivings, 
the cynicism and the defeatism of 
our changing civilization — these 
seem to have been the aims of such 
writers as Dreiser, Sinclair, Her- 
rick, Fuller, Poole, Phillips, Norris, 
Masters, and the other authors who 
established our literary traditions 
of the last three decades. 

“Why lie about it?” Hamlin Gar- 
land asks in A Son of the Middle 
Border, “of such pain and futility 
are the lives of the average man... 
composed.” Our novelists heard 
the words of Karl Marx ringing in 
their ears: “Up to now the philoso- 
phers have only been interpreting 
the world; now it is a question of 
changing it.” They set to work to 
change the world. But they set to 
work, after 1900, with a fervor that 
was born of harsh dissatisfaction, 


gritty cynicism, futility, and de- 
spair. The pessimism of the Old 
World—Ibsen, Sudermann, Haupt- 
mann, Gorki, Tolstoy— was not 
without its effect in developing our 


new social consciousness. Niet- 
zsche’s theory of the superman, 
Freud's theory of the neuroses, the 
frankly pessimistic view of Speng- 
ler, and the depressing work of 
Thomas Mann—these, too, con- 
tinued to play their part by focusing 
our attention upon the failures of 
life, the misfits of society, the ca- 
prices of a world that is supposed 
by some few to be governed only 
by blind chance. Furthermore, 
even in the second decade of our 
century, the general tone of our fic- 
tion was disquieting and somber— 
despite the popularity of such toned 
successes as Princess Maritza and 
Jane Cable, The Turn of the Bal- 
ance, Max Fargus, The House of 
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Mirth, Sister Carrie, The Pit, The 
Common Lot—such novels of the 
first decade following the turn of 
the century—indicate the validity 
of what I am saying. And the sec- 
ond decade (with Jennie Gerhardt, 
The Titan, An American Family, 
The Harbor, On the Stairs, Wines- 
burg, Ohio), made still further ad- 
vances in the direction of depres- 
sivism. Finally, the third decade 
saw the village-pump school of nov- 
elists (many of them, be it added, 
aware of the quiet beauty in our 
smaller towns) outmoded by a dozen 
writers who, like Sinclair Lewis, 
echoed their dissatisfactions with 
all our Gopher Prairies; and, then, 
as dissatisfaction became the fash- 
ion, with all our Zeniths as well. 

In the meantime, the World War 
had come to an end leaving its de- 
bacle of moral confusions and dis- 
illusion. The “younger generation” 
came into its own. It brought with 
it an uncompromising revolt against 
all moral tradition; an undeceiving 
veneer of pitiable pseudo-sophisti- 
cation; and a pathetic cry of barren 
and bleak frustration. The move- 
ment accomplished nothing what- 
soever of creative distinction; it 
spent itself in negations; it ended in 
despair. Noisy, blatant, and callow, 
the utterances of the younger gener- 
ation fooled, I suppose, none but the 
members of the younger generation; 
but the movement must still be 
reckoned with as affording perspec- 
tive on the general spirit of futility 
which pervades most of our litera- 
ture to-day. 

It might be well to adduce a very 
few specific examples. “Life is so 
much spilt milk,” says Margaret 
Wade in Robert Nathan’s Autumn. 
A character in Glenway Westcott’s 
The Apple of the Eye says that “the 





purpose of life is to go on, just to 
go on....” Without significant 
exception all of the characters in 
the Dreiser books are, as I have pre- 
viously pointed out,’ merely pup- 
pets in a harshly deterministic 
world; and Theodore Dreiser him- 
self continually refers to “the un- 
dertow of this clanking farce called 
life.” Branch Cabell’s cynicism 
leads him to say that to live in this 
world is “to be conscious of an in- 
cessant series of less than momen- 
tary sensations.” 

In Fitzgerald’s This Side of Para- 
dise, Amory Blaine cries out: “Life 
is a damned muddle .. . a football 
game with everyone offside and the 
referee gotten rid of.” In O’Neill’s 
Strange Interlade, Nina Leeds says 
wearily: “Life is just a long drawn 
out lie with a sniffing sigh at the 
end.” Hal Winters, in Anderson’s 
Winesburg, Ohio, wonders if a man 
has “got to be harnessed up and 
driven through life like a horse.” 
Louis Bromfield says of two of his 
characters in A Good Woman: 
“... they had tried to escape from 
a life which circumstances or fate 
had made too cruel for them to 
bear.” Edna St. Vincent Millay 
cries out—with that callow emotion 
so characteristic of her earlier 
work, 


“Sorrow like a ceaseless rain 
Beats upon my heart. 
People twist and seream in 
pain....” 


And in Gertrude Beasley's My First 
Thirty Years, the central character 
leaves us with this cynical indict- 
ment: “America is the land of mur- 
derous institutions. To be sure 
they do not kill the body, but they 


2 See Tue Carmotac Womtp for October, 1930. 
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leave us, like Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster, a being without a soul.” 

How easy it would be to extend 
the list of quotations! When one 
looks back over the years that have 
elapsed since the War and thinks of 
the volumes which mark the high- 
tide of our disillusion, the effect is 
staggering. I suggest but a few: 
These United States, The Great 
American Band Wagon, the series 
of Prejudices, The American Cara- 
van, Living Philosophies, Main 
Street, Men vs. the Man, Civilization 
in the United States, etc. It is, in- 
deed, not difficult to agree with 
Henry Snydor Harrison’s remark 
that we Americans have “rolled up 
a literature of self-depreciation of 
absolutely appalling proportions.” 

From what I have already said it 
becomes clear that this literature of 
self-depreciation has manifested it- 
self in our letters? chiefly in two 
ways: in an overdeveloped social 
consciousness which has made 
much of our writing mere propa- 
ganda and not art; and in that break 
with tradition and form zealously 
espoused by the members of a 
younger generation in revolt against 
everything—including revolt! 
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umes. Rather do I wish to empha- 
size the fact that he must always be 
remembered as a propagandist; that 
the social purpose behind his work 
interferes continually with his ef- 
fect as an artist; that his narrowly 
visioned and rancorous attacks 
upon our passing day do not in 
themselves say the last word; that 
his world of brutal stupefactions 
has recruited too many citizens in 
the kingdom of our present letters. 
Even as propaganda his work does 
not convince: it is too obviously 
prejudiced and too monoptic to be 
effective. And now that Mr. Sin- 
clair, the political figure, has called 
so much attention to, and caused so 
much talk about, Mr. Sinclair, the 
writer, I believe these facts cannot 
be reiterated too strongly. 

Upton Sinclair’s whole body of 
writing looms up as little more than 
an undignified and vehement pro- 
test. Of all his novels, only The 
Jungle has any significance; and 
even it seems representative of little 
more than what is most hopeless in 
American life. Its pictures of life 
in the Chicago stockyards are sear- 
ingly vivid. Jurgis Rudkus, the 
young Slav immigrant who comes to 
America to seek his fortune, has be- 
come a type portrait—a model for a 
dozen other novelists who subscribe 
to the defeatism of his life. Op- 
pressed, harried, poverty-ridden, he 
lives in Chicago amidst the most un- 
healthful surroundings. He takes 
advantage of everybody; and, yet, 
the members of his entire family 
die, one by one, in their hopeless 
struggle against the depredatory life 
which engulfs the American la- 
borer. Ona, his wife, dies in child- 
birth. And, then, Jurgis succumbs 
to conditions he adjudges beyond 
his control: he takes to drink and 


becomes a socialist in the forlorn 
and bitter hope that he can better 
himself. Such is the bleak view of 
American life, such is the New Ca- 
naan of every one of the Sinclair 
novels! 

From Upton Sinclair to John Dos 
Passos would seem to be a far cry. 
But space does not permit my dis- 
cussing, however briefly, the work 
of such writers as Phillips, Herrick, 
Dell, Walker, Vorse, Gold, and the 
other writers who bridge over the 
gap. John Dos Passos stands di- 
rectly in the Sinclair tradition; 
though he adds to the pessimism of 
his master a preoccupation with sex 
which I believe was nicely described 
by one of the Humanists when he 
referred to the first popular novel of 
this author as an explosion in a cess- 
pool. And yet, Mr. Dos Passos 
stands out, the critics tell us, as the 
most “promising” writer of our 
day. 

We are told that his canvasses are 
“panoramic.” We might inquire 
into this claim by an examina- 
tion of two of his novels. Man- 
hattan Transfer is so kaleidoscopic 
that it does not lend itself easily to 
summary. Roughly speaking, how- 
ever, it covers the first two and a 
half decades of the present century, 
though much of this period is only 
hinted at by the use of bare and 
weighted episode or headline. The 
characters constitute a kind of pa- 
geant of American history and opin- 
ion from 1898 to, let us say, 1925. 
There is Dutch Robinson, who re- 
turns from the War, disillusioned, 
to find himself without a job and 
unsuccessful in love; Bud Korpen- 
ning, who kills his father, flees to 
New York, and wanders about in de- 
grading poverty until he commits 


suicide by jumping off Brooklyn 





Bridge; the seamstress, Anna Co- 
hen, who is burned to death; 
Densch and Blackhead, the two 
business failures. Such is the “‘pano- 
ramic” canvas of Dos Passos: an at- 
mosphere of depressing and ignoble 
despair beside which the old tragedy 
of Gorboduc seems like hilarious 
comedy! Ellen, the “heroine” of 
the novel, finds her pursuit of mari- 
tal happiness so futile and elusive 
that she has to marry three times 
before her creator judges her mal- 
adjustments and vulgarities to have 
been sufficiently exploited. 

I conclude my discussion of John 
Dos Passos with a brief commen- 
tary on his 1979. Whatever “plot” 
this novel may be said to have is 
built up by chronicling the life 
stories of several characters whose 
histories are entwined around the 
conflux of events during the year 
of which the novel treats—1919. 
There are perhaps seven or eight 
major characters; and, in addi- 
tion, a series of sardonic and em- 
bittered “portraits” of such promi- 
nent Americans as Paxton Hibben, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson. Much of the background 
of the year is given by a generous 
use of what the author calls “Cam- 
era Eyes” and “News Reels,” nu- 
merous songs, slogans, and news- 
paper headlines of the period. In- 
terwoven between all these highly 
impressionistic devices there are the 
actual stories of the central figures 
in the story. Because I wish to 
make quite clear the sense of futil- 
ity and disillusionment which these 
people suggest, I shall dwell a mo- 
ment on some of them. Otherwise, 
their crudities would induce me to 
pass over them at once. 

There is Joe Williams. He has 
spent most of his time at sea or in 
the various ports of call of the 
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freighter on which he works. Feck- 
less and frustrate, he seems to be- 
lieve only in living as promiscuous 
a life as possible and then blaming 
everyone—including God—for the 
results. There is Eveline Hutchens 
—who is supposed to be in love with 
her Red Cross work while with her 
unit in France. More properly, 
she might be said to be in love with 
most of the men in France. A 
“Bohemian” in every sense of the 
word, she drags out her term of 
service with one disappointing love 
affair after another. And there is 
the cynical Ann Trent. Disap- 
pointed in love in America, Ann 
had come to France that she might 
meet further disillusioning experi- 
ences. After a life of gin and pro- 


miscuity, she contemplates suicide, 
only to die in an accident when she 
persuades a drunken aviator to 
take her up for a ride. 


There is no need of my dwelling 
further upon these characters. As 
I have said, all of them sound the 
deepest notes of futility and de- 
spair. One of them puts the matter 
quite characteristically when he ob- 
serves that it is terrible “when you 
have to be ashamed of belonging to 
your own race ... we're a lousy 
cruel vicious dumb type of tailles 
ape” [sic]. Another remarks that 
this is a rotten world in which we 
can’t do anything without making 
some one else miserable. A third 
insists that it is not a belief in God 
that keeps her from killing herself, 
but rather a fear of how quiet it 
would be after she was dead! 

It would, indeed, be misleading 
were I to convey the impression 
that depressivism is solely the pre- 
rogative of the present-day realist. 
Many of our pseudo-romanticists 
have perhaps subscribed as fully to 
the negations and futilities of our 
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day as have even our most ob- 
durate naturalists or realists. Wit- 
ness the work of Fitzgerald. His 
The Great Gatsby will do by way of 
illustration. Think of the futile 
and shallow lives of the characters 
in this book: of the parties which 
Gatsby gives on his lawns at West 
Egg; of the assaults against re- 
spectability so callously perpetrated 
by these puppets. Note the blind 
despair in the melodramatically 
handled murder and suicide which 
culminate the empty and vaunted 
episodes. Never, I suppose, has 
there been such a combination of 
flamboyancy and frustration in 
American fiction. 

As I cannot survey the work of 
all the writers of this school of 
youthful defeatists, I must content 
myself by concluding with little 
more than a mere mention of names. 
In The Plastic Age Percy Marks of- 
fers a scathing picture of the lack 
of idealism among the young men 
and women of America. In one of 
his novels John Herrmann analyzes 
in relentless detail all the promis- 
cuities and moral aberrations of 
the American college student. John 
Cournos reiterates, time and again, 
his philosophy of pain and tragedy 
and bitterness; Carl Van Vechten 
burdens his novels with little else 
but cynicism and grief; and Robert 
McAlmon has given vent to his 
heavy pessimism by declaring 
through one of his characters: “The 
family of course is a decaying insti- 
tution. We don’t go in for dutifully 
pretended affections now. . . . There 
is really nothing left . . . for the 
reckless American flapper-impul- 
sive need to keep rushing about 
space without tradition or direc- 
tion, swirled in the dynamic mael- 
strom, human steel dust, lithe 
voiced electricity broadcast.” 


Is this a true picture of the dis- 
appearing hopes of America? I 
think not. I do not believe the issue 
can be in doubt as to what the future 
holds for our fiction. There is an 
already noticeable tendency to em- 
phasize again some of our lost 
ideals, and to find new values to 
which we can cling with a sounder 
hope. Our cynics, futilitarians, and 
pessimists must go out of fashion 
in our literature as they must go 
out of fashion in our economic life. 
In the movement back toward a 
healthy optimism, England, led per- 
haps by Priestley, is far ahead of 
us. But America—grown tired of 
the loud bellows of despair, the 
brooding of cynics, the decadent 
weaknesses of our pale-eyed de- 
featists—must soon follow. One 
turns with relief to the gradually 
growing list of novels and biogra- 
phies, that has been given us late- 
ly about the soil. Our novelists 
seem to be searching earnestly for 
fundamental values that we can 
cling to; they seem to be seeking for 
characters whose lives are rooted 
firmly in the earth and in the less 
shallow aspects of metropolitan 
modernity.’ The physical frontiers 
of America have disappeared for- 
ever. But frontiers of another kind 
may yet be discovered—frontiers 
showing us a new and more coura- 
geous view of ourselves and our en- 
vironment. And in the discovery 
of these perhaps it may again be 
found that new meanings and hopes 
and strengths attach themselves to 
our life. Meanwhile, as Priestley 
has said, many of our writers ought 
to be digging ditches instead of 
writing so much about them! 


3I have in mind a score of such books as 

Robert P. ee ee 
aun tea ieemner oe Sunday, Mary 
Ellen Chase’s Mary Peters, and Edith Whar- 
ton’s A Backward Glance. 





WIND IN THE WEST 


By Rutu KATHERINE BYrNns 


RNEST wished he could hear a 

clock strike. Nights in winter 
were so long. It must be hours that 
he had lain there awake listening to 
the rhythm of Caroline’s breathing 
and to his own heartbeat. Or, if he 
had an alarm clock with a radium 
dial he could watch the time pass. 
Down town in the jeweler’s store 
there was an electric alarm clock 
with a lighted face and a third thin 
hand that went around every min- 
ute, but he would be satisfied with 
just an ordinary alarm clock that 
had a radium tial. Caroline thought 
a new alarm clock would be an ex- 
travagance because the whistle on 
the cheese factory woke them at 
seven every morning. A clock that 
struck in the night annoyed Caro- 
line’s mother. 

He could turn on his flashlight 
to see what time it was, but the flare 
of light would waken Caroline. She 
always told him that it didn’t mat- 
ter what time it was anyway as long 
as it wasn’t time to get up. Caro- 
line was so sensible. He was glad, 
of course, to have a sensible wife 
who never complained because he 
couldn’t get a job. It was foolish 
of him to have wanted to stay in 
Chicago looking for a job and trying 
to live on the fifty dollars a month 
he got from the tenant on his grand- 
mother’s farm. They would have 
been miserable in Chicago on fifty 
dollars a month and here, at Caro- 
line’s home, they were quite com- 
fortable. 

Ernest turned on his back to quiet 
his heartbeat but his whole body 
pulsed with the violent throb and it 


seemed as though the very bed pal- 
pitated under him. He held himself 
rigid, afraid the bounding bed 
would waken Caroline, but the 
smooth rhythm of her breathing 
didn’t change. He timed it with his 
heartbeat. Between each breath 
there was a stop of one beat. The 
brief stop fascinated him. He 
tuned his ears carefully to the 
length of the stop. If it were only 
longer some time. A longer stop 
would break the rhythm. Rhythm 
in the dark could stifle a man. 
Ernest locked his hands together 
in a tight grip over his chest and 
changed his thoughts with deliber- 
ate effort. Once when he was a lit- 
tle boy he had gone fishing in a flat- 
bottomed rowboat on Clark’s pond. 
A breeze had blown sun-gilded 
wavelets into the shadow of the boat 
in a heartbeat rhythm. When Mrs. 
McKinley cleaned house, years ago, 
she always beat her carpets in that 
same sharp tempo. Other women 
in Fort Allen beat their carpets with 
a slower thud. Confusing to a boy 
to watch a carpet being beat down 
the street a block or two—confusing 
the way he could see the carpet 
beater hit and see the puff of dust 
fly before he could hear the blow. 
Light travels faster than sound. He 
hadn’t known that until he had 
studied physics in high school. 
Miss Stephens had been the physics 
teacher. Her hair was oily and her 
face was always red but her neck 
was white and smooth. Ernest re- 
membered how her pink crépe de 
chine blouse had made her face 
look more red and her neck more 
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white and cool. Pink, he decided, 
was an accentuating color. Caro- 
line’s work dresses were always 
pink. 
Caroline moved her head and the 
tone of her breathing slipped half a 
step higher. Lord, he wished he 
knew what time it was. He could 
have bought an alarm clock for 
what those two new shirts cost. He 
didn’t need the shirts but Mr. Ap- 
pleton, Caroline’s father, kept talk- 
ing about how a man must keep up 
his appearance. He knew that was 
what made Caroline buy them. It 
was too bad she hadn’t got fifteen 
and a half. Size fifteen always made 
him feel choked. When he tried 
one of them on, Caroline’s mother 
had run her finger around his neck 
inside the collar and said that the 
shirt was big enough. Her finger 
had been cold. Even when Ernest’s 
grandmother was old and her hands 
were twisted with rheumatism, her 
fingers, if they touched him, were 
warm and approving. 

If he had an old watch he could 
take the glass off it and feel what 
time it was. There had been a blind 
boy in one of his classes at the uni- 
versity who told time that way. It 
must have been in that sophomore 
speech class, Ernest thought, be- 
cause there were no blind students 
registered in engineering courses. 
The drawing and shop work and de- 
sign demanded all the senses that 
God had given to man. It was 
strange to think of God again. Caro- 
line would think he was being child- 
ish. The Appletons agreed that in- 
eg people didn’t bother with 


Even though he had no job he was 
proud to be an engineer—so proud 
that he hoped, with all his heart, 
that Caroline’s father couldn't get 
the mayor and the village board to 


give him that job reading meters 
and figuring electricity bills for the 
municipal electric company. Just 
to think of that job made Ernest’s 
breath come faster. He knew that 
Mr. Appleton was working to get 
Alf Renner on the board at the next 
election and Caroline’s mother had 
a mortgage on Renner’s store build- 
ing and on their house. If Alf was 
elected, he, a structural engineer 
graduated at the head of his class, 
would be appointed to read Fort 
Allen’s three hundred electric cur- 
rent meters. 

He began to sweat. It was like 
asking a musician to become a piano 
tuner or expecting a surgeon to do 
manicuring. 

Then he pulled the covers up 
closer about himself. He didn’t 
want to catch cold. His skin was 
too sensitive for the mustard plas- 
ters Caroline made. He slowed his 
breathing and forced his rigid mus- 
cles to relax a little. With an effort 
he sent his thoughts back again to 
the years when he was a little boy. 


‘The first Christmas after he had 


come to live with his grandmother 
she had given him a steel erector 
toy set. He had built beautiful 
bridges across the carpet strip of a 
river that had cut diagonally across 
the sitting room rug. He liked to 
remember that homely sitting room. 
Above all he liked to remember the 
coal stove with its shining nickel 
fenders and the round nickel draft 
that could be turned to make three 
open sections, each the shape of a 
piece of pie. In the front of the 
stove there had been three little 
slots where the poker could be 
pushed in and through the grating 
onto the red hot coals. Once when 
he had tonsilitis and got thin and 
lost his appetite Doctor Brandt had 
prescribed beer. The beer had 
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tasted bitter but Ernest’s grand- 
mother showed him how to fix it the 
way her father had liked it. They 
would push the stove poker in on 
the hot coals and leave it there until 
it was glowing red and then, very 
carefully, pull it out and plunge it 
into a glass of beer. He could re- 
member the quick hiss, the sudden 
scorched foam, the rich smell, and 
the warm taste of the beer. Caro- 
line and her mother and father did 
not approve of beer. Sometimes, 
like last evening when the Misses 
Tirzah and Hannah Price had called 
to discuss the new club which was 
being organized to feed the birds 
that stayed north in the winter, 
Caroline’s mother served cookies 
and a pale red drink which she 
made by dissolving a tablet in a 
pitcher of water. Ernest wished he 
could drink it without thinking of 


red crépe paper and cheap perfume. 
It made his mouth water distaste- 
fully to think of it now, although 
it must have been hours since he 


drank it last evening. If he knew 
how many hours since then he 
would know what time it was now. 

Time, in the dark, was like hope- 
less eternity. There was nothing to 
mark its passage—nothing, that is, 
except the rhythms of heart and 
breath. He could, of course, be 
thankful that these two rhythms 
did not conflict. Whenever he 
thought of conflicting rhythms he 
thought of Louise. That was be- 
cause he remembered what hap- 
pened at her recital the June she 
graduated from the college of mu- 
sic. Both he and Louise had been 
Seniors at the university that year. 
It was the spring before his grand- 
mother died. There had been a 
crowd at the recital and the chairs 
got pushed together. The man sit- 
ting back of him pressed his knee 
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against Ernest’s chair and moved 
knee and chair in a quick nervous 
time throughout the Bach Italian 
Concerto and the five Chopin num- 
bers. Ernest had nearly choked 
from it. Toward the end of his fa- 
vorite Debussy he had had to get up 
and leave the hall. But Louise had 
understood how he felt. Louise had 
always understood him except when 
he told her that he was going to 
marry Caroline. But even if it 
hadn’t been for Caroline he could 
never have married Louise. She 
had too much money and he didn’t 
believe in a poor man marrying a 
rich girl. He was almost sure to 
lose his independence and his self- 
confidence. 

He had stayed home the summer 
his grandmother was sick and Caro- 
line had been home on her vacation 
from teaching in Wausaukee. He 
had known her ever since he had 
come to stay with his grandmother 
and, he supposed, before that when 
his mother and father were living 
and they had all come to Fort Allen 
for holidays. But he had never no- 
ticed her much until that one sum- 
mer. Nearly every day during those 
long hot months she came to see his 
grandmother and brought them 
both something good to eat. Caro- 
line was a good cook. When his 
grandmother got worse, Caroline 
had sat up with him, night after 
night. Often he and Caroline sat to- 
gether at his grandmother’s bed- 
room window and looked at the 
night sky and watched it brighten 
into clear blue, shade into violet, 
and then fade to a crystal gold as 
dawn came. He wished that she 
would watch for dawn with him 
now. He wouldn’t mind staying 
awake if he had some one to talk to. 

When his grandmother died, 
Caroline’s mother and father took 
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care of everything. It was the day 
that he and Caroline were straight- 
ening up the house after the people 
had left that Mr. Appleton had come 
in and said that Caroline’s mother 
wanted to know when they planned 
to be married. 

He had gone into the city that 
week to see Louise. Now, in the 
dark, he could see the red of 
Louise’s painted lips matching the 
red of her beret and the blue of her 
bright eyes dulling the blue of her 
scarf. He could still sense his own 
quick flush of temptation when she 
had suggested that he turn his back 
on Fort Allen and Caroline and run 
away with her to Russia or Rho- 
desia. Ernest knew, of course, that 
Louise was going to Paris and not 
to Russia or Rhodesia and he knew 
that he was going back to marry 
Caroline. He hadn’t been able to 


sleep that night either. 


Caroline wouldn’t like his think- 
ing of Louise, but to-night was end- 
less. Twice before this week he had 
stayed awake all night until the 
Catholic church bell rang at five- 
thirty for the week day Mass. Then 
he could go to sleep, knowing what 
time it was. There was a wind to- 
night and if the wind was in the east 
it might carry the soft sound of the 
bell away so that he couldn’t hear 
it. Ernest strained his ears to see 
if he could tell which way the wind 
was blowing. When it blew from 
the south the vine on the back porch 
scraped a stifled noise on the eave 
trough, and when it blew from the 
north it came into his and Caroline’s 
room and flapped the window shade, 
but he didn’t have any way of tell- 
ing an east wind from a west wind. 
He hoped it was in the west to-night 
for the church bell might ring any 
time now. He must have been 
awake for hours, 


The priest, thought Ernest, prob- 
ably had an electric alarm clock 
with a lighted face. Celibacy, he re- 
flected, had its compensations. Im- 
mediately he tried to shut out that 
thought. It seemed like comparing 
Caroline to an alarm clock. He 
must not think of such things and 
he must not think of Louise. 

Only once since he was married 
had he seen Louise. That was just 
a coincidence in a Chicago railway 
station a year ago, before he lost his 
job. Louise was married to a law- 
yer and they had a son. Her hus- 
band had been a stupid looking sort 
but her baby had bright blue eyes 
and a pleasant smile. 

It would be nice to have a son or 
a daughter. Caroline and her 
mother and her father were agreed, 
though, that there should be no 
children as long as Ernest couldn’t 
keep a regular job. After all, they 
said, no one could support a family 
on fifty dollars a month. He and 
Caroline paid her parents ten dol- 
lars a month for their room and 
thirty dollars a month for their 
board. Thirty days in a month and 
thirty minutes in half an hour. He 
wondered if it were nearly morning. 

He folded his arms behind his 
head and stretched out straight. 
Often in summer when he was a boy 
he had stretched out this way on the 
grass under a tree and watched the 
shifting patterns of the leaves 
against the sky. It helped to think 
about when he was a boy. But his 
thoughts had grown stubborn. Ret- 
rospect properly belonged to old 
age and it would be years before he 
was old. That was why, he thought 
rebelliously, he would rather die 
than read meters in Fort Allen all 
the rest of his life. With no career 
and no children what would he ever 
have to look forward to. 





Suddenly Ernest’s body went 
taut. He sat up, sliding his body up 
toward the head of the bed so that 
he would not disturb the covers over 
Caroline. He couldn’t be sure he 
heard anything. If the wind was in 
the east he might not hear the bell 
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when it did ring. He tried to hush 
the sound of his breath. Then he 
heard it, weak but not quite lost in 
the stillness, the ringing of the bell. 
The wind must be in the west. In 
an hour and a half Caroline would 
call him. Ernest felt sleepy. 


GYPSIES 


By Mary IrnENE Wooprvurr 


DARK-FACED, secret people, 
A footloose, feckless race. 

Free as the restless, unfenced sea, 
Homeless as shifting smoke. 
With the light of the morning 
In their eyes; 
And all the music 
Of all the world 
In their adventuring hearts. 


A violent, flaming people 

A passionate, vivid race. 

Wild as a storm at daybreak; 

Mad as the jagged lightning-flare 
Slitting the velvet, ink-dark curtain 
Of a thunderous summer night. 
Untamed as a pack of imps from hell; 
Unshackled as fire and wind. 

With the taste of tempestuous living 
In their fiercely sullen mouths. 


A smoldering, sultry people, 

A bitter, reckless race. 

Dangerous as the ugly blackness 

Where stark murder skulks unseen. 

Wicked as naked daggers; supple as rapier-steel. 
And whipping them on with thongs of thorns 
Through the ages and over the world, 

A wanderlust ancient as Adam 


In their unconquerable souls. 





THE DRAMA 
By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


PARNELL 


INCE the days of Troy, no wom- 

an, perhaps, has been indirectly 
responsible for the death of more 
brave men than beautiful Kitty 
O'Shea. Though it is dangerous to 
rewrite history with “ifs,” it seems 
entirely probable that if Parnell had 
continued as leader of the Irish Na- 
tionalists the Home Rule Bill would 
not have been defeated in 1895 and 
thirty-four years of bitterness and 
bloodshed might have been averted. 
This is what raises the story of 
James Stewart Parnell to the plane 
of great tragedy; greater than the 


present play which concerns itself 
with the personal tragedy of the 


lovers. There is still opportunity 
for a poet to write the tragedy of 
Parnell and Ireland. Mrs. Schauf- 
fer, who died just as her play was 
about to open, has given us a very 
human version of the passionate 
romance which swept Parnell out of 
politics and Mrs. O’Shea into the 
limelight of scandal. She has caught 
the note of fate in the Greek poets 
who wrote of such passion as smote 
Parnell as a stroke from the gods. 
‘The stroke of the Cyprian,” cried 
out the nurse to Phedra: 


“A most strong goddess has swept 
down on thee. ... 

Nay, when in might she swoops, no 
strength can stem Cypris. 

She ranges with the stars of eve 
and morn, 

She wanders in the heaving of the 
sea.” 


In that strange turn of the last cen- 
tury when a man of English blood 
arose as Ireland’s hero, it remained 
for an Irish woman to pull him 
down. “I killed him,” whispers 
Kitty at the end of the play and 
truly she had. 

American on his mother’s side, 
pure English on his father’s, James 
Stewart Parnell was born in Coun- 
ty Wicklow where his family had 
fled in the days of Cromwell, but it 
was not until the English police had 
insulted his mother in her bedroom 
in the Fenian agitations, that young 
Parnell suddenly found himself 
wholly in sympathy with his foster 
country. It may be that the root of 
his tragedy was in the fact that he 
hated England more fiercely than 
he loved her victim. At any rate 
the insult to his mother was never 
forgiven, but Parnell decided that 
Ireland’s path to victory lay not 
with ambushed violence but through 
Parliament. Arming himself with 
parliamentary law, his obstruction- 
ist campaign soon made him “the 
curse of the House of Commons.” 
“He kept men sitting up all night,” 
says Justin McCarthy. “He did not 
care three straws about the dinner 
hour. He never went into society. 
He disturbed all social arrange- 
ments with a pitiless indiffer- 
ence.” 

But he made the Irish question 
paramount. The wrongs of Ireland 
intruded themselves into compla- 
cent London society, and before 





long Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals 
became his allies. When Parnell 
was cleared of the forged letter pub- 
lished by the Times endorsing the 
Phoenix Park murders, a majority 
of the House of Commons rose to 
cheer him. It was the zenith of his 
career. “Why did all you fellows 
stand up?” asked Parnell that night 
of his neighbor. The next year he 
died; discredited in Ireland; re- 
pudiated both by the Liberals and 
his own followers. He had sacri- 
ficed not only himself and his party 
but Home Rule for Kitty. For ten 
years, she had been his mistress, 
but when her worthless husband 
dragged the scandal into the divorce 
courts, Parnell refused either to re- 
sign his leadership or to permit any 
defense of the suit. Whether Glad- 
stone was an astute politician or a 
hypocrite when he demanded Par- 
nell’s resignation, is open to debate. 


In the play he is pure opportunist. 
How far a man’s private life may be 
disparate from his public one is a 
moot question. The author makes 


it obvious that Captain O’Shea 
bought patronage from Parnell for 
the price of complacency which is 
not a pretty touch. Parnell must 
have known from the first that he 
was playing with the fate of Ireland 
but the same recklessness of spirit 
that had driven him to fight the 
English, drove him on with Kitty. 
Outwardly he was a cold and calcu- 
lating man. This aspect, Mr. George 
Curzon is able to portray but he 
lacks the force and magnetism that 
was also Parnell’s. Miss Margaret 
Rawlings with her warmth and 
beauty makes it emphatically 
Kitty’s play. Miss Effie Shannon as 
Aunt Ben also stands out in a pro- 
duction that is distinguished for its 
interest and perfection—At the 
Ethel Barrymore. 
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First Lapy.—“Yes, we're politi- 
cians,—Grandpa, Mr. Lincoln and 
I,” says Mrs. Wayne, the wife of the 
Secretary of State, and punctuates 
her statement with a political check- 
mate which apparently undoes the 
mischief for her husband which 
her previous schemes had woven. 
All said and done, the Secretary of 
State is an epitome of patience. He 
loves his wife and she loves him but 
Lucy Chase Wayne has inherited 
not only beauty and charm but the 
formidable energy and daring wit 
that made President Chase a man 
to be remembered. Lucy simply 
can’t keep from poking the Presi- 
dential pie. Her husband is the ob- 
vious candidate in the next cam- 
paign but in trying to ward off an 
imaginary obstacle, Lucy very near- 
ly lands her one personal enemy in 
the White House. This blood feud 
which keeps Washington in a 
pleasurable flurry, began in the pur- 
loining of Lucy’s cook and culmi- 
nates in a race between the two as- 
pirants for “First Lady.” 

The preliminary round is shown 
during an official reception held by 
Mrs. Wayne in the fine old Chase 
mansion where Lucy and Irene— 
who is the ex-wife of a Balkan 
Prince and the present wife of 
Justice Hibbard—measure their 
strength over a junior Senator 
with Irene scoring. Then Lucy 
has the fatal inspiration of get- 
ting behind Mrs. Luella Creevey 
who has six million P. P. P. 
League women (one P stands for 
Purity) behind her, and politics in- 
vade the sanctum of Justice Hibbard 
where, secure within the inclosure 
of his law books and his stuffed fish, 
the Justice relaxes to the Whoops 
family on the radio. But Lucy's 
practical joke works so gloriously 
that it very nearly dishes her ow? 
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husband’s career. Irene feels her- 
self virtually installed in the White 
House. “We shall try to step into 
his shoes,” says she, looking up to 
the portrait of President Chase. 
“Thank you,” returns Lucy, “We've 
always felt Grandpa’s other end was 
more important.” 

We shall not disclose the surprise 
solution. It is a smart trick but the 
play is so much smarter that we 
would have preferred a less tricky 
curtain, although it does seem 
rather unmannerly not to be en- 
tirely grateful for so much agree- 
able and witty entertainment. 

Diplomatic circles in the capital 
are a fresh and very interesting 
background. They are shown us in 
one of Mr. Kaufman’s happiest col- 
laborations with Katharine Dayton. 
Miss Jane Cowl has caught the 
spirit of their Lucy and makes her 
dominant but not domineering with 
a sense of humor that commands 
sympathy despite her really being 
a very meddlesome lady. Stanley 
Ridges is the patient Secretary and 
Jessie Busley the epigrammatic 
friend. Lily Cahill and Oswald 
Yorke make the scene in the Jus- 
tice’s library one of the best, and as 
the silly little Southern niece and 
the Sphinxlike social secretary, 
Helen Brooks and Diantha Pattison 
add their quota.—At the Music Boz. 


MoTHER.— 


“I am cooking some broth for my 
son. He won’t like it because it’s 
too thin, but what can I do? I have 
nothing more in the house. Last 
week his wages were cut. I manage 
2s best I can but the broth is too 


Throughout the evening, the 
mother takes the audience into her 


confidence in this version of Gorky’s 
novel which the German Marxian, 
Brecht, has converted into a theatri- 
cal primer for Socialism, inter- 
spersed with choruses by the work- 
ers and emphasized—not very suc- 
cessfully—by captions thrown on a 
screen above the players. But in 
1907, even thin broth was better 
than no broth at all and when Pavel 
offers the shelter of their kitchen to 
the labor organizers and helps them 
with their handbills, his mother 
scolds him hotly for his folly. But 
after the Czar’s policemen have 
ripped up her sofa and broken her 
few belongings without any war- 
rant, Pelagea Vlasova decides to dis- 
tribute the handbills herself at the 
factory, wrapping each round a 
sandwich. When Pavel is arrested, 
Pelagea persuades the kind old 
schoolmaster to teach herself and 
her recruits how to read, and when 
Pavel escapes he finds her busy 
printing more handbills. Pavel is 
shot but Pelagea carries on. She is 
taking the red flag from a dying 
comrade in a demonstration against 
the World War as the curtain falls. 

Mother was pronounced dull in 
many reviews, but the awakening 
of class consciousness and of co- 
operation is not dull material. Of 
course there is nothing revolution- 
ary nowadays in a plea for trades 
unions and a living wage, but what 
stands out tragically in the present 
production is the present tendency 
to try to identify Christianity with 
capitalism—particularly among the 
Russians. No mention is ever made 
of Tolstoy and although, in the re- 
action against the brutalities of the 
Soviet, some of us have opened our 
hearts very widely to the refugees 
of the old Imperial régime, it is im- 
possible for Americans to have any 
regrets over Czarism. St. Peters- 
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burg was as alien to our ideals as 
Leningrad. Pelagea is a fine type 
of pre-Soviet proletarian. She be- 
lieved not in violence, but justice. 
She is superbly played now by Helen 
Henry, mother of Elisha Cook, Jr. 
Another excellent characterization 
is the schoolmaster by Stanley G. 
Wood.—At the Civic Repertory. 


Jumso.—"“Who wants to look at a 
hippopotamus except another hip- 
popotamus?” asks Jimmy Durante, 
“a circus needs beautiful women” 
—whereupon the beautiful trapeze 
artiste whips off a golden wig and 
exhibits himself as a man! Jimmy 
Durante (to us for the first time) 
has found his proper environment. 
While such excellent actors as Ar- 
thur Sinclair and A. P. Kaye battle 
against what Mr. Atkinson calls 
“the calmness of space,” Durante’s 


preposterous exuberance fills the 


void. It isn’t easy to sustain even 
a simple story in the middle of a 
circus ring, for the Hippodrome 
stage has disappeared and from the 
gigantic chasseurs on the sidewalk 
to the ring in the center of the house, 
the Hippodrome is a circus—albeit 
a circus of magical and spectacular 
delight. There is a challenging 
gayety in its uniform of blue and 
red. Just to see it all, including the 
old circus prints and the animals in 
the basement is worth the price of 
admission. But besides all that, 


claims Hecht and MacArthur as au- 
thors and is enlivened by a catchy 
musical score by Rodgers and Hart, 
directed by George Abbott, cos- 
Raoul Pene DuBois, 

John Murray Anderson 
accompanied by Paul White- 
and his band, while Albert 

is responsible for the biue 
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and red décor of the entire struc- 
ture. 

With that list of clever names and 
a celebrated cast, one should expect 
entertainment and the expectation 
is generously fulfilled. Two shows 
a day can’t accommodate the 
thronging spectators, but it may be 
interesting in view of its present 
popularity to add that two weeks 
before its much postponed public 
opening, Jambo had a preview for 
a fashionable charity which didn’t 
get started till nearly ten and 
dragged its way with interminable 
waits until after one o’clock with 
Mr. Rose in an almost hysterical 
condition making profuse apologies 
between the acts. People shook 
their heads over the nonconglom- 
erate mass of material. If there 
was a show there, it didn’t seem 
able to emerge. But mistakes don’t 
spell defeat. Mr. Rose closed up his 
menagerie for another fortnight. 
He and his associates cut and re- 
fitted and rewrote and we are all 
enjoying the result. 

One of the cleverest clown acts of 
years is offered by A. Robins, who 
keeps pulling everything from 
chairs to endless bananas out of his 
pockets while he changes costumes 
with a flick of a handkerchief and 
never for one moment foses a beat 
from the rhythm of the cacophony 
he emits. It is the perfection of the 
rhythm that is its spell. Then there 
is the dream circus performed in 
silvery moonlight with pure white 
horses, while Doheos, the equine 
star, does prove himself “The Most 
Beautiful Horse in the World.” An 
equestrienne of seventy-eight years 
rides lightly amid her contempo- 
raries in Memories of Madison 
Square Garden, and in the wedding 
march at the end, among the bridal 
pairs are such unusual couples as 
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two black bears—two pinkish pigs 
—two yaks (perhaps they’re emus) 
two gazelles—two Great Danes and 
two camels all in top hats and veils! 


—At the Hippodrome. 


Bor Meets Grrt.—One might say 
that it is rather like a cover of a 
New Yorker come to life. It is 
realistic and nonsensical and hap- 
hazard and surprising. Bravado 
sticks out from it like pins and it 
turns simple and silly, and the silli- 
ness runs out in laughs that rock 
the house. Such a laugh as when 
the little waitress collapses on the 
sacred floor of a Hollywood direc- 
tor’s office and coming to, in- 
quires seriously, “Have you all got 
your napkins?” The story hovers 
round the mad pranks of two script 
writers, Law and Toms, who are 
said to have been prefigured by 
Hecht and MacArthur. They as- 


sume a prenatal lien and power of 
attorney over the little waitress’ 


baby—she had unfortunately mis- 
takenly married a bigamist—and 


other stars out of stardom, Toms 
and Law concoct a scandal that bids 
fair to ruin them all. But as they 
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caught the pace of She Loves Me Not 
without ever becoming quite so bur- 
lesque or so vulgar. What is more, 
it has created some real characters. 
Law and Toms are too good to save 
for just one farce. We want to see 
them again, even without Susie, 
who might be very charming all the 
same as a British dowager. The 
east all deserve honorable mention 
—particularly the leading trio.—At 
the Cort. 


Wratever Goes Up.—When Ter- 
rance J. Sweeney wins the sweep- 
stakes, his family may lose their 
heads, but he insists on keeping his 
job at the cigar store. If he stays 
on till the first of the month he will 
get a raise and a gold watch for 
twenty years of service. At the end, 
the cigar store is a kindly haven 
when G-Men are dogging him for an 
income tax and the Waldorf-As- 
toria wants its bill paid. Sweep- 
stakes money is apt to go fast, but 
Sweeney wins another record when 
he loses all of it in one envelop. 
One of his wife’s relations is very 
coéperative about the loss but mis- 
fortune reunites Mr. and Mrs. 
Sweeney, which is more impor- 
tant. 

Mr. Ernest Truex is an appealing 
little Sweeney and sections of his 
comedy carry him along, as they 
should, on the crest; there are also 
some troughs to the waves of hu- 
mor—more in the Waldorf than in 
the cigar store. But it is neat and 
clean throughout.— At the Bilt- 
more. 


How Beavutirut WitH SHoEs.— 
Back to the mountains, but this 
time with imagination. Southern 
mountaineers have denizened the- 
ater after theater, and Mr. Anthony 
Brown, who is responsible for in- 
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troducing New Yorkers to the Jeet- 
ers of Tobacco Road has now col- 
laborated with Mr. Wilbur Daniel 
Steele in a play suggested by one of 
Mr. Steele’s stories. It is a strange 
combination of poetry and melo- 
drama with lyric moments lighting 
coarse intervals like stars seen 
through a dirty umbrella. The po- 
etry comes with Mare, pure and 
golden-haired, whose understand- 
ing of animals and hard working 
docility has won her a bride- 
groom. But the new shoes or- 
dered for the wedding—the first 
shoes Mare has ever worn — are 
lost in the post and while the guests 
await their arrival, a mad school- 
master escapes from the jail and 
chases Mare into the forest. He 
holds Mare by the throat while her 
friends pass over the rock that con- 
ceals them, but her purity shields 
her and when she returns home after 
the madman is shot, her only hurt 
is in the tightness of the shoes. Her 
soul has been awakened, however, 
and as she cries out, “Is it only 
loonies who can see that moonlight 
is beautiful?,” she locks the door 
on the bullying bridegroom. There 
is a disagreeable moment when the 
madman likens himself to Christ, 
redeemed in a way when he sees 
Mary in the girl and sleeps at her 
feet. But throughout the beauty is 
centered in Marie Brown, whose 
first appearance becomes an event. 
—At the Booth. 

NIGHT IN THE Hovuse.—Although 
this tense little drama only ran for 
a week it deserves more than an 
obituary. Adapted from Hugh Wal- 
pole’s novel, Old Ladies, its cast of 
three women made it one of the most 
real and exciting plays of the sea- 
son, with a performance by Mildred 
Natwick of a twittering little spin- 
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ster who is literally frightened to 
death by the acquisitive old harri- 
dan (Nance O’Neill) who covets her 
piece of amber. It was the most vi- 
vid exhibition of pure fear we have 
ever seen. Josephine Hull gave the 
best performance of her career as 
the widow whose innate goodness 
keeps her safe from evil. 


At Home Asroap.—When Mrs. 
Blogden Blagg tries to order two 
dozen double damask dinner table 
napkins, she left us shaken with 
emotion. At the close of the little 
scene Miss Beatrice Lillie has three 
floorwalkers struggling over differ- 
ent combinations of “dammer nip- 
kins.” It is one of her supreme bits 
of nonsense. Then she appears as 
a Russian ballerina and a geisha, 
but we preferred the Toast of Vienna 
and Paree. She is in one of her 
most captivating veins. Reginald 
Gardiner is a newcomer with a curi- 
ous knack of giving personality to 
inanimate things. He becomes an 
ermchair as one looks at him; he 
can also make a noise like a wall pa- 
per border and his locomotive is the 
“livid monster” he describes, but 
French engines are feminine and he 
proves it by their speech. 

At Home Abroad also offers the 
World’s Greatest Feminine Tap 
Dancer, and what is more, Eleanor 
Powell doesn’t fail her title. She 
taps her way without a break in the 
rhythm up and down the stairways 
of a little house as a military spy, 
and proves how tap may be a medi- 
um for pantomime. Paul Haakon 
contributes a Toreador dance and 
Sue Hastings some marionette cari- 
catures. The least attractive num- 
bers of a generous program are 4 
gigolo skit and Ethel Waters. It is 
not designed for young people.—A! 
the Winter Garden. 





THE DRAMA 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 


Topacco Roap.—Chicago still re- 
fuses to permit the citizens a meet- 
ing with the Jeeter family. We can 
only hope that the terrible exhibi- 
tion of living conditions among the 
poor whites in the hills of Georgia 
will have brought about some bet- 
torment. We fear Tobacco Road is 
only too true a picture.—At the For- 
rest. 

January, 1935 


Tue CHILDREN’s Hour.—The play 
is founded on an actual incident. 
Its strength is not in the unhealthy 
quality of the slander — which 
touches a subject that should be ta- 
boo in the theater—but in showing 
the result of too hasty judgment. 
An upright woman listens to a whis- 
per and wrecks the lives of three 
innocent people——At the Mazine 
Elliott. 

March 


THREE MEN oN A Horse.—If you 
do not expect refinement, you will 
find this farce very funny. Its 
morals are better than its manners. 
~—At the Playhouse. 


October 


Moon Over MULBERRY STREET.— 
Though much better plays have 
passed away, this moon still shim- 
mers over the struggle between an 
old-fashioned father and a new- 
fashioned son in the Italian colony. 
~—At the Forty-fourth Street. 


November 


WinTerset.—Under the silhou- 
ttte of Brooklyn Bridge Maxwell 


Anderson pictures a young idealist 
who comes to clear his father’s 
name from an unjust trial. Crimi- 
nal forces move darkly in the back- 
ground and yet the free verse used 
seems not at all out of place. Rich- 
ard Bennett and Burgess Meredith 
add value to a most distinguished 
and exciting experiment.—At the 
Lyceum. 

| 

' Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW.— 
The very thing for the holidays! 
Everyone from ten to one hundred 
can enjoy this lively entertainment 
that combines fun, poetry and 
drama, with the Lunts leading a 
company who seem to be having as 
good a time as their happy audi- 
ences.—At the Guild. 


REMEMBER THE Day.—A simple 
play of school days that has enough 
humor to balance the sentiment, 
and enough real emotion and sin- 
cerity to make it ring true. Frankie 
Thomas and Francesca Bruning 
give charming performances, in 
tune with the old songs of the or- 
chestra. Just the play for an anni- 
versary celebration—At the Na- 
tional. 


SQUARING THE CircLe.—It is hard 
to believe that a genuine Soviet 
farce direct from Moscow has the 
same ingenuous wit as Gilbert and 
Sullivan, is in fact a Russian ver- 
sion of Box and Cox. It’s entirely 
proper and has real amusement and 
charm.—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


Tue Nicut or JaANuary 16TH.— 
The excitement of having one’s 
name called from the stage and of 
serving on a jury for which one is 
paid $3.00 is bringing an audience 
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to this trial play of another Krueger 
who has been murdered or not by 
his former mistress—that is for the 
jury to decide.—At the Ambdassa- 
dor. 

December 


PRIDE AND PrEJUDICE.—Miss Jane 
Austen has become the fashion! 
Her pen may have had a more deli- 
cate point but her insight into hu- 
man foibles makes the New Yorker 
vision almost myopic. Her wit 
leavens the dullness of English 
country life in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and Mielziner has set her very 
human characters in a beautiful 
frame. From the Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
net of Miss Lucile Watson and 
Percy Waram to the Elizabeth of 
Miss Allen, the cast is all brilliance, 
and New York is grateful to the au- 
thor, director and producer of this 
delicate masterpiece.—At the Ply- 
mouth. 


Juspitez.—The Hollywood back- 
ing that has made Pride and Preju- 
dice so rare a treat, is also responsi- 
ble for the perfection of this delight- 
ful operetta in which Mieiziner has 
again lavished his skill and taste. 
The adventures of the Royal Family 
who take a few days off for a holi- 
day bring them back again to the 
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glittering throne room with a Greek 
Fancy Dress Ball en route, but the 
royal adventures are continuously 
funny and always decorative. Mary 
Boland and Melville Cooper are 
most endearing majesties. Long 
may they reign!—At the Imperial. 


Porcy anp Bess.—Very different 
is the décor for Catfish Row, but it 
has an effectiveness all its own and 
to us so thoroughly in accord is the 
music and text that we could never 
imagine Porgy now without it. It 
ranks with Four Saiats in the front 
line of American opera and the 
Guild has given Mr. Gershwin’s 
opus as fine a production as any 
that the Metropolitan could have 
attempted. An occasion not to be 
overlooked.—At the Alvin. 


Deap Enp.—A remarkable drama 
of the East River with its combina- 
tion of tenements and palatial 
apartments, with an old gangster 
come back to meet his fate and the 
sight of a new gangster in the mak- 
ing, and a great deal of food for 
thought, and the best appeal for 
Boy Scouts and Boys’ Clubs ever 
written. Remarkably acted by the 
boys as well as by the adults in a 
well-chosen cast. Prodaced by Bel 
Geddes.—At the Belasco. 








The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
a is obvious, Tae Wortp ann THE Fairn. /ft is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





SOME LITTLE KNOWN WINTER FESTIVALS 


wows are in certain 

countries a few festivals that fall 
just before or just after Christmas- 
tide, and therefore are considered 
as part of the holiday season, al- 
though they have no connection 
proper with the Feast of the Na- 


tivity. 

Such a day is that of St. Lucy 
which in Sweden is kept with great 
rejoicing, as it marks the opening 


of the Christmas holidays. Indeed 
many old-fashioned folk call the 
day, “Little Christmas.” The cus- 
toms peculiar to it are significant, 
for though as in other countries, the 
festivities in past Catholic days 
were to honor the feast of the mar- 
tyred virgin, there was possibly, 
very long ago, another reason for 
the merrymaking. In the Old Style 
calendar St. Lucy’s day was the 
shortest day in the year. 


“... St. Lucy bright, 
The shortest day and the longest 


night.” 


Therefore it may be, that the cus- 
tom of celebrating her feast with 
numerous festive lights is a re- 


miniscence of long forgotten rejoic- 
ings in the knowledge that on the 
morrow the sun would begin a new 
period of daily increasing power. 

The coming of Christianity, how- 
ever, supplied other reasons for these 
illuminations. When the monks 
first introduced the Faith to Swe- 
den, they naturally adorned the 
chapels profusely on the feast of 
the holy maiden whose name signi- 
fies light. The lay-folk enthralled 
by the lavish use of lights, copied 
the practice, and introduced it into 
their merrymakings on the feast. 
So that even down to our own times, 
though Sweden, in common with 
other Northern countries, has be- 
come Protestant, St. Lucy’s day 
was, and is, a feast of light. 

Even schoolrooms were decked 
with colored candles. Evening par- 
ties were and still are popular 
among young people. If the 
weather is mild, young men organ- 
ize shoots or fishing parties by 
torchlight; if it is frosty, there are 
skating contests instead. 

One very pretty custom which is 
probably peculiar to Swedish farms 
and country houses, is the choosing 
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of a “Lussibrid” to preside over the 
day’s doings. Generally this part 
is played by the prettiest daughter 
of the house. Her robes are white 
with red ribbons, her diadem is a 
gilt coronet twined round about 
with whortle-berries, and nine 
lighted fairy candles are also set in 
this crown. Thus garbed, she goes 
the rounds of the bedrooms early on 
St. Lucy’s day, wakes the sleepers 
with the traditional “Lussisong,” 
then gives each person a cup of 
coffee. Then, while the family 
dresses, the “Lussibrid” gets ready 
the breakfast room. She lights nu- 
merous colored candles, places 
them on the table, and round the 
room. And when breakfast, a jo- 
vial and lengthy meal is over, the 
“Lussibrid,” if she be a farmer’s 
daughter, must see that domestic 
and farm animals have an extra 
feed. 

In the south of Europe where the 
Faith holds sway, there are gay il- 
luminated festivities on St. Lucy’s 
day which include a recognition of 
the Christian traditions of the 
saint’s martyrdom. 

In some Sicilian coast districts 
on the eve of the feast, a proces- 
sion of men and boys, each waving 
a lighted torch, file down the moun- 
tain side into the town or village. 
The place of honor at the end of 
the procession is given to a statue 
of St. Lucy, represented, according 
to popular tradition, as carrying a 
dish in which are her two eyes. 
When the procession reaches the 
open square in the center of the 
town, the statue is placed at one 
side in a conspicuous position. A 
pile of brushwood that stands ready 
in the center of the square, is fired 
suddenly when every processioner 
throws his lighted torch into it. 
The inflammable material blazes up 
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almost at once into a mighty fire in 
honor of St. Lucy, whose statue pre- 
sides benignantly over the jollifica- 
tions that last well on into the night, 

In Central Europe, in the Tyrol 
and parts of Switzerland, St. Lucy 
is the patron of girls and young un- 
married women, and is considered 
to bring them material as well as 
spiritual gifts. So that in some 
Swiss parishes, on her feast (in 
some places on Christmas Eve) a 
pleasant - mannered, nice - looking 
girl, dressed in the national féte 
costume, makes the rounds of the 
village, giving sweets and toys to 
good little girls, but reproving those 
who have not said their prayers nor 
learned their lessons. 

In that peasant country, once 
known as the Austrian Tyrol, young 
girls, to honor their patron on her 
feast, neither sew nor knit; if they 
did, their thread would break. 

Householders also have their 
duty towards St. Lucy. In those 
pious mountain districts, on her 
feast, every room in every house 
and every shed on every farm, is 
blessed with holy water and in- 
censed. Then when the religious 
duties of the day are done, peasant 
boys and girls in the Catholic Tyrol, 
and curiously enough in parts of 
Protestant Denmark as well, gather 
together to foretell their future. 
Among different methods, there is 
one in particular which recalls the 
chief characteristic of St. Lucy's 
feast. Lads go outside their cot- 
tages at midnight on the Eve, scan 
the sky, then claim to read their 
fate from an uncanny light that ap- 
pears—so they say—in the sky, and 
which goes by the significant name 
of the “Lussischein.” 


Both in the east and west of 
Europe, characteristic and interest 
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ing ceremonies take place, usually 
on the feast of the Epiphany, which 
ends the Christmas season. Occa- 
sionally however, especially in the 
West, such customs, or rather the 
traces of them, have been trans- 
ferred to January Ist, the modern 
New Year’s Day. 

And these ceremonies, one and 
all, have to do with water, which 
must be obtained from a special 
source, as it is to be used to hallow, 
bless, or to bring luck to person or 
property during the coming year. 


The festivals in Eastern Europe are’ 


by far the most complete and elabo- 
rate. The majority have a religious 
basis, and commemorate, in the 
first place, our Lord’s baptism in 
the River Jordan. But the folk cus- 
toms that survive in Western Eu- 
rope, namely, in Scotland, Wales, 
Devon, and Brittany—all peopled 
by a Celtic stock—are much dimin- 
ished in importance, being little 
more than fast-fading supersti- 
tions. 

In many parts of Greece, espe- 
cially on the coasts, the festivals 
take place on the feast of the 
Epiphany, or sometimes on its Eve. 
Naturally the customs vary a little 
in different places, but the essential 
part of the “Great Blessing of the 
Waters,” as the ceremony is called, 
is always the same. A cross which 
represents our Lord, is “baptized,” 
ie, immersed in water, then this 
water, thus hallowed, is sprinkled 
over, or given to, the onlookers. 
Probably the most elaborate form 
of the “blessing” is carried out at 
the seaport of Pireus. Here, Bishop 
and clergy walk in procession to 
the harbor, where the Bishop, or 
Archbishop if he is present, throws 
a small wooden cross to which a 
long ribbon is fastened, into the 
water. In a few minutes, he pulls 
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it out again, all dripping wet, and 
with it, sprinkles and blesses the 
bystanders. 

More exciting practices take place 
at the smaller ports in Greece, where 
usually a priest throws the cross, 
which has tied to it, not a ribbon, 
but a heavy stone, far into the sea. 
Fishermen immediately dive after 
it, each trying to secure it, as not 
only is the finding of the cross re- 
puted to bring happiness to its res- 
cuer, but the lucky man is also pri- 
vileged to make the round of the 
town, soliciting and receiving gifts 
of money from every house. 

The custom appears also in some 
inland villages of Thessaly, where 
it takes on a more spiritual aspect. 
For the parishioners keep vigil in 
the church all night of the Eve; 
then at dawn go in procession to the 
river or stream, bringing the flags, 
standards, and holy pictures, from 
the church. As the sun rises, the 
people sing a hymn in honor of St. 
John the Baptist. While they sing, 
they lower flags and standards three 
times in memory of the trees grow- 
ing on the banks of the Jordan; for, 
according to local traditions, all the 
trees in that neighborhood bowed 
down in adoration when our Lord 
was baptized. Then the cross is 
thrown into the river. Peasants 
dive after it, and when it is re- 
covered, everyone proceeds to the 
church for Benediction. 

Again, in other inland parishes, 
where there is no _ convenient 
stream, the cross is dipped into 
buckets of water brought to the par- 
ish church for the purpose. It is a 
convenient practice as folk after be- 
ing asperged with the water thus 
hallowed, can take the remainder 
of the water back with them, and 
with it, sprinkle and bless their 
homes and fields. 
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Epiphany bless- 
out with much 
large Russian cities, as 
country districts 
ties were much 


nounced a curse on all evil spirits. 
Everyone waited in silence for a few 
minutes while the gnomes and imps 
were supposed to be hurling them- 
selves into the water. Then the fun 
began. Bystanders threw small 
articles into the hallowed but icy 
water. Intrepid men and youths 
dived in again and again until the 
cross and the last object had heen 
recovered, returned to the owner as 
a lucky charm to be treasured for 
the year. And this rollicking prac- 
tice of diving for small objects 
thrown in the hole cut in the ice, 
still persists, though of course the 
religious part of the quaint cere- 
mony has been suppressed in Rus- 
sia, unless it be in a very secluded 
parish. 

Now this driving of evil spirits 
into the hallowed water, where pre- 
sumably they were made innocu- 
ous, has a curious analogy in Eng- 
land. There in some ancient build- 
ings (still in use by the Protestant 
Church of England), a small door is 
often found in the wall near to and 
on the north side of the font. This 
little door is known as the “devil’s 
door,” and was always left open 


when anyone was baptized. For 
when the regenerating water was 
poured on the candidate for a new 
Christian life, original sin in the 
form of a demon left him, and flew 
away from the church by the door 
called by its name. 

To return to Greeee—the Great 
Epiphany blessing is often followed 
by the “Little Blessing,” when each 
individual household in many dis- 
triets is blessed by the priest, who 
comes in the evening and blesses 
every room in the house with the 
special Epiphany water. He uses a 
sprig of basil as his aspergillum, for 
tradition has it that St. Helena 
found the true cross buried beneath 
a bush of this aromatic shrub. 

It is the “Little Blessing” that 
finds a counterpart in Western Eu- 
rope, inasmuch as it is in nearly all 
places merely merry superstition 
nowadays, though doubtless once 
upon a time, Catholic religious in- 
fluences permeated the practices. 
In Tenby, South Wales, fisher chil- 
dren (a generation ago it was the 
older folk), on New Year’s Day 
bring a vessel of sea-water up from 
the shore and with a dead branch as 
aspergillum, sprinkle their neigh- 
bors with this water, “for luck,” ex- 
pecting of course a small gratuity in 
return. Now January Ist is called 
by these youngsters, “spurging” or 
“dipping” day, so that it is possible 
that both the first title and also the 
practice is a faint folk-memory of 
the “Asperges” before Mass, linger- 
ing from Catholic days, though now 
merely a pleasant custom among 
poor children. 

It is interesting to note too that 
on this same day, Breton fishermen 
in the river-port of Tréguier, also 
bring sea-water to their homes, 
sprinkle their hearths with it, and 
drape a rare seaweed round the 
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statue of Our Lady that is in every 
Breton home. Until about thirty 
years ago, much the same custom 

ed among the fishermen on 
the coast of the Moray Firth and Bu- 
chan in northeast Scotland. They 
too sprinkled their hearths on New 
Year’s Day with sea-water, but the 
seaweed, they (being Protestant), 
put on the mantelpiece or over the 
door lintels. 

Only a generation or so ago, the 
Strathdown Highlanders opened the 
New Year with customs that in- 
cluded the use of water and incense 
rather after the manner of the “Lit- 
tle Blessing” of Greece, though the 
Scottish rite seems more jocular 
than anything else. Late at night 
on New Year’s Eve, some one from 
each household drew a pail of water 
from a special ford, and brought it 
back in silence. Everyone in the 
house drank of this water very early 
on New Year’s,Day, while the head 
of the house asperged each member 


of his household with it. After this 
ritual, juniper boughs were lighted 
and every room in the house and 
every shed outside, was thoroughly 
fumigated with the smoke, which 
was considered to protect people 
and cattle from harm throughout 
the year. 

In Devon in the south of Eng- 
land, and curiously enough in Low- 
land Scotland, it was the custom for 
a young member, usually a girl, of 
the farming class, to go to the well 
at midnight on New Year’s Eve to 
draw the “flower of the well,” that 
is, the first pail of water drawn in 
the New Year. Everyone drank of 
this water especially if the surface 
were skimmed off, for this was the 
“cream of the well.” The drink of 
water brought good luck, but she 
who was happy enough to draw the 
flower of the well, would achieve 
her heart’s desire in the coming 
year. 

F. M. VERRALL. 
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Petition TO Pope Pius IX 


THe undersigned implore the 
protection of the Holy See: the mat- 
ter concerns questions closely 
touching their consciences as Cath- 
olics, their duties and their rights 
as citizens, and the interests of all 
Christendom. They ask that the 
foundations of international law 
be stated by the Holy See and the 
Council, and in particular the prin- 
ciples which distinguish justifiable 
from unjustifiable war; the prin- 
ciples which guarantee to the armed 
citizen that he will not be called 
upon to exchange his réle of de- 
fender of the right for that of ag- 
gressor and murderer. It is no 
vain theory which has impelled 
them to make this appeal, it is their 
conscientious anxiety in the face of 
badly defined duties, it is the fears 
for themselves and for their chil- 
dren when they foresee the dis- 
asters which threaten Europe. 
They depend upon incontrovertible 
facts to prove that in our times in- 
ternational law has been set aside in 
the most serious circumstances, 
and that the nations, delivered up 
to speculative politics and to the 
revolutionary spirit, have destroyed 
the ancient guarantees which pro- 
tected States and prevented the 
wasting of the blood and the re- 
sources of the citizens. 

In the opinion of the under- 
signed, war can be called by that 
name only if it is imposed by an im- 
perious necessity: to repel an at- 
tack, or to defend a right; and, in 
these two cases, the just causes of 
the war should be regularly de- 


clared to the citizens, as well as to 
foreigners. In our days, on the con- 
trary, we are engaged without 
cause in huge wars, as bloody as 
they are destructive, with no other 
formality than the order of a Min- 
ister to the chiefs of the armies. 
The past thirty years of our coun- 
try’s history show only too clearly 
that the most beneficent institu- 
tions and the most foresighted laws 
are powerless when men have de- 
generated and moral traditions are 
forgotten or despised. The under- 
signed request that the mutual re- 
lations of the State and the citizens, 
as well as of States among them- 
selves, be defined and determined 
so that those who listen to the voice 
of the Church may not give a cow- 
ardly and culpable assent to the 
shedding of blood... . 

It is for the petitioners a con- 
tinual source of grief to have to 
contribute to the maintenance of 
armies which may become, as pas- 
sive instruments, the constant sup- 
port of this state of things.—It is 
still more painful to them to behold 
their sons enlisted under a tyranny 
which will do violence to their con- 
science, and will subject this con- 
science to its iniquitous commands. 
But, which they dread even more, 
their sons, carried away by corrupt 
maxims, will perhaps, as so many 
others, come to justify a blind and 
criminal obedience, and to disguise 
it under the name of duty.—The 
evil is aggravated where the armies 
are recruited by the aid of compul- 
sory conscription; Great Britain and 
Ireland have up to now escaped this 
scourge which lays waste all Eu- 
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rope; but circumstances change, 
armaments assume vaster propor- 
tions, and the United Kingdom will 
not avoid the common lot. 

The petitioners state that this 
constitutes for them a case of con- 
science: they have need of enlight- 
enment. The life of the nations de- 
pends on this important question. 
The Holy See and the temporal 
power are deeply concerned there- 
in, as well as the integrity and the 
honor of religion. 

Hence the petitioners request 
declarations binding on Christians; 
they desire that an appeal be ad- 
dressed to all Christian legislators 
to raise their national institutions 
at least to the level attained long 
since under the natural law. In ad- 
dition they urgently entreat the cre- 
ation at Rome, under the protection 
of the Apostolic See, of a College 
whose mission will be to teach in- 
ternational law, and which will be 
in these matters a home of learn- 
ing and a court of last appeal. The 
most important and most complex 
questions will thus come to be vivi- 
fied by contact with the immutable 
truths of faith, before the august 
tribunal of Christian authority. .. . 

May the Pope, then, entreated by 
all humanity, arise! May he pro- 
mulgate anew the true international 
law, as he has formulated dogmatic 
truths, may he interpret this Di- 
vine code of the nations, and with 
an authority from which there is no 
appeal apply the oracles in the indi- 
vidual case. May he thus deliver 
the nations from the constant threat 
of insatiable desires, of selfish laws, 
of corrupt majorities and of the 
Satanic power of crime. 

Let us spread this doctrine. May 
every true Catholic, within the limit 
of his prudent and possible efforts, 
cause it to be adopted by nations 


and by individuals, by princes, dip- 
lomats, and ordinary men; and then 
there will be no more unjust wars, 
because they will be motivated by 
right, hallowed by preliminary 
statements, the moderation of con- 
querors, and justice, as well as the 
good faith of treaties. Then evil 
will no longer be called good, since 
the law of eternal wisdom will be 
everywhere proclaimed; then false- 
hood will no longer be truth for de- 
ceived people, since the teaching of 
Jesus Christ will be the object of 
belief and His law the rule of ac- 
tion. 


—Petition of the English Catholics to ~y 4 
Pius IX, dated , 1868. According to 
Evoento Ceccon1, Storia del concilio ecumenico 
Vaticano (Rome, 1872-79). Translated from 
the — document by Karmizen Muon- 
Puy, Px.D. 


-— 
— 





SuBLIME MEDIOCRITY 


It is safe to say that Peter Cani- 
sius was not a natural genius as that 
word is commonly understood. He 
seems to have possessed only mod- 
erate powers as a thinker, and cer- 
tainly he could not for a moment 
be matched with such giants of in- 
tellect as St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. . . . It would prob- 
ably be no exaggeration to say that 
St. Peter never wrote a truly memo- 
rable sentence in his life, that he was 
entirely incapable of those winged 
words which so often fell from Au- 
gustine’s magical pen. Peter read 
very widely in many fields. It is 
recorded that he used to re-read 
Cicero’s entire works every year. 
But he never became either a genu- 
ine stylist or an authentic scholar 
because he lacked by nature the in- 
tuitive flair and vision that are re- 
quired for the making of such peo- 
ple. Even in the practical sphere 
where he certainly achieved marvels 





he was not an expert and owed his 
successes to something other than a 
genius for negotiation. Yet in spite 
of all these limitations, in spite of 
the fact that whatever cross-section 
of him we take we come upon noth- 
ing but what might be called sub- 
lime mediocrity, he was unquestion- 
ably a very great man. It was the 
integrity of his character that made 
him such, marshalling his average 
powers and giving them a glow and 
forcefulness utterly beyond their in- 
herent worth. In this he resembled 
another bourgeois saint of average 
endowment, Teresa of the Child 
Jesus, who died almost exactly 
three centuries later than he, and 
attained canonization three days 
before him. 

Though so far apart in time and 
so completely dissimilar in their ca- 
reers, Peter and Teresa were kin- 
dred souls who reached the heights 
by the same paradoxical road of 
simplicity. Both became great be- 
cause they remained obstinately 
small and kept in their dealings 
with God the stark sincerity and 
realism of childhood. . . . Peter’s 
prayer, like everything else in him, 
was characterized by the utmost 
simplicity. He never in his life 
went into an ecstasy and the docu- 
ments are silent about any profound 
mystical experiences. But they do 
tell us that he loved such humble 
devotions as the Rosary and the 
Little Hours of the Blessed Virgin. 
After the martyrdom of Blessed 
Edmund Campion at Tyburn in 
1581, a friend in Rome procured his 
beads for St. Peter and on them he 
probably said his Rosary during 
his last years on earth. He used to 
“go the round” of his beads several 
times a day. Though simple in the 
sense that it bore no discernible 
marks of higher contemplation, 
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Peter’s conception of prayer was 
exceedingly wide. Indeed, every. 
thing with him turned naturally to 
prayer, even such a common act as 
taking a mouthful of food. . .. 

A man who so truly loved God, to 
whom God was so real and per. 
sonal, could not but have sincerely 
loved his fellow-men. For St. Peter, 
who was an entirely masculine 
character, love meant, not a facile 
emotion but a practical and stead- 
fast attitude of the will. 
spelt doing, striving, self-giving, 
working might and main for the 
true perfection and durable happi- 
ness of the one loved. In that sense 
Peter’s love knew no limits and in- 
cluded the heretics of his day just 
as much as the Catholics. He would 
have done anything in the world to 
save them, in spite of the fact that 
he occasionally used hard words 
against their leaders and for heresy 
itself had a hatred as deep as was 
his devotion to Catholic truth. In 
the first volume of Notes on the 
Gospels he described the thing as 
“a disease more pernicious than 
leprosy, a plague more deadly than 
all other plagues, a crime more de- 
testable than all thievery or other 
wickedness.” But for the ordinary 
heretic, the common man and wom- 
an who had been born or drifted in- 
to Lutheranism, he felt nothing but 
the most genuine compassion. . . . 
Certainly, no eminent Protestant of 
the time matched him in modera- 
tion of language or in willingness 
to believe well of those who differed 
from him. ... 

Again, it is characteristic of him 
that when referring to the victims 
of economic misfortune, as he 80 
constantly does in his books and ser- 
mons, he seems to have been almost 
incapable of omitting the adjective. 
lieb. To him they were always “the 
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dear, the beloved poor.” Were he 
alive in the world to-day he would 
assuredly never weary of denounc- 
ing the social injustices that are 
carrying our civilization headlong 
to destruction. 

Though a great stickler for disci- 
pline in the young, as must anybody 
be whose care for them is more than 
a mere form of self-indulgence, 
Peter by no means frowned on high 
spirits or required that boys should 
be sages. ... 

In Peter’s life the good social vir- 
tue of pietas was peculiarly promi- 
nent. He was deeply attached to 
his family, and some of the longest 
letters which he wrote had love of 
his relatives for their inspiration... . 

A most attractive feature in the 
characters of some great saints was 
their capacity for friendship. We 
think of Augustine during the idyl- 
lic time at Cassisiacum and, indeed, 


in all times and places, “longing for 
the absent with impatience, wel- 
coming the coming with joy”; or of 


Augustine’s friend, the lovable 
Paulinus, with his tiny garden near 
Nola which, he said, was “hardly big 
enough to grow a cabbage in,” but 
where, nevertheless, he was so eager 
to have all his friends about him. 
Madame de Sévigné’s “bise de Gri- 
gnan” is celebrated, but how many 
people are aware that Paulinus 
anticipated the sentiment of her ex- 
quisite line by more than a thou- 
sand years? “I speak truly and 
feign nothing,” he wrote to a friend 
whose wife had died, “when I tell 
you that every time I think of your 
sorrow I feel my own bowels shaken 
with your sighs.” Now, Peter Cani- 
sius was a man of the Paulinus type 
and, though he did not possess the 
old Saint’s lucid and lovely gift of 
words, could yet thus express him- 
self on the subject of friendship: 


“Without friends there is no living, 
and to take friendship away is noth- 
ing else than to take the sun out of 
the sky.” Among his own intimate 
friends were persons of many na- 
tions and of every rank from lay 
brothers to cardinals. Once to be 
his friend was to be his friend for 
ever. He seemed incapable of for- 
getting those whom he had known 
in the past, no matter how many 
sundering years and miles might 
have cut them off from him. “I can- 
not but write you a few lines,” he 
would say, when the chance offered, 
“to confirm the memory of our old 
friendship.” ... 

Besides his ceaseless petitions for 
an alms of prayer from his living 
friends, he was ever on his knees to 
the holy ones at whose shrines he 
had been privileged to worship. 
Thus, to give but one example of 
scores, he wrote in the following 
strain to a friend in Cologne within 
six months of his death: “In this 
old age of mine I feel my poor body 
gradually dissolving . . . but I com- 
fort myself with the sweet memory 
of the Theban and Ursuline martyrs 
whom I used gladly to worship in 
Cologne, and whom, though now 
distant from their shrines, I never 
cease to invoke. I have a great de- 
sire that one Mass should be said 
for me at the shrine of St. Gereon, 
because there I often experienced 
the grace of God, as I did, too, at the 
House of the Carthusians.” And 
so in Peter’s end was also his be- 
ginning. Gereon who had inspired 
him as a boy to be a good soldier of 
Christ comforted him as a wornout 
veteran, timorous through perfect 
humility at the prospect of meeting 
the Captain whom he had served so 
well. 


—From St. Peter Canisius, SJ. By J. Brod- 
arck, SJ. (New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc.) 
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Tuovu Hast Cuosen ME 


Consiver the saint’s humility— 
the real fear for his salvation which 
seems to us so superfluous, the con- 
suming remorse for sins which 
scarcely seem sins to us, the life- 
long tears over this and that mis- 
take that seems to us so natural 
and not worth worrying about, the 
profound conviction of personal un- 
worthiness even when the rest of 
the world is already on its knees in 
reverence. Such humility seems to 
us mistaken, something intrinsi- 
cally impossible, forced, unjust. 
Yes, if he were not a saint one 
would detect in it the most revolt- 
ing form of crooked and perverted 
vanity. 

But who does not know the pas- 
sionate, inarticulate confession of 
the heart, bowed to the dust, 
abashed and trembling, because it is 
so utterly unworthy of the love 
given to it, unworthy of choosing, 
and being chosen by, the friend? 
Doesn't an undeserved love show up 
our defects and faults in a light in- 
comparably more glaring than all 
the reproofs and scorn of our ene- 
mies? Oscar Wilde once achieved 
this happy phrase: “No human be- 
ing is worthy to receive love. Love 
is a sacrament we ought only to re- 
ceive on our knees with ‘Lord, I am 
not worthy,’ on our lips.” 


What then, when a man appre 
hends as a living reality with the 
whole of his startled soul the tre- 
mendous fact: that God wishes to 
be his friend . . . that God has called 
him from eternity to this, to be His 
own, and not only that he should be 
God’s, but, far more difficult to un- 
derstand, and infinitely more diffi- 
cult to believe, that God will be 
his ...7? Do you think that that 
man will study moral theology to 
reassure himself of all the sins he 
has not committed? Can he do 
otherwise than remain tremblingly 
aware of his infinite and unalter- 
able unworthiness, in silent adora- 
tion of a choice which he can never, 
never understand, but by whose 
reality, notwithstanding, he lives 
every hour of his life? 

That is why the humility of the 
saints is so immeasurably deep, so 
passionate, so alert, so unforgetful, 
inexorable and implacable—and so 
fearless withal, so calm; without 
tormenting shame or “inferiority 
complex,” without flight, subterfuge 
and contortion. For they know for 
sure the Lord has taken this very 
Nothing that they are, this poor 
wretched nothing to His Heart, laid 
His kiss upon it, and made it His 
friend: quoniam voluisti me. 


—From The Nature of Sanctity. By Ta 
Farepentke Coupsnnove (New York: Sheed & 
Ward, Inc.). 
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FORGOTTEN BY A NATION 


RecentLy considerable publicity 
was given to an outbreak of Puritan 
hostility to any recognition of 
Christmas, either festive or re- 
ligious. The Provost of the ancient 
borough of Dornoch was arraigned 
by the United Free Church of Scot- 
land on the charge of having per- 
mitted a celebration of Christmas, 
with such unseemly scenes as can 
be expected at a children’s party. 
Christmas in Scotland is marked by 
no general holiday. There is even 
no veneer of traditional festivity 
such as lingers in non-Catholic Eng- 
land. Yet outside the homes of 
those of the Faith is not Christmas 
in England becoming increasingly 
meaningless, with its due beauty 
hidden by apathy and ignorance, 
cloaked by a convivial’ element of 
mawkish sentimentality? It is this 
false conception of the festival 
which one must remember before it 


can be smugly said’ that Christmas 
is not forgotten in England. 
When can Christmas be said to 


have lived? The answer can only 
be in pre-Reformation England, 
when it was the festival of Eng- 
land’s Church. Then, in that age of 
Faith, was the Birth of Our Lord 
remembered by a Nation. Between 
those days and the present there 
has been bitter hatred and denun- 
ciation of any Christmastide cele- 
bration, followed by a’ reaction 
against those bitter attacks which, 
through lack of the Faith, tended to 
& degeneration into the present day 
heathenish English holiday. Eng+ 
land soon began to lose the meaning 


of Christmas after the Reformation, 
and Nicholas Breton in his Fantas- 
ticks, in 1926, gives a picture of 
Christmas revels in which the ele- 
ment has already become a mere ap- 
pendix. 

Throughout its existence Puri- 
tanism has been impressed and ob- 
sessed with the sanctity of the 
Lord’s Day just as the Sabbath, a 
day of rigid and inexorable’ piety, 
dominated Scotland. To Sunday 
was transferred all’ the stringency 
of the Mosaic Law respecting the 
Sabbath, with much of the spirit of 
rabbinical tradition. To the Puri- 
tan the Sabbath was of divine obli- 
gation, no festival of a merely hu- 
man institution, to which he, in 
his' ignorance, compared Christ’s 
Church: 

When: the Stuarts sought to ex- 
tinguish the Puritan Sabbath, put- 
ting forth their Book of Sports, to 
encourage Sunday games, little 
could they have foreseen this decla- 
ration against the Puritan ideal 
would provoke an assault on all 
remnants of Church festivals, thus 
put in open competition with their 
one day of holiness. The celebra- 
tion or recognition of Christmas as 
one of the main festivals of the 
Church was to be a special’ target 
of virulent denunciation and bitter 
mockery. 

A spate of pamphlets appeared 
condemning Christmas as heathen- 
ish and popish, and its observance 
was declared sinful. This move- 
ment was im close accord with the 
“religious” sentiments in Scotland, 
where Knox and Melville and the 
rest of the leaders of the so-called 





Reformation declared for a kirk 
“modelled strictly on the New 
Testament,” finding therein, natu- 
rally, no mention of ecclesiastical 
festivals. The result was a drive to 
sweep them all away. In 1583, the 
Glasgow Kirk Session put five peo- 
ple “to public penance for keeping 
the superstitious day called Yule.” 
Again in 1593 the same Session de- 
clared that “keepers of this feast 
should be debarred from the privi- 
leges of the Church and punished 
by magistrates. In 1649, the General 
Assembly appointed a Commission 
to report on “the Druidical customs 
observed at the fires of Beltane, 
Mid-Summer, Hallow-e’en and 
Yule,” doubtless with an end to sup- 
pression. The effect of this move- 
ment was the transference of the 
worst of the old Christmas customs 
to New Year’s Day, and to secure 
the oblivion of all the beautiful. In 


the Scottish Highlands, where the 
Puritan sentiments of the Presby- 
terian order were far less dominant 
than in Southern Counties, where 
a more liberal element had numer- 


ous and influential adherents, 
Christmas persisted in surviving in 
spite of Kirk Sessions and General 
Assemblies. So, in Scotland, where 
once it had been venerated and 
loved, was Christmas driven forth 
from the land where even now, it is 
adjured and ignored. 

The same spirit was at work in 
England. In 1633, the fanatical 
Puritan Lawyer Prynne produced 
his Histriomastics or The Players 
Scourge, to prove the sinfulness of 
almost every kind of amusement, 
especially Christmas Games and 
Feast, which he condemns as a sur- 
vival of heathen Saturnalia. His 
harsh punishment exalted a crank 
into a popular hero and a pseudo 
martyr. Similar ideas to those in 
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Scotland now began to be more cur- 
rent as power came to the Puritans. 
The Church of Scotland was re- 
garded as the best of the “reformed 
churches” and an impetus to Scot- 
tish ideas in England was later due 
to the political exigencies of the 
Civil War. In 1644 the Long Par- 
liament, where the Puritan element 
was strong, appointed the monthly 
fast to be held on Christmas Day, 
and on the 24th of December, 1652, 
by Act of Parliament, it was enact- 
ed “that no observation shall be had 
of the 5th and 20th day of Decem- 
ber, commonly called Christmas 
Day; nor any solemnity used or 
exercised in churches upon that 
day in respect thereof.” To make 
matters plain, in 1656 Hezikial 
Woodward published his tract 
called “Christmas Day, the old 
Heathen Feasting Day.in honour to 
Saturn, their Idol-God, The Papist 
Massing Day, Satan That Adver- 
sary’s Working Day, The true 
Christian Man’s Fasting Day, Tak- 
ing to heart the heathenish customs, 
Popish superstitions, renting fash- 
ions, fearful provocations, horrible 
abominations committed against 
The Lord, and His Christ on that 
day and days following.” 

With the Restoration came a vio- 
lent reaction against Puritanism, 
but lacking a guiding influence to 
give it form the great Christian an- 
niversary became merely a Yule- 
tide holiday. Old carols to the 
“Babe of Bethlehem” or the 
“Maiden that is Matchless” were 
no longer general. Instead rollick- 
ing songs to Wassail and creature 
comforts took their place, more 
stress than ever being laid on the 
old customs of Christian mirth, but 
the true carol belonged to a past Age 
of Faith. 

The tone thus set after the Resto- 
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ration has been maintained till to- 
day, reinforced by Dickensian senti- 
ment and the embellishment of the 
Victorian Christmas-tree, while 
Christmas still awaits the true ac- 
knowledgment of its real signifi- 
cance in this land of Our Lady’s 
Dowry. 

—Auex ALtan, B.A., in The Catholic Garette 
(London), December, 1935. 
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It’s THE SYSTEM 


REALISTs are coming to believe 
that the League of Nations has been 
a failure. As a result of historical 
processes there are no common 
principles above nationality. More- 
over the League of Nations was a 
creation of the liberal current in 
Europe and America, and is no 
longer representative of the mind 
of the time. This is shown very 


well in the belief that the League of 


Nations is a Franco-British con- 
cern; which gives Italy now, as it 
gave Germany some time ago, a 
cause for complaint. Through lack 
of a universal view, the peace 
maker is reduced to blaming indi- 
vidual countries as they secede. 
An organization such as the League 
of Nations could only have been a 
success had it been built on com- 
mon spiritual and cultural princi- 
ples, and then it might not have 
been necessary. But really it af- 
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firmed and accepted the nationalist 
principles which led to the war of 
1914, Thus its real tendency has 
become more and more apparent 
with time: that of a meeting ground 
for individual nationalisms, where 
the discussion of disagreements is 
not carried on for the sake of mu- 
tual profit but for individual tri- 
umph. In the real business of na- 
tionalist conflict, we are reverting 
to private negotiation. 

Unless we can think outside mod- 
ern nationalism there does not seem 
much hope. British interference in 
Abyssinia is seen in Italy as sheer 
hypocrisy, as Italy is only doing 
what Britain did in India; and the 
Boer War had less excuse than an 
Italo-Abyssinian war would have. 

It is not enough to blame indi- 
viduals and individual national out- 
looks, or to assert that this or that 
detail of policy is a crime. We 
have got to realize that we can’t do 
anything on the old basis. It is the 
basis that is wrong; we can’t build 
on sand. We have got to see that 
the paradox of war dangers when 
the world is crying for peace is a 
proof that we are chained to our 
system and the system is out of 
hand. If we don’t see this, we will 
give up in despair and say that this 
or that horror is inevitable; and 


leave no room for the light. 
—Beananp Watt, in Colosseum 
September, 1935. 


(London), 








Recent Events 


New CARDINALS 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made in No- 
vember that most of the vacancies 
in the Sacred College of Cardinals 
would be filled at a Secret Consis- 
tory to be held December 18th. At 
that time the Holy Father elevated 
twenty prelates to the dignity of 
Cardinals. Nine of these are offi- 
cials of the Vatican or of the Con- 
gregations and Cu ., and four of 
them are Nuncios to European coun- 
tries. The Roman officials are: the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Carol Salotti, 
Secretary of the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith, cre- 
ated a Cardinal in petto in 1938, 
Archbishop Carlo Cremonesi, Secret 
Almoner to the Pope, Msgr. Camillo 
Caccia Dominioni, Major Domo of 
the Vatican Palace, Msgr. Nicola 
Canali, Assessor of the Holy Office, 
Msgr. Domenico Jorio, Secretary of 
the Congregation of the Discipline 
of the Sacraments, Msgr. Massimo 
Massimi, Dean of the Sacred Roman 
Rota, Msgr. Vincenzo La Puma, 
Secretary of the Congregation for 
the Affairs of Religious, Msgr. 
Federico Amadori, Secretary of the 
Apostolic Signatura, and Msgr. Do- 
menico Mariani, Secretary of the 
Administration of the Patrimony 
of the Holy See. 

The four in diplomatic posts are 
all archbishops: the Most Rev. 
Federico Tedeschini, Papal Nuncio 
to Spain, created in petto two years 
ago, the Most Rev. Enrico Sibilia, 
Nuncio to Austria, the Most Rev. 
Francesco Marmaggi, Nuncio to 
Poland, the Most Rev. Luigi Mag- 
lione, Nuncio to France. Two 


French archbishops were added to 
the Sacred College: the Most Rey. 
Emanuel Suhard, Archbishop of 
Reims, and the Most Rev. Henri 
Marie Alfred Baudrillart, Rector of 
the Institut Catholique of Paris and 
Member of the French Academy. 
The remainder of the new Cardinals 
are: the Most Rev. Isidoro Goma y 
Tomas, Archbishop of Toledo, 
Spain, the Most Rev. Karl Kaspar, 
Archbishop of Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Most Rev. Santiago Luis 
Copello, Archbishop of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, His Excellency, 
Ignatius Gabriel Tapouni, Syrian 
Patriarch of Antioch, and Arch- 
bishop of Aleppo, and the Rev. 
Pietro Boetto, S.J., assistant to the 
General of the Jesuits for Italy. 
This brings the total number of 
Cardinals in the Sacred College to 
sixty-nine. 


- 
—— 


CATHOLIC PLAN FOR ORGANIZED 
SociaL JusTICE 





At the end of November the De- 
partment of Social Action of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence issued a statement signed by 
131 Catholics who are leaders of 
economic thought in this country, 
priests, nuns and prominent mem- 
bers of the laity. The Papal Encyc- 
lical, Reconstructing the Social Or- 
der, has naturally been the basis for 
the statement which has been is- 
sued in pamphlet form with notes 
and a study outline. It is entitled 
Organized Social Justice. 

“A right social order,” say these 
economic leaders, “is a 
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for the common good between gov- 
ernment—federal, State and city— 
and the self-governing, democrat- 
ically organized membership of in- 
dustries, of farming, of trade and 
of the professions.” The statement 
urges a constitutional amendment 
to permit the establishment of a 

of occupational groups. 
Without this amendment, they say, 
the country cannot obtain the most 
edementary regulation of industry 
in the matter of minimum wages, 
maximum hours and fair business 
practices, nor will the system have 
the authority necessary to its func- 
tioning. Mere legislation without 
a constitutional amendment, these 
leaders argue, would not be an 
adequate or just remedy for pres- 
ent conditions, and there would 
be a mounting volume of laws and 
“the totalitarian state—fascist or 
collectivist—would sooner or later 
come upon us.” 

The occupational groups system 
urges important modifications of 
the recent N.R.A.: a more adequate 
representation of employees, and 
the extension of the self-govern- 
ment idea to the farmers and to the 
professions; a council or federation 
should be formed of all the organ- 
ized industries and professions, to 
handle their relations to one an- 
other and to the whole community, 
and government should have the 
power not only to prevent wrong 
but to be a positive agent in pro- 
moting the common welfare. “This 
organized economic life,” the state- 
ment continues, “would range over 
the whole field of social justice— 
Quantity of production, quality, 
Prices, steadiness of work, wages 
and salaries, hours of work, train- 
ing of personnel, social insurance, 
methods of work, capitalization, in- 
terest, profits and credit. This 


régime would be dominated neither 
by private dictators nor by public 
bureaucrats.” 

Our Catholic economists point 
out that the result would be that 
the economic welfare of the people 
would then be in their own hands. 
They are not unmindful of the ob- 
stacles to be overcome before such 
a plan could succeed; they list four: 
(a) “Inadequate organization of 
labor unions, of farmers’ coépera- 
tives, of consumers’ codperatives, 
and of the quasi-independent middle 
classes of the cities”; (b) the belief 
among “almost all business men,” 
that it is possible to go back to “un- 
limited investment, unlimited pro- 
duction and unregulated distribu- 
tion”; (c) “the popular hesitation 
to amend the constitution”; and (d) 
a widespread belief that “justice 
comes automatically through self- 
seeking,” and that the purpose of 
life is “the making of money, and 
the lawful means thereto is any 
method that ingenuity can render 
at once effectual and safe.” 

The principal aims of the propo- 
sal are, a universal living wage, 
“wages and hours which will insure 
continuous employment, decent 
livelihood and adequate security for 
all workers”; prices “adjusted and 
inter-related” to let all the various 
groups attain “a decent and appro- 
priate livelihood”; a reduction in 
the rate of interest and a wide dis- 
tribution of ownership. The state- 
ment closes with an appeal for 
both “moral reformation” and “eco- 
nomic reconstruction,” affirming 
that “both are necessary and each 
supplements the other.” 

In line with these endeavors a 
group of men and women in Brook- 
lyn have been studying the encycli- 
cals in a Social Action Conference 
for the past two years. Addressing 





this group in November, the Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., editor of 
America, urged the beginning of a 
“tremendous moral crusade” in in- 
dustry in Brooklyn, saying that 
that borough could be made the 
great object lesson of the United 
States. Father Parsons warned 
that the Communists are making 
much faster headway exploiting 
the results of an ill-regulated so- 
cial order, and it would be a race 
between them and “those of us who 
are going to take up the task of re- 
moving” these evil results. The 
first thing to accomplish, he said, 
was “to arouse civic conscience” in 
connection with such problems as 
“crime, bad housing, childhood 
handicaps, Godless education, bad 
labor conditions, obscene literature 
and low civic morality.” 


<i 
~— 





PERSECUTION OF RELIGION Con- 
TINUES IN GERMANY 


Day after day items of news come 


from Germany evidencing distress | 


for Jew and Catholic and Prot- 
estant continues unabated under 
the Nazi régime. Dr. Hans Kerrl, 
Minister for Church Affairs, ap- 
pointed a committee of eight neu- 
tral Protestant churchmen in Oc- 
tober to bring about harmony. The 
Confessional Synod, which came 
into existence two years ago to fight 
the advance of paganism in the Lu- 
theran Church, seemed to accept 
this. compromise measure for a 
time but the peace was short-lived. 
At the end of November, as reported 
in The New York Times, “Secret po- 
litical police confiscated the funds 
of the Confessional Church and the 
Confessional Synods, consisting of 
voluntary contributions from Prot- 
estants throughout the Reich.” The 
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account continues: “For nearly two 
years the opposition clergy have 
been gathering funds for their sup- 
port in the eventual showdown with 
the Nazi government, if it became 
necessary to refuse all State sup- 
port and create an independent de- 
nominational body. The seizure of 
their funds is believed to signalize 
the approach of this crisis.” The 
Times report points out that the 
Confessional Church leaders refuse 
coéperation with Kerrl’s commit- 
tee unless Nazi German Christian 
Bishops are removed and the disci- 
ples of Swastika Christianity 
banned from all positions of influ- 
ence in the Church. 

Catholics are suffering grievous 
oppression. The N. C. W. C. News 
Service reported at the beginning of 
December that at least $2,000,000 
in fines have been imposed thus far 
in the many trials instituted against 
Religious Orders and societies. It 
shows how completely out of pro- 
portion these fines are to the “of- 
fenses” committed, as for example, 
in the case of Sister Anna Schroers, 
Procurator General of the Congre- 
gation of the Sisters of Our Lady, 
who was sentenced to ten years 
penal servitude and fined 250,000 
marks, about $100,000. The report 
proceeds to give a list of eleven 
others, priests and Sisters, who re- 
ceived prison sentences ranging 
from ten months to five years, and 
fines ranging from 1,000 marks to 
150,000 marks. Other priests have 
been arrested for “political rea- 
sons,” which means that they criti- 
cized Hitler or his government. 

A series of incidents is supplied 
by the N. C. W. C. to prove the con- 
tinued hostility of the Nazis towards 
the Catholic Church: a memorial 
gathering for the late Rev. Karl Son- 
nenschein, great apostle of Berlin, 
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was not permitted by the police to 
take place, and arrangements had 
to be made for a service in a church 
on another day, when-over 4,000 peo- 
ple attended. The directors of the 
Catholic Youth Federation of Ger- 
many attempted to hold a conven- 
tion in Berlin and were prevented 
by the police. A Catholic film on 
the life and work of the great Bishop 
Wilhelm von Ketteler, of Mainz, 
leader of the Catholic movement for 
social justice in Germany, was sup- 
pressed by the Nazi censors and 
even its export abroad is not per- 
mitted. All Catholic libraries in 
Munich were closed on the pretext 
that they had to be searched for for- 
bidden books. In the Saar Region, 
predominantly Catholic, the tradi- 
tional All Saints’ Feast was declared 
by the Nazi officials to be no longer 
a holiday although it has been ob- 
served there as such from time im- 
memorial. 

The situation of the Jews in Ger- 
many remains deplorable, and it is 
chiefly because of the open dis- 
crimination against Jews there that 
during recent months in this coun- 
try opposition has been growing to 
American participation in the 
Olympic Games scheduled to be 
held in Berlin in 1936. When the 
annual convention of the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States 
was held in New York over the 
week-end of December 7th-8th, the 
delegates were sharply divided on 
the subject and hours of bitter de- 
bate were consumed by both sides. 
A resolution to boycott the games, 
however, was defeated. The ma- 
jority voted for participation but 
with the proviso that “any certifica- 
tion by the American Athletic 
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Union and the American Olympic 
Committee be not construed to mean 
, or imply that by so doing endorse- 
ment is’ given to the principles or 
practices of the Nazi Government.” 


<i 
— 





DeaTH OF DISTINGUISHED CATHOLIC 
LAWYER 


At the age of 76, William Da- 
meron Guthrie died suddenly on 
December 8th, in his home at Lat- 
tingtown, Long Island. He had been 
practicing law in New York for over 
fifty years and had been identified 
with many celebrated cases, espe- 
cially where constitutional law was 
involved. He acted as counsel for 
the Catholic Church before the New 
York Constitutional Convention in 
1915, and he argued the Oregon 
School Law case before the United 
States Supreme Court in 1925, and 
he was consulted by the American 
Bishops with reference to the Mexi- 
can church problem. 

Mr. Guthrie lectured at Yale and 
Columbia Law Schools, and wrote 
extensively on legal questions, such 
as the Fourteenth Amendment, 
Magna Charta, the League of Na- 
tions and National Prohibition. He 
organized and served as president 
of the Society for the Relief of 
French War Orphans, and for his 
activities received the insignia of 
Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honor. For his services to the 
Church he was honored by Pope 
Pius XI with three dignities: he was 
a Knight of St. Gregory, Master 
Knight of the Sovereign Order of 
Malta, and he received the Grand 
Cross of St. Lazarus of Jerusalem. 

May his soul rest in peace! 





Our Contributors 


Contact with Arnotp LuNN 
either through his writings or his 
lectures, is a stimulating intellec- 
tual experience. He has been en- 
thusiastically received these past 
few months by his American audi- 
ences, who have found in him ur- 
banity as well as brilliance, toler- 
ance as well as learning. “The 
Good Gorilla” is the first thing he 
has written for us. Mr. Lunn has 
described the stages of his spiritual 
journey in his book Now I See, an 
engaging and somewhat unusual 
piece of apologetic with which no 
doubt many of our readers are 
familiar. 


Tue interesting collaboration be- 
tween Soonc KWEN-LING and JAMES 
W. Bennett, Oriental student and 
Occidental teacher, that gave us 
“The Hidden Cipher Case” last Oc- 
tober now produces the powerful 
“Dominant Desire.” Mr. Bennett 
says the story is essentially his stu- 
dent’s, Mr. Bennett’s work being 
principally one of excision of un- 
necessary words and of the clichés 
inevitable when one writes in a 
foreign and, as in this case, an in- 
tensely alien tongue. He and his 
wife are wending their way home 
slowly after another long stay in 
China. 


Durning his long residence in Af- 
rica Prerre Craprrés (“The Nile in 
International Politics”) has natural- 
ly gained a great insight into the 
tangled situation in Abyssinia which 
has resulted in the present conflict 
with Italy, and about which he is 
writing in several contemporary 


magazines. Judge Crabités paid us 
interesting visits this summer on 
his way to and from his native New 
Orleans. He has since returned to 
his post on the Mixed Tribunals in 
Cairo. 


EVIDENTLY we differ from the ma- 
jority of current periodicals, in 
which according to the literary 
agents, it is sheer waste of time to 
try to place an article on art or mu- 
sic. We confess to a deep concern 
with the crimes that are being con- 
doned in the name of both, espe- 
cially by Catholics insensitive to 
their glorious traditions in these 
fields. Therefore we welcome 
BEATRICE BraDSHAW Brown’s keen 
and lively discussions, the first of 
which “Art and Catholic Action,” 
published in September, has had 
gratifying results. “Need of Music” 
is written from a more personal 
point of view, but is equally relevant. 


It is a great achievement to have 
done an essay on a topic frequently 
treated by masters of the essay and 
yet to have held one’s own with 
them and more, as ALAN DEVOE 
does in “A Gallery of Booksellers.” 
Before he devoted all his time to 
writing, Mr. Devoe was in the book 
business himself and he has caught 
on paper some of the men-and- 
manners whose acquaintance he 
then made. He has recently given 


‘us several other charming raga 


i 

Rev. StepHen J. Brown, S.J., in 
“Was—Is—Shall Be,” writes what 
we might fairly term a New Year 


reverie. Father Brown’s name is 
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seen very frequently in Irish and 
English periodicals as well as in our 
own. His most useful Catalogue of 
Novels and Tales by Catholic Writ- 
ers has just appeared in a sixth edi- 
tion. 


ANOTHER new 1936 contributor 
(Mrs.) Epna S. Sotiars (“Catholic 
Origin of Nursery Rimes”), is a 
valiant person, who becoming sud- 
denly and permanently blind soon 
after graduating from High School, 
nevertheless pursued her higher 
studies at home, coached many stu- 
dents through college, wrote fea- 
ture articles for three different 
newspapers, edited several depart- 
ments of Gardens and Modern 
Homes, and is at present engaged 
in writing the biography of an in- 
ternationally known surgeon, the 
publication of which is already as- 
sured. Besides, she has been presi- 
dent of half a dozen altruistic, reli- 
gious and educational organiza- 
tions and has established a public li- 
brary in Moweaqua, Ill., said to be 
the best functioning small library 
in the State. A record that truly 
puts to shame many of us in full 
possession of our five senses. Mrs, 
Sollars makes her home in Chicago. 


As an aid in the fight for Chris- 
tian standards which is pressing 
upon us, we should like to see the 
publication in book form of the se- 
ries of essays on our false literary 
gods which CaMILLE McCo.e (“Our 


Literary Depressionists”) has been 
writing for us these past few years. 
They are sound philosophy and 
sound literary criticism. Since he 
came East, Mr. McCole has been 
teaching in St. John’s University, at 
Notre Dame College, Staten Island, 
at St. Elizabeth’s, Convent Station, 
N. J., and at Hunter College. 


Ruth KaTHERINE Byrns (“Wind 
in the West”) is known to our read- 
ers for her understanding articles 
on contemporary social and educa- 
tional problems as well as for her 
short stories. She has recently come 
to New York from her home in Wis- 
consin, and is studying at Fordham 
University. 


THaT we begin the year with only 
a few poets is owing to the fact that 
one of them, GEorGE BENSON HEWET- 
son (“Non Omnis Moriar”), is a 
master of the difficult long poem of 
sustained inspiration. Assistant 
Professor of English at De Paul 
University, Chicago, Mr. Hewetson 
will be remembered as the author 
of “Virgil,” a poem commemorative 
of the second millenary of that poet 
in our October, 1930, number. Et- 
LEN GILBERT'S (Mrs. JAMES KIN- 
NEY) poetic talent responds to na- 
ture’s every mood. “Winter” was 
written in Hunter, Greene County, 
N. Y., in the midst of deep snow 
and zero weather. Mary IRENE 
WooprurF suits the measure to the 
mood admirably in “Gypsies.” 








Mew Books 


The Renaissance and the Reformation. By Henry S. Lucas.—Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom. By T. E. Lawrence.—William McGarvey and the Open Pulpit. By Rev. 
Edward Hawks.—Theatre of Life, 1863-1905. By Esmé Howard (Lord Howard of 
Penrith).—Mark Twain’s Notebook. Prepared for Publication by Albert Bigelow 
Paine.—Mark Twain: The Man and His Work. By Edward Wagenknecht.—Mark 
Twain. Edited by Fred Louis Pattee.—Saint Peter Canisius. By James Brodrick, 
S.J.—Roger B. Taney. By Carl Brent Swisher.—Challenge to Death. Edited by 
Storm Jameson.—The Ancient World. By T. R. Glover.—Shorter Notices.—Pam- 


phlet Publications. 


The Renaissance and the Reformation. 
By Henry S. Lucas. New York: 


Harper & Bros. $5.00. 
This comprehensive and admi- 
rably patterned survey of cultural 


and religious history from the 
fourteenth through the sixteenth 
century reveals a most hopeful im- 
provement in college text presenta- 
tion of that momentous crisis which 
broke the unity of Christian Europe 
and cut off whole nations from their 
roots in the classic, medieval and 
Catholic tradition. The author, pro- 
fessor of history at the University 
of Washington, is a genuine spe- 
cialist, a scholar with a fine grasp 
upon the whole culture of the age 
he has undertaken to describe. 
That is not to affirm, however, 
that this book is one which the 
Catholic historian will find wholly 
to his liking, for it is not only want- 
ing in analytical and organic char- 
acter but is permeated subtly by 
that now very stale Positivist and 
Marxist treatment of intellectual 
and spiritual change as mere reflex 
of economic and social change. 
Even so, it is not to be denied that 
Professor Lucas’s book is vastly su- 


perior to all other American text- 
books in this field, and one has but 
to compare it with such works as 
those by E. M. Hulme and Preserved 
Smith (still viewed widely as stand- 
ard general histories despite their 
strong anti-Catholic and antimedi- 
eval bias) to recognize its outstand- 
ing merits. 

To enumerate but a few of these, 
it may be said that there is in this 
book no Protestant bias, no infer- 
ence that Protestantism represented 
in any way a restoration of essential 
Christian truths; there is nothing 
at all of that familiar vague sugges- 
tion of religion shaking itself free 
from corruption by dogma, by au- 
thority, by superstition, by institu- 
tionalism. Professor Lucas recog- 
nizes Catholic orthodoxy as the his- 
toric religion of Christendom, 
against which came revolution, and 
he does not withhold the word 
heretic from such men as Wycliffe, 
Huss and Luther; wherefore does 
his treatment of the religious con- 
flict display an exceptional meas- 
ure of clarity, justice and right pro- 
portion. Professor Lucas is not @ 
Catholic but he will not rightly be 
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accused of ignorantly misunder- 
standing the Catholic religion, and 
this fact is, of course, the funda- 
mental reason for the general ex- 
cellence of his book. 

Whoever would seize hold upon 
historical reality in the age of the 
Renaissance and Reformation needs 
first a full and right knowledge of 
orthodox religion both in its inter- 
nal nature and external institu- 
tionalized forms. It is exactly in 
the lack of that full and right knowl- 
edge that there lies the origin of 
most of the historical bias and error 
that disfigure the work even of 
very careful non-Catholic scholars. 
Against such error this author has 
carefully guarded himself. He says 
that his “primary care has been to 
give rather full consideration to 
psychological factors,” and believ- 
ing that these, in America at least, 
have been somewhat neglected, he 


has “tried to present the problems 
of life as they appeared to the chief 
characters of the age”; for which 
reason he “decided to give a more 
adequate delineation of religious 
dogma than is to be found in most 


books of this nature.” This was a 
happy decision, however inadequate 
may be the reason which governed 
it, for it carried Professor Lucas 
deep into the inner life of the period 
and rendered him able to make the 
Protestant movement explicable not 
only in terms of politics, national- 
ism and economic-social evolution, 
but also as an issue from heretical 
doctrine. This careful exploration 
of the religious issues has made him 
alertly aware of much that other 
writers have failed to discern, as 
for example the fact that the Cath- 
olic Reformation “sprang from na- 
tive Catholic strength and to a 
minor extent only from a reaction 
initiated by the Protestant revolt.” 


There is, in fact, only one disap- 
pointing general feature of this 
book apart from the large and fun- 
damental weaknesses mentioned at 
the beginning of my review. That 
is Professor Lucas’s occasional fail- 
ure to develop the full significance 
of some very important matters 
which he but glimpses, as it were, 
in passing. To give one instance of 
this, he notes the decline of the uni- 
versities in the fifteenth century, 
but this does not lead him on to re- 
late the decay of traditional studies 
to the weakened hold of the Euro- 
pean mind upon Catholic princi- 
ples of thought; which fact, clearly 
manifest in many of the outstand- 
ing humanists, is fundamental in 
explaining the break from _ the 
Church. Again, he sees clearly 
enough that papal prestige fell low 
at Avignon and during the Great 
Schism, but he does not seem aware 
of the huge significance of this fact 
in leading reformers to despair of 
the papacy as an instrument of re- 
form. Rather does he picture the 
Popes as returning strong in the 
fifteenth century, crushing the con- 
ciliar movement and gathering full 
powers again into their hands. Ac- 
tually the Popes defeated the con- 
ciliar parties only by . inducing 
secular princes of trusted orthodoxy 
to withdraw support from those 
parties, and the price of this with- 
drawal was a wholesale surrender 
of ecclesiastical patronage to tem- 
poral authority. So hard pressed 
were the Popes, in fact, that they 
defided they had to compromise the 
independence of the clerical order 
to save the Church from schism and 
heresy. Now that is the most im- 
portant fact in the whole pre-Refor- 
mation position of Christendom, but 
it is no more than unwittingly hint- 
ed at in Professor Lucas’s book. 





Such are the major merits and 
demerits of this recent college text 
in the Harper Historical Series, the 
publication of which should, I think, 
be applauded by Catholic teachers 
as a happy event. For certainly it 
marks a distinct advance over every- 
thing of the kind in the past and 
cannot fail to promote that most 
necessary work of establishing a 
comprehensive and true picture of 
the age in which our civilization ex- 
perienced its greatest temptation 
and almost failed in the Faith. 

R. J. S. H. 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom. By T. E. 
Lawrence. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $5.00. 


This is the extraordinary book of 
an extraordinary man. In 1926 the 
reading public learned certain de- 
tails concerning the tangled and 
fascinating story of the original 


manuscript and its various texts, 
the first of which was lost or stolen 
at Reading Station in 1919, and the 
second, carelessly written, was re- 
duced by the author from 400,000 
to 330,000 words and then printed 
in sheets at Oxford in 1922. That 
same Oxford text, cut down to 
280,000 words, was issued to sub- 
scribers in 1926 and 1927, Lawrence 
being the only person who knew 
how many copies were produced. 
It was reprinted in the United States 
in order to secure the copyright 
here, and only ten copies were put 
on sale “at a price high enough to 
prevent their ever being sold.” 
Lawrence bound himself to fub- 
lish no further issue during his life- 
time, but he did publish an abridg- 
ment of 130,000 words under the 
name Revolt in the Desert, which 
appeared simultaneously in Eng- 
land and the United States in 1927. 

Quite apart from the interest at- 
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taching to the name of Lawrence, 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom is cal- 
culated to fascinate anyone suscep- 
tible to the charm of a style witty, 
limpid, spontaneous; and it will be 
prized highly too by any reader 
fond of bold criticism and nice 
analysis. 

The Introduction records the va- 
ried feelings aroused among the 
Allies when, with the encourage- 
ment of the British Government, 
the Arabs rebelled against Turkish 
domination during the World War. 
Simply and almost apologetically, 
the writer tells of his first visit to 
the Arabian leaders, his friendship 
with Feisal and the various expedi- 
tions and campaigns which ended 
with the taking of Damascus and 
Lawrence’s retirement from Syria. 

The author presents a personal 
narrative, pieced out of memory, 
with no pretence of impartiality. 
With a sense of the human pro- 
prieties not common among mili- 
tary authors, he says, “There were 
many other leaders or lonely fight- 
ers to whom this self-regardant pic- 
ture is not fair. It is still less fair, 
of course, like all war-stories, to the 
unnamed rank and file; who miss 
their share of credit, as they must 
do, until they can write the dis- 
patches.” 

The book deals both with the dif- 
ficulties encountered in the Arabian 
campaign and with the tangled 
story of British diplomacy and 
minor French intrigue. As an his- 
torical document, it is of primary 
importance for the facts with which 
it is concerned. But it possesses 
probably a higher value as the 
frank revelation of a unique per- 
sonality, honest to his finger tips 
and gifted with rare facility of self- 
expression. 

The end of the book leaves the 
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reader,—as apparently it left the 
author,—with a sense of futility. 
Lawrence seems to be on the whole, 
a genius astray. For all his men- 
tal power and unquestionable sin- 
cerity, he was unable to think 
through to an intelligent, satisfac- 
tory conclusion about life’s ulti- 
mate motive. He was too great a 
man for mere adventure and could 
not feel that his achievement was 
of real value. Sympathetic, many- 
sided, able to bring together and 
reconcile opposing forces and con- 
tradictory points of view, idealistic, 
unambitious, objective in his judg- 
ment and unselfish in his purpose, 
he deserved a better fate than to be 
remembered merely as the leader of 
a successful campaign in Arabia, or 
even as the author of a volume such 
as this. 

As a revelation of Eastern men- 
tality and its contrast with Western 
habits of mind, as an appraisal of 
fine personalities and a devastating 
criticism of pettiness, and as an 
historically accurate picture, the 
book is excellent. If the East should 
again dominate civilization, as many 
a contemporary prophet predicts, 
this will remain a book of lasting 
worth. J. Mcs. 


William McGarvey and the Open Pul- 
pit By Rev. Edward Hawks. 
Foreword by His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Dougherty. Philadelphia: 
The Dolphin Press. $2.00. 

The history of the Oxford Move- 
ment in England and the separate 
stories of such converts as New- 
man, Manning, Faber, Ward, Allies 
have been fully and fascinatingly 
told. No one interested in historic 
Christianity or religious psychology 
can afford to neglect the biographies 
and essays which record and ana- 
lyze the causes which forced these 


superior souls to leave the Angli- 
can Church for the Catholic. But 
the history of a similar movement 
in America from the conversion in 
1852 of Dr. Ives, Anglican Bishop 
of North Carolina, has not been fully 
written. Hence, the value of the 
present volume, which with the 
works of Bishop Curtis, Dr. Kins- 
man, and Dr. Delany, goes far to 
supply this defect. 

It is the story of the Anglo-Cath- 
olic celibate movement in the Epis- 
copal Church as it began in Phila- 
delphia, told by a former member of 
that group, now a Catholic priest 
and a valued contributor to this Re- 
view. The movement had its begin- 
ning in 1870 under Dr. Henry Perci- 
val at the Church of the Evangelists. 
There in 1891 seven young men 
formed a society called “The Com- 
panions of the Holy Saviour,” with 
the Rev. William McGarvey as 
Master or Superior. In 1896 the 
latter underwent a novitiate with 
the Cowley Fathers at Oxford, later 
establishing that Community in 
Philadelphia, where he was also 
pastor of St. Elizabeth’s Church. 

Gradually he became the leader 
of an American school of Anglican- 
ism, an authority on its liturgy, law, 
and religious life, looked up to with 
veneration and awe. He received a 
terrible shock, therefore, when the 
general convention of the Episcopal 
Church, held at Richmond in 1907, 
officially authorized the Open Pul- 
pit, in consequence of which Epis- 
copalian pulpits were legally occu- 
pied by men who denied the funda- 
mental beliefs of that denomina- 
tion. The Modernists had won their 
fight, aided by the Anglo-Catholics 
and by Bishops, who voted for the 
plan, yet hoped and promised to 
make it a dead letter in their dio- 
ceses. To McGarvey the Richmond 





legislation was a revelation of the 
inconsistency of Anglicanism. He 
had believed in an infallible Church, 
and he now saw it consorting open- 
ly with heretics. This undermined 
any claim to orthodoxy and paved 
the way for that growing “compre- 
hensiveness,” which would find a 
basis for reunion, even by a denial 
of the Divinity of Christ, His Virgin 
Birth, and His bodily Resurrection. 
It was, as Father Hawks remarks, 
not without significance that the 
year 1907 also saw the condemna- 
tion of Modernism by Pope Pius X. 
In 1908 McGarvey and many oth- 
ers entered the Catholic Church, be- 
ing, like Newman, unable to con- 
ceive of Christianity except as dog- 
matic, authoritative, and exclusive 
of heresy. 

In defending their action, Father 
Hawks has carried out Monsignor 
McGarvey’s wish, and has done so 
with such abundant and accurate 
detail and in so clear and forceful 
a style, with such charity to indi- 
viduals and such insistence on prin- 
ciples, as to produce an admirable 
portrait and a piece of cogent apolo- 
getics. F. P. L. 


Theatre of Life, 1863-1905. By Esmé 
Howard (Lord Howard of Pen- 


rith). Boston: Little, Brown & 

Co. $3.50. 

The author has sat in the golden 
horseshoe, and from this vantage 
point has seen if not suffered more 
than the pit. He brings to his task 
a cultivated taste, a traveled and ob- 
servant mind, and a suave ability to 
manage men and things. These are 
the sine qua non of his background; 
he adds to them, character, toler- 
ance, and a breadth of view which 
if not unusual is at least rare. 

A review of his active life, even 
though this volume closes in 1905, 
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is beyond our scope: it covers Eng- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Germany, South 
Africa, Morocco, South America, 
and the West Indies; and includes 
diplomacy, rubber planting, rough- 
ing it on the veldt, and the Boer 
War. It is possible only to attempt 
to bring out something of the flavor 
of the man and his book, and to 
indicate salient features. 

For the years of his Ambassador- 
ship we must await a second vol- 
ume, for the rest the man and the 
moment fuse in his conversion to 
Catholicism. Many may question 
that this “incident” could be the 
central point in a volume packed 
with events and personalities, but I 
do not think that the author would 
be amongst them. It led out of what 
came before, it molded what came 
after. While always English first, 
he was by nature, by training and 
by inciination, a “good European,” 
in the sense that More had been; 
and before his conversations with 
Monsignor Merry del Val, he must 
have felt a gap between theory and 
practice. Within the Church he 
found the answer. He went forward 
with his mind, heart and philosophy 
of life in harmony; a gentleman un- 
afraid. 

Lord Howard’s book is marked, 
apart from its intrinsic value as the 
record of an eventful life cast 
amongst the captains of the world; 
because of his vision and his reali- 
zation of the mutations of time, he 
never hardened, developing contin- 
ually to meet the moment freshly. 
This more than any other factor 
makes him much greater than the 
“respectable mediocrity” he dubs 
himself. He represents the “Eng- 
lish gentleman” at his best, and 
stands forth as a man aware of 
Christendom. 

So much for character: much 
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might be said of his wide contacts, 
his travels, the vivid variety of his 
life and the aptness and depth of 
his comment. B. M. O'R. 


Mark Twain’s Notebook. Prepared 
for publication, with comments, 
by Albert Bigelow Paine. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $4.00. 

Mark Twain: The Man and His Work. 
By Edward Wagenknecht. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
$3.00. 

Mark Twain. Edited by Fred Louis 
Pattee. New York: American 
Book Co. $1.00. 

The volumes under review ap- 
propriately graced Mark Twain’s 
centennial year. It is true that the 


Notebooks, compiled so carefully by 
Mr. Paine and edited with a some- 
what over-fervent commentary, do 
not add much to Mr. Paine’s previ- 
ous Life or Mark Twain’s own let- 


ters. It is also true that the reader 
of the Notebooks must be cautioned 
against certain of the editor’s points 
of view. Thus, Mr. Paine declares 
that Twain “never wrote anything 
suggestive at all.” We are to find 
an explanation for his ribaldries— 
Paine calls them “transgressions” 
—in the simple fact that Twain had 
been “fed on strong meat” and oc- 
casionally “let himself go.” But he 
did so only for “strictly private con- 
sumption.” Again, we are assured 
that such books as What Is Man 
“were neither very important nor 
very offending to the orthodox 
mind.” Is this not to disregard the 
emphasis which Twain himself 
placed on his “Bible” as the culmi- 
nation of years of cynicism? 

Mark Twain never kept a formal 
diary. But for forty years he did 
jot down whatever “flitted through 
his mind.” The Notebooks prove 
that much flitted through Twain’s 
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mind which posterity might con- 
ceivably forgive Mr. Paine for not 
having recorded: crude banailities, 
vaudeville jokes, inconsistencies, 
an attitude toward the whole 
“damned human race” that was 
more deeply ingrained in Twain 
than his editor seems willing to con- 
cede. Apart from all this, the Note- 
books make interesting reading. 
They suggest the experiences which 
went into the making of the over- 
rated Innocents Abroad; they ably 
reveal Twain’s mind at work on A 
Connecticut Yankee; and because of 
their very informal quality offer 
perhaps a more glamorously color- 
ful and more fully rounded portrait 
than the Letters could possibly give 
us. 
Mr. Wagenknecht’s biography is 
the sanest life of Twain that has 
yet come to my notice. Eschewing 
at the outset all the theories of the 
psychologist, he has given us a por- 
trait that is always vivid and, with 
a few exceptions, one characterized 
by sturdy common sense. Frank, 
Van Wyck Brooks, and numerous 
other biographers wrote to give life 
to personal theories; Mr. Wagen- 
knecht writes to give life to his sub- 
ject. He sees that it is difficult to 
separate Twain’s “philosophy” 
from his books. He tells us of 
Twain’s reading, knowledge of mu- 
sic and the arts, personal extrava- 
gances, social points of view, preju- 
dices, and appetites; and he enliv- 
ens the whole study with a wealth 
of extremely interesting anecdotes. 

Moreover, he tries to be fair. 
Thus, he admits the validity of 
Bradford’s and Brooks’s strictures 
on Twain’s irreverence; he con- 
cedes that “No man could travel far- 
ther into the Waste Land than Mark 
Twain goes in many considered ut- 
terances of his later years”; he 





places a proper emphasis on 
Twain’s “final nihilism,” hatred of 


Catholicism, buffooneries, and ex- 
aggerations. It is only occasionally 
that his desperate attempt to be 
honest places him in a position 
where he seems more desperate than 
honest. He condones too much in 
Twain by saying that the humorist 
was merely “volatile in his think- 
ing” instead of telling us that Twain 
was no thinker at all. He calls 
Twain one of the “great idealists of 
mankind”; he should have told us 
that Twain was also one of our most 
embittered cynics. He is forced to 
admit that Twain was often incon- 
sistent. Why, then, does he ad- 
mire the “curious and striking 
things” which his subject hit upon 
with this inconsistent point of 


view? In brief, Mr. Wagenknecht 
tries to show that he has no ax to 
grind in writing this book; but it is 


evident also that he lacks the ax 
that might have cut more deeply 
(into Joan of Arc and What Is Man, 
for example) by separating the 
writer Twain from the “thinker.” 
“As a whole (Mark Twain] is 
tedious stuff, but in judiciously- 
chosen selections he is glorious,” ob- 
serves Professor Pattee in the third 
volume of this group, one of the ex- 
tremely serviceable American Writ- 
ers Series. For the most part, let it 
be said, Professor Pattee knows 
how to choose judiciously. He has 
omitted entirely the inclusion of 
parts of What Is Man, The Man 
That Corrupted Hadleyburg, and 
The Mysterious Stranger. 1 could 
respect his editorial judgment more 
if he did not apologize for these 
omissions on the ground that copy- 
right limitations prevented him 
from adding them. Twain the 
atheist and vaudevillist, is also rep- 
resented in a few rather disagree- 
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able selections from Innocents 
Abroad. It is unfortunate that 
copyright limitations did not assist 
Dr. Pattee’s judgment here also, 
But apart from a few such inclu- 
sions, ne reviewer can quarrel! with 
this anthology. The critical and 
biographical material is sound and 
revealing; the bibliographies are 
commendably eclectic; and the pas- 
sages from Twain’s best known six 
or seven books are adequate in every 
detail. C. McC. 


Saint Peter Canisius. By James 
Brodrick, S.J. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $7.50. 

We have grown accustomed to 
expect good things from Father 
Brodrick’s pen; and once again he 
gives us a book which is in no way 
disappointing. It is a serious con- 
tribution to the history of a critical 
period, the biography of the man 
who for years was the leader of the 
Counter-Reformation, and who in 
1925, just 328 years after his death, 
was declared a Doctor of the 
Church. Possessing extraordinary 
ability and prodigious energy, he 
traveled, administered, preached 
and wrote to an extent which to us 
seems little short of marvelous. 
Forceful and fearless in contro- 
versy, keenly alive to the value of 
education, and responsible for the 
founding of five important colleges, 
extremely ascetic in his personal 
life, and at the same time with a 
human touch of kind friendliness, 
he stands out in these pages as & 
man well deserving of admiration 
and, at least in some respects, of 
imitation, after this interval of al- 
most 400 years. 

Father Brodrick has followed 
his custom of working at a task 
with unflagging industry, scrupu- 
lous care and perfect honesty, and 
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he has produced another volume 
creditable to Catholic scholarship. 
He speaks plainly, yet without ex- 
aggeration, of the scandalous con- 
ditions prevalent in the Saint’s day, 
quotes the strong words in which 
the Saint voiced his indignation 
from the pulpit, and makes the 
comment, “whether it was wise to 
do so is another matter.” 

The illustrations are numerous 
and in most cases they have an ex- 
traordinary interest for the student 
of history. The book leaves little 
to be desired, with the possible ex- 
ception of an introductory chapter 
which would describe for the gen- 
eral reader the condition of Europe 
and the Church at the time in which 
St. Peter lived and labored. 

J. McS. 


Roger B. Taney. By Carl Brent 


Swisher. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. $5.00. 

Professor Swisher has endowed 
this volume with the three essential 
qualities of a good biography, 
scholarship, impartiality, and read- 
ableness, and he has accomplished 
the feat of presenting the political 
and economic situation which pre- 
vailed in Taney’s day without re- 
moving the spotlight from his hero. 
To most of us, brought up on the 
ludicrous distortions which marked 
our textbooks in history, Taney was 
the tool of the slave interests who 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court climaxed an evil career by 
pronouncing judgment in the Dred 
Scott case and flying thereby in the 
face of all law, human and. divine. 
It is part of the tragedy of life that 
such distortions too often cling to 
memory and indelibly color the con- 
victions of later years. 

There were curious ironies in 
Taney’s life.. By heritage a member 
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of the slave holding landed gentry 
he manumitted his slaves and sup- 
ported Negro protective legislation; 
a Federalist, he turned away from 
his party in its decadence and fore- 
shadowed in various utterances the 
principle of a new party (that of 
Jackson) of which he ultimately 
became a member; an aristocrat, he 
intensely admired Old Hickory, the 
idol of the masses, and accepted his 
appointment as Attorney General 
and later as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; and in the long and bitter 
war waged )by Jackson against the 
Bank of the United States he be- 
came one of the President’s chief 
advisers for a reason which, a cen- 
tury later, seems singularly mod- 
ern: “The bank ... possessed 
powers with which no corporation 
can be safely trusted in a republi- 
can government.” 

Party malignity was probably 
never more bitter than.in the Jack- 
sonian era and Taney was one of its 
conspicuous victims. In 1834 he 
was rejected by the Senate as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury while rumor 
accused him of dishonesty, stu- 
pidity, inefficiency in financial af- 
fairs and “jesuitism” imbibed from 
his religion, The following year the 
Senate rejected him again on this 
occasion for a. place on the Supreme 
Bench. But before the year was out 
President Jackson, undaunted, 
named Taney to the Supreme Bench 
once more, this time as Chief Jus- 
tice, and the sweets of victory were 
his reward, 

From March, 1836, until his.death 
in October, 1864, Taney presided 
over the Supreme Court. His salary 
was meager, his health precarious, 
his foes sleepless, his northern crit- 
ics fanatical in their denunciation. 
But Taney went on his way out- 
wardly unmoved though inwardly 





suffering from such venomous in- 
justice, meeting grave judicial is- 
sues with dignity, courage, and high 
intelligence, and pronouncing his 
opinions with a combined clarity of 
thought and precision of language 
never surpassed, perhaps never 
equalled, in the history of American 
jurisprudence. 

Taney deserves this intensely in- 
teresting study, vitalized as it is by 
constant reference to latter-day 
problems. On laying it down one 
shares—as he was meant to do—the 
verdict expressed by Chief Justice 
Hughes at the unveiling of a bust 
of Taney at Frederick in 1931: 
“With the passing of the years and 
the softening of old asperities the 
arduous service nobly rendered by 
Roger Brooke Taney has received its 
fitting recognition. He bore his 
wounds with the fortitude of an in- 
vincible spirit. He was a great 
Chief Justice.” J. 5. RB. 


Challenge to Death. By Fifteen 
British Authors. Edited by Storm 
Jameson. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.00. 

In 1928 a French critic, Julien 
Benda, caused quite a stir by his 
provocative book La Trahison des 
Clercs. He held that present-day 
thinkers subordinated their in- 
tegrity to political passions; that 
their silence accounted for the 
growth of national and class ha- 
tred. This book by fifteen novel- 
ists, poets, journalists, scientists, 
editors and professors is an attempt 
to meet Benda’s challenge by mak- 
ing a strong plea for the abolition 
of war. 

In his introduction Lord Cecil 
calls attention to the growth of bit- 
ter nationalism in the present cen- 
tury, and denounces the widely held 
gospel of force that inevitably leads 
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to war. The writers who follow 
him picture vividly the frightful- 
ness of a future world war; they 
maintain that the dictators of Ger- 
many and Italy are prophets of evil 
in their attempt to defend the “no- 
bility” of war; that war is not in- 
evitable as militarists claim; that 
war impoverishes the world, and 
does not even enrich the victors; 
that patriotism is a good thing and 
a worthy, but that it is “the refuge 
of a scoundrel” if it implies the ha- 
tred of other nations; that, if men 
use their reason and common sense 
all international conflicts can be 
settled by arbitration; that the pri- 
vate manufacture of arms should 
be prohibited; that an international 
air police force is necessary and 
practical for the enforcement of 
peace; that war decides not the 
righteousness of one’s cause, but 
“which nation has the larger guns, 
the better position, the deadlier poi- 
sons, the less helpless generals, the 
better luck.” 

The volume considers the prob- 
lem chiefly from the viewpoint of 
the British Empire, for it maintains 
that peace is essential not only for 
its prosperity but for its very exist- 
ence. A powerful League of Na- 
tions must preserve peace. Will its 
sanctions prove effective in bring- 
ing about peace in the Italo-Ethi- 
opian war which began after this 
book was written? B. L. C. 


The Ancient World. By T. R. Glover. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

The physical configuration of 
land and waters, human needs and 
intellectual and religious forces af- 
fecting the peoples who have lived 
around the Mediterranean basin 
have produced the white civilization 
of to-day. Which is rather obvious 
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and any educated man knows a 
number of facts about the Romans 
and the Greeks and something 
about the Egyptians and the Phe- 
nicians, perhaps also about the As- 
syrians, the Jews and the Persians 
whose pressure from the hinterland 
was felt on the seaboard. But even 
in the educated man’s mind big 
facts and big names are seldom so 
clearly arranged that history may 
appear an unbroken chain of events 
with a cause and effect connection. 

The scholarly author of this book 
endeavors to give a “reasoned” his- 
tory, not the “how” but the “why” 
of history. He does this, using very 
sparingly of facts, while covering 
the thirteen or fourteen centuries 
from the fall of Troy to Emperor 
Constantine. It is a highly interest- 
ing, indeed fascinating book as it 
cleverly pieces together the puzzle 
of the ancient world. Why was the 


glory and the weakness of Greece? 
Why did the Pheenicians roam so 
far: and why the victories of Alex- 


ander and the strength of Rome, 
Cesar and Augustus? If stories of 
battles are scarce in this narrative, 
we find here more interesting—and 
less well known—descriptions of 
how people lived in various epochs 
and places: how they dressed and 
what they ate and what songs they 
sang. 

The treatment of Jewish history 
and of the origin and growth of 
Christianity by Professor Glover is 
not by any means such as to satisfy 
orthodox Jews or orthodox Chris- 
tians but is reverent enough and 
contains some keen and original ob- 
servations. From the point of view 
of literary art, this reviewer, while 
admiring the author’s very charm- 
ing style, is inclined to find one 
fault with it. The author sounds, 
rather often, a bit grandfatherly or 
like a benignant professor trying to 
come down to the level of very 
young students: but this surely is 
not a book for children. 

A. R. B. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


History AND BioGRAPHY: Gilbert 
and Sullivan: A Biography. By 
Hesketh Pearson (New York: Har- 
per&Bros. $3.00). “The most suc- 
cessful marriage in history” is Mr. 
Pearson’s verdict on this complete 
fusion of two arts. Disclaiming 
any intention of writing a technical 
discussion of drama or music, the 
author presents the origin, the early 
life and influences of each of these 
antagonistic personalities—the 
witty, the litigious, quarrelsome, 
sentimental Englishman, Gilbert, 
and the genial, charming, sympa- 
thetic, peace-loving Italo-Celt, Sul- 
livan, with, it is asserted, a dash of 
Hebraic in his make-up. The fa- 
mous partnership follows, with the 


noted manager, D’Oyiey Carte, en- 
tering as a significant third. The 
productive thirteen years, when 
“Gilbert kindled the fire of genius in 
Sullivan, whose flame irradiated 
Gilbert,” ended in 1889 in a quarrel 
over a carpet for the Savoy Theater 
in London. The closing years of 
each one are then treated in sepa- 
rate chapters. The book is sea- 
soned with amusing anecdotes 
while the verbal wit of Gilbert 
crackles down the pages. Recent 
revivals of the famous operas make 
this book a welcome arrival on the 
lists. 

S. Grant, Politician. By 
William B. Hesseltine (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $4.00). Mr. 





Hesseltine devotes but one chapter 
of his book to Grant’s first forty 
years, at home, at West Point, 
and in the army, pronouncing his 
life during this period “a dismal 
failure.” He devotes another to 
his eminent success as a general 
in the Civil War. The bulk of 
the volume — twenty-five chapters 
—treats in detail of Grant’s life in 
the White House. We are given 
interesting portraits of the worthies 
of the time, and the author proves 
to the hilt that this soldier who won 
the presidency through his war rec- 
ord was “unprepared by his experi- 
ence and unendowed with the nat- 
ural gifts necessary for a successful 
political career.” He was ignorant 
of the Constitution he had sworn to 
defend, inept in the handling of 
men, over-trustful of out and out 
scoundrels in business and political 
life, and often unhappy in his. ap- 


pointments. That Grant did not 
measure up to his high office is evi- 
dent on every page of this biogra- 


phy. Whether he was “the least 
worthy of our Presidents” as some 
maintain is not so certain. What 
of President Harding? 

Kate Dominant Daughter. 
By Mary Merwin Phelps (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.00). 
Forgotten in the history she tried to 
remake, Kate Chase’s once famous 
beauty is immortalized as Columbia 
on our coinage, for she was the 
daughter—“‘dominant”—of Salmon 
P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury 
in the first Lincoln administration. 
As @ very young girl, Kate was al- 
ready an outstanding figure when 
her much widowed father was Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and Washington ac- 
knowledged her leadership. Her 
marriage to ex-Governor Sprague, 
the richest mill owner in Rhode Is- 
land, was a brilliant occasion even 
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in the gloom of the Civil War. But 
Kate’s main ambition was centered 
in her father whose final defeat as 
nominee for the Presidency came in 
1868. Her father’s death was fol- 
lowed by Sprague’s financial re. 
verses. Her friendship with Senator 
Roseoe Conkling culminated in a 
scandal which resulted in a divorce, 
and for the last thirteen years of 
her life, Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague 
lived in poverty and obscurity. The 
present biography is flamboyant in 
style, lavish in capitals. It is not a 
compelling book but contains 
énough current gossip to give a 
flashy picture of the period. 
Women and the Catholic Church. 
By Olga Hartley (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 5:.). 
Miss Hartley has undertaken a study 
of the question: “Has the Catholic 
Church been to blame for the unfair 
subjection of women in past ages?” 
Her method is to present evidence 
drawn from researches made by 
specialists, and at the end of each 
chapter she names the books from 
which she has taken the bulk of the 
information contained in it. The 
first of her twelve chapters deals 
with the Patristic Age, and the sub- 
ject of the concluding chapter is 
“Today and Tomorrow.” As she 
says wisely, “The woman’s move- 
ment is so recent that it is not yet 
history and has had no dispassion- 
ate historian.” With the help of the 
text and with the volumes named in 
the bibliography, the industrious 
reader will be able to arrive at com- 
prehensive and satisfying conclu- 
sions in this ever-interesting and 
ever-important question. 


RELIGION: The New Testament. 
Translated from the Latin Vulgate. 
Revised by Dr. Challoner (New 
York: C. Wildermann Co. $2.00- 
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$5.00). This edition of the New 
Testament is not a new version, but 
contains corrections introduced for 
the purpose of avoiding the mistakes 
and obscurities of the Reims-Chal- 
loner New Testament now in cur- 
rent use, upon which it is based. 
Thus it is intended to be a sort of 
temporary expedient while we are 
still waiting a definitive Catholic 
version in English. That it achieves 
this purpose, and becomes at once 
the most satisfying edition of the 
New Testament produced in this 
country is due to the skillful and 
conscientious editing of Father 
James A. Carey. A special word of 
praise is due him for his very clear 
and helpful introductory essay on 
the origin and the various succes- 
sive editions of the Douay-Reims 
version. The text is large, yet the 
book is not unwieldy, although in 
addition to several maps, it contains 


also some fifty pages of supple- 


mentary information. We regret 
the omission of a table of contents 
at the beginning. 

The Catholic Sunday Missal. By 
Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., and 
Rev. John A. McHugh, O.P. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00). 
In excellent type, well printed, 
nicely arranged, the latest edition 
of the Catholic Missal by Fathers 
Callan and McHugh is very neat 
and serviceable. The little book 
makes an inexpensive gift for those 
who love to follow the priest at 
Mass. The cheaper edition in plain 
black cloth is especially good 
value. 

A Little Child’s First Communion. 
By Mother Bolton (Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press). Chil- 
dren learn to read from attractive 
books. Then they are given a 
Shabby little catechism from which 
fo study their religion lesson! No 


need to-day for such a contrast. 
Mother Bolton of the Cenacle of 
St. Regis, whose Spiritual Way for 
use in the grammar grades has won 
praise from teachers, priests, and 
the Holy Father himself, has now 
written a series of little books—six 
in number—for the First Communi- 
cant. A bright cover with an inter- 
esting picture leads to still more 
interesting pages in which the child, 
by means of stories, pictures, tests, 
and music, all arranged with Moth- 
er Bolton’s expert skill, is taught 
what he needs to know for the 
Greatest Day of his life. Parents of 
small children would do well to or- 
der the set if their parish school or 
Sunday School does not use them. 
And each little book may be had for 
the ‘amazingly low price of 10 
eents. 

Our Boys. By Rev: Frederick A. 
Reuter (New York: Frederick Pus- 
tet Co. $2.00). This book contains 
many excellent chapters, among the 
best being those on Mass and Holy 
Communion, on Moderation, and a 
keenly analytical one on “Thou 
shalt not steal:” We fear, however, 
that the somewhat ill-chosen titles 
of several of the chapters may deter 
our American boys from savoring 
the real wisdom they contain. There 
is evidence, too, of carelessness on 
the part of the proof reader. 

‘Heaven: An Anthology. Compiled 
by a Religious of the Sacred Heart 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00). In this book the author has 
compiled passages treating of Heav- 
en ‘from the Holy Scriptures, the 
writings of the Fathers of the 
Church, and the works of medieval 
and modern spiritual teachers. In 
most cases, they have been grouped 
according to the angle from which 
the authors viewed the life of the 
saved hereafter. For example, one 





chapter contains excerpts describ- 
ing the abiding joy to be found in 
Heaven; another, the Beatific Vi- 
sion; and still another, the Com- 
pany of Heaven. As one reads along 
he realizes how little he has thought 
on, how little he has known about, 
the happiness that awaits him if he 
be true to the teachings of Christ. 
Here we have the best which has 
been written on this happy subject. 
The volume is just what the priest 
needs for his library; the hitherto 
necessary work of looking through 
books and scanning concordances 
has been done for him, and the re- 
sults put together in a very service- 
able book. 


LITERATURE AND Fiction: The End 
of Singing. By Benjamin Musser 
(Manchester, N. H.: The Magnificat 
Press. $1.00). Here are poems by 
one of the most prolific versifiers of 


the present day, together with a 
promise that there will be, at most, 
but two more books of verse from 


his hand. It is, perhaps, sad that 
Mr. Musser should cease publication 
just when he has attained sufficient 
poetic and self-critical ability to 
publish books as fine as his recent 
A Chaplet of Sanctuaries and the 
present volume. If only he could 
cancel books previous to these, in- 
stead of those to come! 

A Poetry Primer. By Gerald San- 
ders (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. 50 cents). This booklet pro- 
vides, in compact form, what the 
college student needs to know of the 
content and form of poetry. It at- 
tempts to show how he may get at 
the full meaning of a poem, and to 
explain, as far as possible, what 
poetry is. Then the major part of 
the Poetry Primer is taken up with 
such matters as accents, feet, lines, 
rimes and rime schemes. Mr. San- 
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ders has allowed the primer style 
to influence his language, not at all 
to its detriment. He writes with ac- 
curacy, clarity and beauty, in words 
of one or two syllables, for the most 
part, and in short sentences. 

Mary Poppins Comes Back. By 
P. L. Travers (New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $1.50). Yes, Mary 
Poppins is back—‘“for the present, 
ma’am” — floated down with the 
Kite the Banks children pulled in, 
and just in the nick of time when 
the whole household was about to 
go to the dogs for lack of her guid- 
ing hand and firm control. This 
news should spread like wildfire, 
for who that knew Mary could fail 
to regard her return as a Major 
Event? These new adventures are 
as priceless as the last—we cannot 
decide which is the most ridiculous- 
ly delightful—and Mary Shepard's 
drawings seem almost jollier, too, 
if that were possible. Be sure to 
get this book for anyone you know 
and like, who has a young, vigorous 
sense of humor. It won’t matter a 
bit what age he is. 

Youth Uncharted. By Stephen 
Lawford (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50). Inevitably, this 
autobiography reminds one in 
many ways of Bruce Lockhart’s 
widely popular British Agent, but 
of course specifically this tale is 
very much the author’s own. He 
has written it in the form of a let- 
ter to his small son who may some 
day desire to know in detail the ad- 
ventures lived and the perils sur- 
mounted by his extremely active 
father. The story starts with Ste- 
phen Lawford’s experiences in the 
Great War, as recruit and as sol- 
dier in India and Arabia; but the 
most unusual episodes are those 
which befell him after the War, in 
revolutionary Russia and as ao 
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agent of the League of Nations as- 
sisting refugees in central Europe 
and South America. He describes 
the most fantastic situations with a 
nonchalance that gives them just 
the proper spice. 

Red Sky in the Morning. By 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50). 
Poignant, poetic, powerful—all 
these words occur to the reader on 
dosing the covers of this worth 
while book. It is not just another 
Maine Story, though its pages have 
captured the very sound of the sea 
and the smell of the pines; it is the 
very tense and understanding story 
of a boy, Will Prince, who breathes 
the spirit of an idealistic Maine, with 
a glorious heritage of ships, filial 
loyalty, love of the native scene, 
something of the helpless strength 
of the lofty pine and the loneliness 
of the circling gull. It is the sort 
of book one hates to close until it is 
finished. Do not miss it. 

The Longest Years. By Sigrid 
Undset (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50). To be both pro- 
found and prolific is an achievement 


reserved for the Sigrid Undsets of 


literature; but even with this in 
mind, it is unendingly a surprise to 
find this author producing books as 
rapidly as the casual novelist, with 
never a superficial one amongst 
them. This is, no doubt, the meas- 
ure of her habit of thought. Her 
latest work is a feat of introspective 
reminiscence, marked by startlingly 
accurate observation and sound 
child psychology. It is a very grip- 
ping study of a child’s growth, from 
infancy to adolescence. 

Moccasin Flower. By John Bell 
(St. Paul: The Book Masters. 
$2.50). In building this historical 
novel around the adventures of the 
bright and beautiful Annette Ro- 


chelle, who was known to her In- 
dian neighbors as “Moccasin Flow- 
er,” John Bell presents a series of 
realistic pictures of the 1860’s in 
St. Paul, when that city was in its 
infancy; in St. Louis at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War; and in New 
Ulm during the horrible Indian 
massacre. The story is simple and 
has the necessary love interest, a 
hint of romance on the Mississippi 
steamboats, and some exciting en- 
counters among Sioux Indians. 
Had one or two episodes been 
treated less suggestively it would 
have been an acceptable gift for the 
younger sister. 

Your Life Lies Before You. By 
Harry Hansen (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.50). Harry 
Hansen, widely known literary 
critic, gives us a pleasing story of a 
drowsy small town on the Missis- 
sippi—Davenporters will recognize 
many a place and person. The 
youthful enthusiasm of his hero, 
David Kinsman, the enchanting 
sweetness of the ephemeral Stella, 
the clear-cut minor characters, the 
jaunty journalistic bits and the 
melodious musical passages make 
a book that justifies the interest its 
coming aroused in literary circles. 

The Art of Authorship. By Ed- 
win Valentine Mitchell (New 
York: Loring & Mussey. $1.75). 
This book is full of honesty, calm 
assurances, and old stories well re- 
told. In eight chapters of moderate 
length the author chats casually of 
authors, booksellers and publishers. 
He has been each in turn, sometimes 
at once, always with success. In an 
introductory section, “The New 
Grub Street,” he writes a bright lit- 
tle contribution on the query, “why 
people write and why they read.” 
The fund of anecdotes begins with 
a pleasant repetition of the story of 
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Eliza Acton’s success as the author 
of Modern Cookery in 1845, after 
her failure as a poet, Mr. Mitchell 
regales his readers with an accumu- 
lation of jottings on “Authors’ 
Workshops,” he discusses the rela- 
tionship between author and pub- 
lisher and advises budding literary 
dreamers. It is not easy to explain 
the title of his book, as the chapters 
contain little on literary art. Nu- 
merous quaint decorations in an 
old-fashioned style serve for illus- 
trations. To Borrows Mussey, the 
designer, full credit is due for his 
artistic arrangement. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Gentle Ireland. 
By Hugh de Blacam (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00). 


This book, the author tells us, is “an 
effort to depict Irish history and 
life, showing a Christian civiliza- 
tion in being.” Taking René Bazin’s 


La Douce France for his model, he 
gives us, not a series of formal es- 
says on culture or economics, but 
a series of pictures of the land and 
the people. Aodh de Blacam of 
Dumha Leargaidh, well known in 
America by his Flying Cromlech, 
his Life of Columcille and his Gaelic 
Literature Surveyed, speaks from 
the heart in these delightful pages. 
He writes of Ireland’s saints—St. 
Patrick, St. Columcille, Blessed 
Oliver Plunkett and Matt Talbot; 
of Ireland’s poets and writers— 
O’Rahilly, Daniel Corkery and 
Canon Sheehan; of Ireland’s peo- 
ple—the peasant, the priest, the 
student, the children; of Ireland’s 
spirituality—her love of the Mass 
and of Our Lady; of Ireland’s hu- 
mor, poetry, folklore, and legends. 
His own translations from Gaelic 
poetry, “that vital stream of tradi- 
tion,” add greatly to the reputation 
of one who has labored hard and 
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successfully for the upbuilding of a 
new Ireland. 

Life With Father. By Clarence 
Day (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
$2.00). Those who are familiar 
with Clarence Day, im the pages of 
The New Yorker or in God and My 
Father, will not be disappointed in 
their expectation of finding lots of 
fun, amusing yet unobjectionable, 
in his latest book, together with the 
social history of a day that seems 
ages past, when fathers command- 
ed, children obeyed, and mild moth- 
ers slyly ruled them both. 


CHILDREN’s Books: A Round of 
Carols. Music arranged by T. Ter- 
tius Noble. Illustrations by Helen 
Sewell (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2.00). Some children’s 
books reached us too late for in- 
clusion in the December number, 
among them this, one of the most 
distinctive, principally on account 
of Helen Sewell’s fascinating pic- 
tures. They have beauty of line 
and expression and an indefinable 
charm. The carols include many of 
the more familiar ones; we should 
have liked to add some others less 
well known and even quainter 
which are to be found in the Oxford 
Book of Carols. Dr. Noble’s musi- 
cal arrangements are simple and 
traditional. 

The Box of Delights. By John 
Masefield (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50). This is an excit- 
ing maze of adventure and fantasy, 
the tangled threads of which will be 
unraveled with delight by any small 
person. Kay Harker, lero of The 
Midnight Folk, is again the central 
figure around whom it all revolves, 
and itis written’ with Mr. Masefield’s 
usual artistry. 

That Cathedral Team. By Alan 
Drady (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
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Sons. $1.50). The boys,—perhaps 
we should add, the girls,—who are 
already interested in that hero of 
the gridiron, Rodney Newton, will 
be glad to hear that two of his chums 
have now been introduced to the 
public,—little Jack Walsh and big 
Arthur Allen. Little Jack Walsh 
wanted to play football, and big 
Arthur Allen didn’t want to play 
football. But both eventually 
played. And did Cathedral win the 
big game? We leave you to guess. 
It is all very exciting. 

Pee-Gloo. By Georges Duplaix 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $1.00). 
Although a penguin, originating at 
the South Pole, Pee-Gloo is related 
to those popular French pigs, Gas- 
ton and Josephine, we are assured 
by the author who introduced them 
to the American public. The story 
of Pee-Gloo’s troubles told and il- 
lustrated here so picturesquely as 
to be almost startling, will bring joy 
to many a little heart. The small 
reader will be glad to find Pee-Gloo 
happily established on the last page, 
with his own ice box to sit in, and 
his own bottle of cod liver oil. 

Waggery Town. By Philip Dun- 
can (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.75). When the dogs could not 
stand it any more, and decided to 
start a town of their own, with a 
mayor, and policemen, and a town- 
hall, they were so excited over the 
big idea, that they all started yell- 
ing and before they knew it the sun 
had set and they were called home 
to supper. That is really why 
things were not planned more wise- 
ly; but at any rate they all had 
their pictures taken. The photo- 
graphs are reproduced in this book, 
and you are hard to please if you 
don’t like them. 

More Saints for Six O’Clock. By 
Joan Windham (New York: Sheed 


& Ward. $1.75). In this second 
book of nursery stories about saints, 
Joan Windham introduces little 
ones to seventeen lovable people in- 
cluding St. Dorothy, St. Barbara, 
St. George and St. Helen. In:a brief 
Preface, the author quite defiantly 
—and quite rightly—affirms that 
she is going to put as many anach- 
ronisms in the stories as she likes. 
Why shouldn’t she? Who made 
hard and fast rules for people en- 
gaged in telling bedtime stories? 
Here again the quaint drawings and 
the apt verses are by that clever 
lady, Marigold Hunt. 


PAMPHLET PuBLIcaATions: In sim- 
ple and devotional style, Mrs. Max- 
well-Lawford tells in The Friends of 
Our Lord the story of those Saints 
most intimately connected with 
Our Lord on earth; Rev. Thomas 
Donnelly, C.SS.R., recounts the his- 
tory of St. Clement Hofbauer, the 
Redemptorist Apostle of Vienna; in 
The Story of Reading Abbey, J. Do- 
herty traces the early history of the 
Abbey down to its present ruined 
state, giving a full account of its 
last Abbot, Blessed Hugh Faring- 
don; Rev. A. A. Beck, M.A., in The 
Reformation Mind presents a keen 
psychological study; Mother Kep- 
pel with The Last Hundred Years 
closes her valuable Story of the 
Church series, the ten essays in 
which may be obtained in one vol- 
ume with a complete index; indis- 
pensable to the Studies in Compara- 
tive Religion series is the exhaustive 
Index with its more than 2,000 sepa- 
rate entries (London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents each). 

The Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference gives us two important 
pamphlets. Father Schmiedeler’s 
The’ Shadow of American’ Decline, 
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a reprint of two articles from the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, in- 
dicates the grave problem caused 
by the decline in the birth rate of 
this country and the movement of 
the population from rural to urban 
areas. There are 17 per cent fewer 
young children in the nation now 
than there were five years ago, and 
with immigration practically cut 
off, the outlook is ominous. De- 
serving of wide circulation is the 
statement, Organized Social Justice, 
which outlines an economic pro- 
gram for the United States by the 
application of Catholic doctrine to 
existing conditions. Various crit- 
ical problems acute at the present 
time are stated clearly, and the solu- 
tion—namely, a new social order 
based on Christian principles — is 
presented as the one possible alter- 
native to the dominance of Fascism 
or Communism. It bears the signa- 
tures of 133 people, many of them 
leaders in the field of Catholic Ac- 
tion, who ascribe to its program. 
The alert editors of The Catholic 
Mind have filled recent issues with 
examination of and comment on the 
many important questions which 
should agitate Catholics to-day. 
That of November 8th carries an 
important address of Rev. Wilfrid 
J. Thibodeau, S.S.S., on “Participa- 
tion of Religious in Catholic Ac- 
tion,” delivered at the time of the 
Eucharistic Congress. The same is- 
sue reproduces from the Benedic- 
tine magazine Paz an exposition of 
the meaning and value of “Poverty 
for both Rich and Poor” and the 
important instructions of the Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati on “The Duty 
to Vote.” The November 22d issue 
carries also an echo of the Eucha- 
ristic Congress, “Challenge to Spir- 
itual Values in the Problem of Liv- 
ing,” with some very striking statis- 
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tics on “Youngsters in Crime”; an 
article on racial prejudice by Rey, 
John LaFarge, S.J., and the “Two 
Creeds: The Apostles’ vs. The Com- 
munist,” placed in parallel columns 
that “he who runs may read” (New 
York: The America Press, 5 cents 
per issue). 

In a handy little booklet for The 
Daily Examen, Rev. Charles A. Imbs, 
S.J., continues his systematic char- 
acter building by means of special- 
ized culture of the virtues; How to 
Pick a Successful Career, by Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., points the way 
to success in a very detailed prac- 
tical analysis, while The Successful 
Failure, by the same author, pic- 
tures, in story form, spiritual tri- 
umph in apparent failure (St. 
Louis: The Queen’s Work. 10 
cents). 

The “Hail Mary,” by Rev. Daniel 
M. Dougherty, and A First Book for 
First Communicants, by a Religious 
of the Sacred Heart, are excellent 
and attractive additions to the 
“Children’s Pamphlets.” Something 
unusual in format and content sure 
to be a favorite with the little ones 
is G. Clarke’s An Echo Alphabet in 
the same series. In The Sacred Heart 
for Little Ones, by a Religious of the 
Sacred Heart, the imagery of art, 
the attraction of color and simplic- 
ity of dialogue are welded into part- 
nership to establish the child in sim- 
ple, direct relations with the Heart 
of Jesus (10 cents). Boys, Girls 
and Standards, by Alice Douglas 
Kelly, and The Conquest of Fear, by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, meet in @ 
popular way the needs of children 
of an older growth. Rev. Gerald C. 
Treacy, S.J., gives a very clear, sim- 
ple exposition of the doctrine of 
Heaven, Hell and Purgatory as the 
answer to the question After Death 
What? The second number in the 
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series, “The Case Against Commu- 
nism,” is by Rev. Raymond T. 
Feely, S.J., and is entitled Morals 
znd Moscow (New York: The Paul- 
ist Press, 5 cents each). 
International Conciliation for Sep- 
tember carries articles by Henry L. 
Stimson and James Brown Scott on 
“Neutrality and War Prevention” 
and “The Neutrality of the Good 
Neighbor.” The “Statement on 
British Foreign Policy” by Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare and a subsequent edito- 
rial in the London Times, complete 
the number. Two interesting dis- 
cussions of questions of great im- 
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port at the present day are dis- 
cussed in the October issue, “The 
Sanctity of Treaties” by John B. 
Whitton and “The Price of Peace” 
by Stephen Gwynn. The Novem- 
ber number offers a very timely 
study of “Italy and Ethiopia,” cov- 
ering the background of the dispute, 
Secretary Hull’s statement, the ad- 
dresses of Sir Samuel Hoare and M. 
Pierre Laval and an “Abstract of 
the Report on Italy’s Aggressions 
Adopted by the League of Nations 
Council, October 7, 1935” (New 
York: 405 West 117th Street, 5 
cents). 
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